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NOTE 


The thirty-ninth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 17, and October 16, 1929. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by William V. Kellen 
and Waldo Lincoln. 


Papers have been received from James A. Robertson, Edward Herbert 
Thompson, Charles E. Park, Matt B. Jones, Waldo Lincoln, Thomas J. 
Holmes, Charles E. Banks, Charles A. Place, and George A. Plimpton. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear in this 
volume: Hampton Lawrence Carson, James Whittemore Farwell, and 
James Benjamin Wilbur. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 17, 1929, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 17, 
1929, at half past ten o’clock. The following mem- 
bers of the Society were present: 

Reuben Colton, Edward Herbert Thompson, John 
McKinstry Merriam, William Eaton Foster, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, Waldo Lincoln, George Parker 
Winship, George Lyman Kittredge, Clarence Win- 
throp Bowen, Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence 
Saunders Brigham, Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, George Hubbard Blakeslee, 
William Vail Kellen, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Wilfred 
Harold Munro, Henry Winchester Cunningham, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Herbert Edwin Lombard, 
Grenville Howland Norcross, Lawrence Waters Jen- 
kins, Alexander George McAdie, Nathaniel Thayer 
Kidder, George Anthony Gaskill, Charles Edwards 
Park, John Woodbury, Charles Knowles Bolton, 
John Henry Edmonds, Alfred Claghorn Potter, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
Henry Raup Wagner, Gardner Weld Allen, George 
Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, 
Kenneth Ballard Murdock, William Sumner Appleton, 
Matt Bushnell Jones, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, James 
Alexander Robertson, Frank Brewer Bemis, Mark 
Antony De Wolfe Howe, Paul Beagary Morgan, 
Russell Sturgis Paine, Charles Edward Banks, James 
Melville Hunnewell, George Crompton. 
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The meeting was called to order by Vice-President 
Arthur P. Rugg, who read the call for the meeting. 
George H. Blakeslee was appointed temporary record- 
ing secretary. It was voted to dispense with the 
reading of the records of the last meeting. 

Justice Rugg then referred in appropriate words to 
the death of the President of the Society, Dr. Charles 
Lemuel Nichols. 

The Report of the Council to the Society, which 
was primarily devoted to a memoir of Dr. Nichols, 
was read by Mr. Kellen. 

On the motion of Mr. Dewey, it was voted that the 
Society should express its appreciation to the heirs of 
the late President, Dr. Nichols, for the gift of valuable 
books from his library and for the fine portrait of 
Dr. Nichols, by Hildebrandt, and that a copy of this 
resolution should be sent to each of his children. 

The following papers were then presented: ‘‘The 
Spanish Manuscripts of the Florida State Historical 
Society,”” by James A. Robertson, of Washington, 
D. C.; ‘“‘Forty Years of Research and Exploration in 
Yucatan,” by Edward H. Thompson, formerly of 
Mérida, Yucatan; and ‘‘The Development of the 
Clipper Ship,” by Rev. Charles E. Park, of Boston, 
Mass. The following papers were read by title: 
‘‘Notes for a Michael Wigglesworth Bibliography,” by 
Matt B. Jones, of Boston, Mass. and ‘‘A Bibliography 
of American Cookery Books, 1742-1860,” by Waldo 
Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 

It was voted to refer the Report of the Council and 
the papers read to the Society to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The Vice-President extended to the members of the 
Society the invitation of Mr. William V. Kellen to 
luncheon at the rooms of the Club of Odd Volumes, 
52 Mount Vernon Street. 

The meeting was adjourned at 1.05 o’clock. 

GrEorGE H. BLAKESLEE, 
Temporary Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


5 bw Council begs to report to the Society that it 
has filled the vacancy in the Council, caused by 
the death of Charles G. Washburn, by the election of 
Mr. Paul B. Morgan of Worcester. Since there is 
only one vacancy in the membership of the Society, 
the Council has thought it best to defer the election 
to fill this vacancy until the annual meeting in October, 
which will account for the fact that there will be no 
balloting for members at this meeting. 

During the past six months, there has been only one 
death of a member of the Society, but that was the 
death of its President, Dr. Charles L. Nichols, who 
passed away at Worcester, on February 19, 1929. 
Since this was the most important happening in the 
recent history of the Society, the Council has deemed 
it proper to devote the Council Report chiefly to a 
memorial sketch of its late President. 

It also wishes to state to the Society that as a result 
of instructions given by Dr. Nichols to his heirs, the 
Society has received his large and important collection 
of Worcester books, which will augment and make 
more useful our own collections. Also, by the 
friendly and generous decision of his three children, 
Mrs. George A. Gaskill, Mrs. Daniel W. Lincoln and 
Mr. Charles L. Nichols, the Society is to receive 
Dr. Nichols’ fine portrait, painted in 1924 by Howard 
Logan Hildebrandt. 

Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., Litt.D., President 
of the American Antiquarian Society, died in Worces- 
ter on February 19, 1929. He came from pure New 
England stock on both his father’s and his mother’s 
side. Ezra Nichols, M.D., his grandfather, a country 
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doctor of the old school, ‘‘of considerable skill and 
attainments, ” practised medicine at Bradford, New 
Hampshire. He married Waity Grey, by whom he 
had a son, Lemuel Bliss Nichols, born in that town on 
October 16, 1816. Dr. Ezra tried to keep the boy on 
the farm, but Lemuel wanted an education, suc- 
ceeded in fitting himself for college, and entered 
Brown University with the class of 1842. Upon 
graduating he taught for several years in Providence 
in the Arnold Street Grammar School. Subsequently, 
Lemuel studied for a year at the Harvard Medical 
School, and then entered the Philadelphia Medical 
School, from which he was graduated in 1850 with the 
degree of M.D. Dr. Lemuel Nichols settled at once 
in Worcester and there practised his profession as a 
homeopathist, highly esteemed as man, physician and 
citizen until his death on September 28, 1883. He 
was a fine type of the general practitioner of his day 
and gained and held a large circle of patients in the 
city and surrounding country. He was one of the 
founders of the Worcester County Homeopathic 
Medical Society and became its first President, a 
position he held for many years. 

While teaching in Providence, Lemuel Nichols 
married Lydia Carter Anthony, the daughter of 
James Anthony, a cotton manufacturer of North 
Providence, and a member of the well-known Rhode 
Island family of that name. 

Charles Lemuel Nichols, the only son of Lemuel 
and Lydia (Anthony) Nichols, was born in Worcester 
on May 29, 1851. With infinite care he survived a 
precarious infancy and grew up into young manhood 
with a fair measure of health and bodily strength. 
What he lacked through life in physical vigor was 
more than made up to him by a stout set of nerves 
and a quiet but unflinching tenacity of purpose. At 
first he was sent to the public schools of Worcester, 
but later his parents transferred him to the Highland 
Military Academy to fit for college. This school was 
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situated in a hilly suburb of Worcester, and it was felt 
that the two-mile walk to and fro daily, combined 
with the open air drill and regular routine, would 
build him up in health and body. He never did nor 
could take part in the more strenuous games of youth, 
but as he grew up he gained a capacity for work, a 
physical endurance and a nervous strength that put 
to shame the efforts of many a man of more robust 
habit. 

In June, 1868, just after his seventeenth birthday, 
he came down to Providence and passed his entrance 
examinations to Brown University; and in the Septem- 
ber following entered college with the Class of 1872. 
If not a brilliant student, his work throughout college 
was of an even excellence that placed him in the upper 
third of the class and entitled him to a part at Com- 
mencement. In chemistry, he led the class, as a 
result of which the head of that department, Professor 
John Howard Appleton, during Nichols’ senior year 
made him his assistant in the classroom and the 
laboratory. His commencement oration reflected his 
mental outlook in its theme ‘‘ Lavoisier’s Services to 
Science.” 

After graduating in 1872, Nichols stayed on at the 
college for another year as ‘“‘Instructor in Analytical 
Chemistry.”” In the -fall of 1873, he entered the 
Harvard Medical School and was graduated in 1875 
with the degree of M.D. For the sake of practical 
experience he went over to New York and spent the 
following year as an interne in a hospital on Ward’s 
Island. He was assigned to a ward, all the cases in 
which were on the ‘‘danger list.’”’ The more desperate 
the case the greater the welcome the patient received 
in Dr. Nichols’ ward, which resulted in his becoming 
known throughout the hospital as ‘‘Old Mortality.” 

With such training and hospital experience of his 
life-work, Dr. Nichols returned to his native city to 
enter upon the practice of his chosen profession under 
the eye and with the ready assistance of his honored 
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father. Trained in all the lore of the ‘‘old school” in 
its very citadel, the Harvard Medical School, the 
youthful practitioner threw in his lot with the ‘‘new 
school” and began to practise as a homeopathic 
physician. Like the broader-minded of his brother 
homeopathists, he adopted the methods and used the 
remedies best calculated in his judgment to relieve 
pain and ease and cure the suffering. It cannot be 
denied that he and his fellows exerted a profound 
influence upon the practices of the so-called ‘‘old 
school.” ° 

Dr. Nichols was a very prince among physicians. 
His cheery manner, his charming smile, his encourag- 
ing word, his optimistic outlook, his assiduous care, 
combined with adequate knowledge and accumulating 
experience, were curatives that hardly needed drugs 
of high potency to further recovery and restore the 
patient to normal health. The young doctor was 
successful from the first in gaining the confidence of 
patients and gradually carried more and more of the 
combined load during the remaining years of his 
father’s life. From the day he settled in Worcester 
his entire life was one of unselfish devotion. With 
never a thought of self he devoted himself to his 
parents, to his sisters, to his growing family, to his 
church and to the social, hygienic and literary life of 
the city of Worcester. He built up an immense 
practice which kept him more than busy in that 
growing city and in the country for miles around. 
He was at once his patients’ physician, friend and 
counsellor. At the height of his practice he some- 
times treated at his office and in his rounds upward of 
seventy patients a day. Never robust, with the 
marks of an attack of angina, with overwrought nerves 
resulting in a nervous breakdown, he carried his load, 
he never winced, he enjoyed it all. He was as keen to 
the end of his life, with a few patients left, survivors of 
the old throng, to treat a new phase of illness with a 
new method of treatment, as he was in the old days in 
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the danger ward of the Ward’s Island Hospital. 
One patient, Robert M. Washburn, has said of him: 
“‘The characteristic quality of Dr. Nichols was his 
loyalty to his patients not merely professionally but 
also personally. He stood close to them in their 
crises. He was not only a physician but the Good 
Physician in the scriptural sense. He might easily 
have lost his zeal for his profession were it not for his 
zeal for humanity. He was a symbol of refinement.” 

As early as 1908 Dr. Nichols was the leader in a 
movement among Worcester physicians to prevent the 
appalling mortality among children of tender years 
from infected milk and the ignorance of mothers of 
proper methods of feeding. The result was the general 
use of certified milk in the city and the saving of 
thousands of lives of infant children. At first Dr. 
Nichols acted as Treasurer of the committee, giving 
generously of his own means; later he was Chairman of 
the Medical Milk Commission of Worcester and re- 
mained through life a watchful member of its executive 
committee. He was one of the founders of the 
Associated Charities of Worcester, a director and for 
many years its President. He was early impressed by 
the overlapping of charitable work as well as by the 
waste of effort and annoyance caused by successive 
appeals throughout the year to the same generous 
giver. He, with like-minded persons, founded the 
Worcester Welfare Federation, whose annual Golden 
Rule Fund, a blessing to givers, dispensers and objects 
alike, marks an epoch in wise charity, and affords a 
highly intelligent example in the art of effective help 
to the needy and helpless. 

Dr. Nichols was for many years a member of the 
Hughes Medical Club, made up of the leading and 
progressive physicians of his own school with oc- 
casional meetings in Boston. He also lectured at inter- 
vals between 1887 and 1907 in the Boston University 
School of Medicine on the History and Methodology 
of Medicine, and on the History of Medicine and 
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Medical Ethics. He was keenly interested as a 
Trustee of the Westborough Hospital for the Insane, a 
position to which he was appointed in 1894 and con- 
tinued to hold through life. He was President of the 
Worcester County Homeopathic Society, as had been 
his father before him, as well as of the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society. During the World 
War Dr. Nichols threw himself with his usual enthu- 
siasm into the local work of the Red Cross, and spared 
neither purse nor person in effectively promoting its 
noble work. 

Dr. Nichols was born and brought up in All Saints 
Parish, Worcester. He filled every responsible posi- 
tion in the parish and was a sustaining prop to every 
successive rector. He was chosen upon the Vestry as 
early as 1885; he first became Junior Warden in 1902, 
and succeeded his lifelong friend, Charles G. Wash- 
burn, in 1925 as Senior Warden and performed the 
duties of that office until his death. He was active 
in the formation of the Diocese of Western Massa- 
chusetts, was nearly always if not constantly a dele- 
gate from All Saints to its Diocesan Conventions, and 
was an effective member first and last of every dio- 
cesan committee. The diocese sent him as a lay dele- 
gate to successive General Conventions of the whole 
church, the last of which he attended being that held 
at Washington in October, 1928. He was also a dele- 
gate to several Provincial Synods. The Vestry of All 
Saints Church, in a memorial, described his life “as 
interwoven with the very fabric of that parish and the 
diocese, that his grace of spirit bound him intimately 
to the members of the parish, that aggressiveness was 
not his, nor did the clash of combat appeal to him, 
but that he had more effective ways of convincing 
others of the right; and there was an inner glow in him 
that radiated gently out and warmed the hearts and 
spurred the minds of those who met him.” 

For the first fifteen years of his life out of college 
Dr. Nichols was too busy in fitting himself for a 
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physician’s life and in caring for his parents and grow- 
ing family, to say nothing of earning a living, to indulge 
the bookish instincts that stirred within him or to 
begin the collecting and the writing that absorbed him 
so largely in his later years. In a Record of the Class 
of 1872, published in 1887, he contented himself with 
saying: ‘‘Have lived a quiet, busy, professional life 
in Worcester ever since my graduation from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1875.” But during the 
next ten years his literary bent showed itself, for to the 
Class Record of 1897, after again alluding to his ‘‘ busy 
life,” he goes on to say: ‘“‘I have not forgotten the 
injunction of Oliver Wendell Holmes, in one of his 
lectures at the Medical School, to have a hobby as 
well as a profession; and in consequence I have the 
incurable disease, Biblio-Mania!”’ 

It was in this very year, 1897, that he was elected a 
member of the American Antiquarian Society. But 
before this, even from the days of his youth, he had 
been made welcome to its library, had studied its rich 
collections, and had become familiar with its aims and 
dreams. As he became filled with the spirit of Isaiah 
Thomas, the founder of the Society, his zeal, his 
interest, his devotion to the Society increased, cul- 
minating with his election to membership. The first 
recognition by the Society of his growing interest and 
loyalty was when he was made a member of the Com- 
mittee on Publications in 1909, his service on which 
lasted until 1919. He was elected a member of the 
Council in 1911, and continued a Councillor for the 
rest of his life. During this period he served on the 
Committee on the Hall, as Recording Secretary, on 
the Library Committee, and as Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence. Finally, at the Annual Meeting in 
October, 1917, he received at the hands of the Society 
its highest honor, when he was elected President. His 
all too brief service in that office was, however, of a 
quality and promise, fully to merit the verdict in the 
Council’s memorial that ‘‘Since Isaiah Thomas no one 
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of our presidents has undertaken the duties of that 
office, better fitted to be the head of a learned collecting 
Society; and it is the Society’s misfortune that he has 
not been spared to guide and encourage its efforts to 
be the leader in its chosen field.” 

Worthington Chauncey Ford, an intimate and 
appreciative friend of Dr. Nichols, than whom there is 
no better judge of literary effort, describes his private 
collections in commenting upon the work linking his 
name with that of the Society: 


In a quiet way, guided by a real love of books and intelligent- 
ly directed enthusiasm, he accomplished something worthwhile 
in bibliography. He did not essay any large undertaking, 
like Sabin’s “Dictionary of Books relating to America,” or 
Evans’ “American Bibliography”; but in collecting and 
listing he treated minor objects and by his sense of complete- 
ness raised them above their real importance. Having at 
hand the library of the American Antiquarian Society, with its 
wealth of American imprints and newspapers, he wisely turned 
to it for foundation material on what would be of greatest 
interest locally. His first compilation of size was a “ Bibli- 
ography of Worcester, 1775-1848,” privately printed on the 
press of his friend, Franklin P. Rice of Worcester. A second 
edition, much enlarged, was printed in 1916. While preparing 
that volume he was impressed by the issues of the press of 
Isaiah Thomas, who was the first to set up a printing press in 
the town. Both in quantity and in quality Thomas stands 
among the most progressive printers of his day, almost as 
great in popularizing books as Franklin and Rivington. 
Dr. Nichols began to collect Thomas’ publications and as a 
result of many years’ search he has made the Thomas collec- 
tion in the Antiquarian Society the most complete known, 
and to the end of his life Thomas’ career interested him. His 
study of Thomas’ diaries, correspondence and account books 
led to a number of essays which have widened our knowledge 
of the methods of printing in Massachusetts in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

A second interest was that in Massachusetts Almanacs, of 
which no list or special collection existed. He prepared a full 
bibliography, 1639-1850, a task of no little difficulty, because 
of the scarcity of the early issues in spite of the editions 
printed. That list, with its introduction, at once took its 
place as authoritative, covering the field so thoroughly as to 
leave only gleanings to be added. Out of that adventure grew 
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the reproduction by photostat of the Massachusetts Almanacs 
issued in the 17th century—sixty-four in number—an achieve- 
ment not since equalled. With characteristic generosity he 
gave the money received from the sale of sets to the Anti- 
quarian Society. 

What he could do in a minute research is shown by his study 
of the little tract of the Bible in Verse and the running down of 
the Boston edition of the Baskett Bible. Whatever he under- 
took had some useful purpose, either to aid him in his own 
collections or to indicate to institutions concerned what was 
required to strengthen them in the particular department 
treated. As a consequence, the books he had on his own 
shelves reflected the labor he had given to bibliography. His 
Thomas books formed a section by themselves; his works of 
general reading lined his library and living rooms; in a safe in 
the former he kept his incunabula, not many in number but 
each one in perfect condition and bought for some special 
purpose, to round out a small but very select group. It was 
his original intention to get one specimen of printing for each 
year from 1460 to 1500, and in each instance, a specimen of an 
important or significant book. In this he succeeded, for 
many of the years obtaining additional examples. He knew 
his books and loved them for their oddity or rarity as well as 
for companionship. Thus in his own field he had a greater 
authority that would seem to be his due. Devoted to a few 
lines of investigation, none of them “popular,” he accom- 
plished much. He would follow up minute points, long over- 
looked or misinterpreted, or even controverted, and he solved 
the doubts in a satisfying manner. It is enough to call atten- 
tion to his larger essays in book-lore; the minor instances are 
too numerous to list. 


The more important books and essays written by 
Dr. Nichols, additional to those mentioned by Mr. 
Ford, were: ‘‘Some Notes on Isaiah Thomas and his 
Worcester Imprints,’’ 1900; ‘‘Isaiah Thomas, Printer, 
Writer and Collector,’ 1912; ‘“‘Justus Fox, a German 
Printer of the 18th Century, 1915”; ‘Portraits of 
Isaiah Thomas,” 1921; ‘‘Samuel Salisbury, a Boston 
Merchant in the Revolution,” 1926; and ‘Checklist 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont Almanacs,”’ 
1929. 

Upon his election to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, on March 8, 1917, Dr. Nichols entered its 
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field of work with his wonted enthusiasm, and, 
besides contributing to its proceedings and papers, 
showed his deep interest in its meetings by his constant 
attendance. The first duty laid upon him was as 
Chairman of the Committee to examine the Library 
and Cabinet, reporting at the April Meeting, 1918 
(Proceedings, vol. 51, p. 334). He presented then an 
interesting statement of the needs of the Library, 
and was so much impressed with the extent and value 
of the large manuscript collection that he then 
promised himself to contribute something of value to 
add to it with the hope that other members would 
follow his example. The opportunity came for him 
to do this in March, 1922, when he obtained the papers 
of Gov. William Livingston, of New Jersey, and of his 
son-in-law Matthew Ridley of Maryland, numbering 
about 1500 pieces from 1770-1790. These he pre- 
sented at the March meeting of that year, with 
extended remarks on their value and contents, and 
something of the family history, owing to their 
possession by the late Charles Eliot Norton, a descend- 
ant. He served on the Council of the Society for the 
term 1919 to 1921. 

Dr. Nichols read his paper on Isaiah Thomas, which 
was to be printed elsewhere, at the January meeting, 
1923. He read a letter, at the May meeting, 1925, 
with brief remarks, written from Agawam (Spring- 
field) by William Pynchon to Roger Ludlow, dated 
January 19, 1638. His last paper, read at the January 
meeting, 1926, was on the “Various Forms of the 
Columbus Codex.” He paid tributes to the memory 
of Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt at the January meeting, 
1922, and to Granville Stanley Hall, May meeting, 
1924. His last active service was on the Committee 
to Nominate Officers in April, 1926. In October, 
1923, he was one of several delegates appointed by the 
Society to attend the Centenary of Francis Parkman at 
Montreal on November 13, 1923. 

A description of Dr. Nichols’ services to the City 
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of Worcester would be incomplete without mentioning 
his continued interest in the growth and usefulness 
of its Free Public Library. He served painstakingly 
as a member of the Board of Directors of the library 
for the four years from January 1, 1920, acting as 
President of the Board for the last year of his term. 
The librarian says of his services to the library: ‘‘It 
was a great source of satisfaction during all his term 
for both the librarian and the library staff to be 
associated with a gentleman of such sound biblio- 
graphical learning, and also common sense and judg- 
ment in all matters relating to library methods and 
management. His loss, I believe, is more deeply 
felt in Worcester than that of any contemporary.” 

Dr. Nichols was also elected in 1897 a member of 
that choice band of Collectors and Dilettanti, the Club 
of Odd Volumes of Boston, and served as its Vice- 
President during the year 1925, and as its President 
for the years 1926 and 1927. On the evening of 
April 15, 1908, he read a paper before the club mem- 
bers on the oldest library in the world, ‘‘The Library 
of Rameses the Great and Some of its Books,’’ which 
was subsequently published by the Club under the 
title ‘‘The Library of Rameses,” and printed by 
D. B. Updike at the Merrymount Press. ‘The Isle of 
Pines, 1668,” an ‘‘Essay in Bibliography,’’ published 
by the Club in 1920 and printed at the same press, 
was dedicated by the author, Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, ‘‘To Charles Lemuel Nichols, Lover of Books, 
Colleague, Friend.” 

In 1916 Dr. Nichols was made by the Corporation 
of Brown University a member of the Committee of 
Management of the John Carter Brown Library, that 
choice collection of Americana which is a part of the 
University. Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, the accom- 
plished librarian, in a sketch of him for the Brown 
Alumni Monthly, says that ‘‘Dr. Nichols’ knowledge 
of books in the library’s field had made him of the 
greatest use to the Committee of Management and to 
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the staff,” to the latter even more than to the former, 
as being in a “‘position to appreciate the value of his 
services to the institution. His unusual knowledge of 
books and prices and of the needs of the collection 
enabled us to turn to him for consultation in our daily 
problems. If I were asked to say, however, what had 
been Dr. Nichols’ greatest usefulness to the library, I 
would say that it had been here, as everywhere else, 
the influence of his personality and his unfailing 
kindness and understanding. ”’ 

In 1918 Brown University conferred upon Dr. 
Nichols the degree of Doctor of Letters, President 
Faunce describing him in these felicitous words: 
**Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., of the Class of 1872: 
a beloved physician and a lover of books, skilled in 
collecting, interpreting, and editing precious manu- 
scripts and rare volumes, whose historic insight and 
appreciation of beautiful things are constantly at the 
service of Massachusetts and Rhode Island.” 

Subsequently and in the same year Dr. Nichols was 
elected by the Corporation of Brown University a 
member of the Board of Fellows, and assigned for 
duty on the ‘‘Advisory and Executive Committee” 
of the Corporation, which acts as its right arm be- 
tween the infrequent meetings of that body, and is 
sometimes known as the ‘‘Minor Quorum.” He 
served on this committee as well as on various other 
committees of the Corporation as long as he lived 
and always with unfailing cheerfulness and faithful- 
ness. President Faunce writes of the debt of the 
University to Dr. Nichols: 

Dr. Charles L. Nichols has in recent years been one of the 
great intellectual and spiritual assets of Brown University. 
Trained in the scientific methods of modern medicine, his 
sympathy and understanding overflowed the boundaries of his 
profession, and we at Brown knew him chiefly as humanist 
as lover of all things rare and beautiful, as scholar in realms of 
literature and history. In every discussion as to the meaning 


and value of liberal education he was at the front. In the 
development of our University Library he took the keenest 
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interest. In the management of the John Carter Brown 
Library his knowledge and fine taste were of the greatest 
assistance. By his literary discrimination, his historical 
scholarship and his spiritual perceptions, he constantly 
enriched and illuminated our University life. 


On June 14, 1877, Dr. Nichols married Caroline 
Clinton Dewey, the daughter of the Hon. Francis H. 
Dewey of Worcester. She died on December 23, 
1878, leaving a daughter, Caroline Dewey, who is the 
wife of our associate, George Anthony Gaskill. He 
married again in 1884, Mary Jarette Brayton, the 
daughter of the Hon. John 8. Brayton of Fall River. 
There were three children of this marriage, Charles 
Lemuel Nichols, Jr.; Harriet Brayton Nichols, who is 
the wife of our associate, Daniel Waldo Lincoln; and 
Brayton Nichols, an aviator in the overseas army, who 
was accidentally killed while flying at the School of 
Aviation at Tours in France, when preparing for 
service at the front. 

V. KELLEN, 
For the Council 
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THE SPANISH MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
FLORIDA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


BY JAMES A. ROBERTSON 


peg I begin to speak in detail of the papers of 
the Florida State Historical Society, it might be 
well to say something of the Society itself. 

The Florida State Historical Society, in point of 
years, is a young organization, for it dates from so 
recent a period as 1921. However, its roots began at 
least as early as 1914, when Mrs. Jeannette Thurber 
Connor of New York City and New Smyrna, Florida, 
became vitally interested in the history of Florida, and 
began to make systematic studies therein. Beginning 
her investigations among printed materials, especially 
the books of Buckingham Smith and Woodbury 
Lowery, she was led speedily to the study of all 
manuscripts that were available to her at that time in 
the New York Public Library, the New York Historical 
Society, and the Library of Congress. Some of these 
were in transcript form, others were the originals. 
These only served to whet her appetite. The next 
step was the investigation of the original manuscript 
materials relating to Florida in that vast storehouse 
for the history of the Americas, the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville, the medium of investigation being 
Miss Irene A. Wright, who has aided so many investi- 
gators in the Spanish archives. Thereupon, Mrs. 
Connor set about acquiring for herself transcripts of 
many important documents, and with those which she 
had already had made in the United States, she began 
to write about Florida. 

Meanwhile, Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., whose interest 
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had long led him into the field of Spanish colonization, 
became interested in the history of Florida, especially 
its Spanish history. He, too, sought materials in the 
various libraries of the United States. When he went 
to the Library of Congress, Mr. P. Lee Phillips, Chief 
of the Map Division (since deceased), introduced these 
two independent workers to each other. 

Quite naturally, the result was the formation of the 
Florida State Historical Society. The field of study 
was also, quite naturally, immediately broadened. 
The charter of the new organization declared two of 
the main objects to be the gathering of prime sources 
for the history of Florida and their publication. 

At about this time, Miss Wright was induced, 
primarily through the suggestion of Mr. H. R. Wagner, 
to install a photostat machine in the Archivo General 
de Indias, in order that, by the photostatic reproduc- 
tion of original manuscripts, the numerous chances for 
error in transcription might be avoided in the archives. 
The Society decided to have all materials in the future 
photostated instead of copied by hand or typewriter 
so far, at least, as the Archivo General de Indias was 
concerned. Accordingly, Miss Wright, working from 
indices which she had already prepared, or was to 
prepare, was directed to photostat for the Society, at 
Mr. Stetson’s expense, all important documents 
relating to Florida up to 1763, the year of the cession 
of the Floridas to England. 

It was not long before a stream of documents in 
photostat form began to flow in, and this continued 
until 1927, in fact, until the first part of 1928. Active 
photostating ceased, in August, 1927, by reason of the 
restrictive measures ordered by a decree formulated 
in the Ministerio de Bellas Artes with respect to the 
reproduction of manuscripts. However, documents 
that had already been photostated for the Society, 
continued to be sent until the first part of 1928. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports I have on the matter, one 
may still make investigations freely in the archives, 
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and may take notes, which will probably cover the 
hand copying of entire documents. He may also 
make use of the services of two typists by permission 
of the Chief of the Archives; but he may not photostat 
any material, or photograph it, except by special 
permission from Madrid, and this permission covers a 
very limited amount of reproduction by this means 
and only after prior investigation, and selection, and 
designation of all documents to be reproduced. Un- 
doubtedly this condition will change in course of time, 
but one may premise that permission to reproduce 
documents in Spain will probably never be as free 
again as it has been.! 

But, during the work period noted above, something 
like 100,000 sheets of photostat material were received 
from Seville. Thanks to Miss Wright’s activity, the 
Society now has the great bulk of the materials existing 
in the Archivo General de Indias relating to the history 
of Florida between the years 1518 and 1763; not all, 
for some of the manuscripts were comparatively of 
little or no interest or value, or were virtually dupli- 
cates of materials already received. Also, investiga- 
tion was not complete among certain divisions of 
papers, such as the papers of the Casa de Contrataci6n 
and those of Justicia, among which one might expect 
some good finds to be made. 

Some photostats later than 1763 have also been 
made, but only in a very limited degree. Indices of 
documents have been made, however, for the Society 
of a great many of the later legajos dealing with the 
second Spanish occupation of the Floridas, especially 
in that great collection of documents known as the 
‘‘Papeles de Cuba.” These indices cover many 
thousands of titles pertaining to Florida. 

The Society has also some thousands of typewritten 
and some handwritten transcripts from the Spanish 


1By special arrangement, however, the Library of Congress is now finding it_possible 


to get from Spanish archives, on a limited scale, through its agent, Mr. Roscoe R. Hill— 
the compiler of the volume on the “Papeles de Cuba” for Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington—reproductions of documents by a fairly new process of filming in reduced form. 
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archives in Seville, Madrid, and Simancas. It is 
realized that errors may be found in these transeripts 
and no claim is made that they are absolutely correct, 
although the percentage of error is probably quite 
small—and one must remember that, until we began 
of late years to photostat, transcripts like these were 
acclaimed by most scholars. The Society also owns 
some hundreds of maps which have been photographed 
or photostated in various archives and libraries in 
Europe and the United States. It has, for instance, 
the Florida maps among those made for Professor 
Karpinsky of the University of Michigan. It has also 
many reproductions of documents on Florida existing 
in libraries and other repositories in the United States, 
as well as some materials from the Record Office in 
London. In fact, as this is written, I have just come 
from the State Archives of Georgia in Atlanta where I 
have made arrangements for the photostating of 
considerable material. 

The Society has therefore gathered certain prime 
sources, and some of these it has published. Mrs. 
Connor, in her tanslation of the Memorial by Gonzalo 
Solis de Méras, the brother-in-law of Pedro Menéndez 
de Avilés, the founder of St. Augustine, and in her first 
volume of Colonial Records of Spanish Florida made an 
excellent beginning. These were followed by The 
Luna Papers translated and edited by Professor Her- 
bert Ingram Priestley of the University of California 
at Berkeley, which like the Colonial Records published 
both the original Spanish and its translation into 
English in a page-for-page form. Mrs. Connor left 
her second volume of Colonial Records more than half 
completed and arrangements have been made to finish 
this volume, as well as to compile the third volume 
which had been tentatively laid out by Mrs. Connor. 
Professor Wilbur H. Siebert of the University of Ohio 
now has in press for the Society his two volumes, The 
Loyalists of East Florida, which will be published this 
year, 1929. The first volume is Professor Siebert’s 
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own narrative; the second consists of the claims 
presented to the government of Great Britain for 
property losses in East Florida by Loyalists during the 
American Revolutionary War. These are reproduced 
from a copy of the original of the Records Office in 
London existing in the New York Publie Library. 
Mr. P. Lee Phillips reproduced in an atlas to accom- 
pany his Notes on the Life and Works of Bernard Romans 
the great map of East and West Florida laid down by 
Romans, and of which only one complete copy is 
known, namely, that in the Library of Congress. Mrs. 
Connor also reproduced in facsimile Ribaut’s own 
narrative of his expedition to Florida in 1562, this 
being reproduced from the Lambeth Palace copy of 
the original, one of two copies known. These are 
actual accomplishments. Arrangements have been 
made for the publication of other materials which will 
run into more than a dozen volumes, and will consist 
of materials from many places of deposit. 

Enough has been said to show that the Society has 
gathered a rich collection of papers and that these are 
being made available by means of publication. The 
rest of this paper will concern itself with the docu- 
ments themselves. 

About one-half the papers have been indexed and cal- 
endared more or less roughly and filed chronologically. 
In due course of time a full calendar will be made and 
materials will be indexed so that information on any 
given subject may be readily found, but this will, of 
course, be a work of years. The papers indexed cover 
the period 1518-1819, three centuries of Spanish 
ownership of Florida, except for the twenty years of 
British occupation, three centuries, it must be con- 
fessed, not palpitating throughout with energy, initia- 
tive, or constructive administration, although none of 
these elements were altogether lacking, nor yet cen- 
turies of Cathay. For the sake of comparison, it 
might be of interest to note briefly what are the first 
and last documents in this Spanish collection. The 
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first consists of two Royal Decrees sent to the Royal 
Officials of Cuba and having some application to 
Florida; the last is a letter relative to persons from 
that part of West Florida annexed to the United 
States in consequence of the revolution of West 
Florida in 1810, who were desirous of settling in East 
Florida. 

Between these two extremes, one, a dim looking 
forward to the land called Florida, then almost 
entirely unknown; the other, portraying a Florida 
that after many vicissitudes had been ceded to the 
United States by a still unratified treaty and was still 
being administered by Spain is a not inconsiderable 
amount of history. Between these two extremes lie 
the various Spanish explorations and attempts to 
found permanent settlements; the abortive settlement 
of the French Huguenots along the east coast; the 
successful colonization by Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, 
one of the Spanish colonial pioneers worthy of mention 
beside Cortes and Lépez de Legazpi; the ruthless 
extermination of the French; the revenge by Gourgues; 
the slow beginnings of government and administration; 
missionary enterprises; Indian revolts; years of neglect 
or half-hearted attention; Drake’s sack of St. Augus- 
tine; pirate raids along the coast or on the high sea; 
shudderings lest some European rival swoop down 
upon the weak colony; starving years, when the sub- 
sidy from Mexico or other parts failed to reach 
Florida because of shipwreck, or abscondings or piracy; 
acts of heroism or of pusillanimity; malfeasances; 
bickerings; residencias of officials with all their attend- 
ant ills; troubles between officials of church and state; 
all the dullnesses and hideousnesses of small com- 
munities, enlivened only from time to time by occur- 
rences of an unusual nature, such as, perhaps the 
arrival of a ship from the homeland; the changing of 
governors and other officials; some periods of ease and 
delightful living in plantations set out with orange 
groves and other fruits; moral and national stagnation; 
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garrisons, usually too weak, and at times with their 
soldiers ill-clad and ill-fed; Moore’s attempt to filch 
Florida for the English; the settlement of the Ogle- 
thorpe colony in Georgia and the loss of the old 
province of Guale or east Georgia and its hinterlands; 
the whole episode between Oglethorpe and the Spanish 
governors of Florida at St. Augustine and the Spanish 
officials in Cuba; the cession to Great Britain; the 
American Revolution and the precocious young 
Bernardo GAdlvez; the recession to Spain; the press 
down from Georgia begun by the English and con- 
tinued by the Anglo-Americans of the new republic; 
the trading house of Panton and Leslie with its 
tentacles spread throughout an immense territory; 
McGillivray, the Scotch-French-Indian planter with a 
classical education, who at one time held commissions 
as a brigadier general from three nations; William 
Augustus Bowles, the arch adventurer from Maryland; 
the revolutions in East and West Florida; Amelia 
Island and Gregor McGregor; British designs; Andrew 
Jackson; and finally, the inevitable cession to the 
United States. All of this lies between the two rather 
insignificant documents which I have cited; and all 
can be read in the papers of the Florida State Historical 
Society, which have come in photostat form from the 
Archivo General de Indias. When the rest of the 
documents shall have been indexed and properly filed, 
the story will be fuller and more authentic. And 
especially, when the papers dealing with the second 
Spanish occupation shall have been photostated, we 
shall have almost in full that wonderful story of the 
contact between the Americans of the young republic 
of the United States and the Spaniards of Florida. 
And when all of these documents shall have been 
supplemented with the materials in the Records Office 
of Great Britain and thosegin other depositories 
(already partially acquired) we shall have the story as 
nearly complete as it is possible to know it. 

The documents of the Archivo General de Indias are 
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supplemented in many ways by papers from other 
sources. For instance, a document of 1821 which 
comes from a library in the United States is the con- 
fidential report of a committee appointed to consider 
the question of a ratification of the treaty of 1819 by 
which Florida was ceded to the United States, and in 
accordance with the advice of which the treaty was 
finally ratified. 

Of the whole story of Florida’s history, I have to 
confess that it is that part from near our own advent as 
a nation to our acquisition of the southern peninsula 
that most interests me; for it is the story of the contact 
and clash of two civilizations, the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Hispanic. The insistent press downward from the 
north across the Georgia border, intermingled as it was 
with many diverse features, including land hunger, 
Indians, fugitive slaves, trade (both legitimate and 
contraband) marks the period from 1784 to 1819. The 
rough bordermen became a potent factor in forcing the 
acquisition of the land of plenty and promise to the 
southward. Again and again, Spain remonstrated 
against what it considered encroachments on its terri- 
tory. The War of 1812 but strengthened the desire 
of the Anglo-Americans. Diplomatic action was in 
part forced by the fact of the border and the uncon- 
trollable desires and actions of the bordermen. The 
story is never dull, be it ever so sordid at times. From 
these documents, when they shall all have been as- 
sembled, one will be able to construct a marvelous 
chapter in the history of the United States; and not the 
least interesting part of it will be the part of Florida in 
the westward movement. 

Considered as a whole, the documents exhibit 
Florida as a frontier region; and it must be remembered 
that that region is as truly a frontier country still as it 
was three centuries ago. Founded as a buffer prov- 
ince of Spain to prevent other European nations from 
encroaching on the riches of New Spain and Peru, 
that is, born as a Spanish province from the fears of 
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its first mother country, Florida kept throughout its 
two Spanish régimes, its pioneer quality. An Ez- 
pediente of 1602, which the Society will publish as 
soon as possible, consists of the papers (consultas of the 
council, statements, decrees, and other matters) 
relative to the proposal to abandon Florida as a Span- 
ish outpost because of its general worthlessness, its 
cost, lack of return, and the dangers incurred by hold- 
ing it. It was decided not to abandon the country 
because (among other reasons) of its position as a 
frontier region, Paradoxical as it may seem, Florida 
is still, to an unexpected degree, a pioneer region. It 
is made so by its location, its products, and its indus- 
tries. Its vast forests are exploited for their naval 
supplies and lumber. Its phosphates yield fertilizers 
for other regions, both domestic and foreign. Its 
rich pasturage and free grazing privileges toward the 
western end of the state are fit for the rearing of cattle, 
and Florida has, in consequence, its troops of real 
cowboys. Its waters are the fisherman’s paradise, 
and although its game is disappearing before the on- 
slaughts of the civilized sportsman, yet during the 
hunting season, the issuing of hunting licenses forms 
the chief industry in the county buildings of certain 
districts. The east and west coasts of the peninsula, 
with the incomparable ridge lying between are the 
happy hunting grounds of the tourist. And there are 
still thousands and thousands of acres of unoccupied 
lands. In our own day, the scandals of the early land 
companies have been repeated in another form; and 
Florida is even now recovering from the ‘“‘noisy”’ 
efforts of promoters of ‘‘homes”’ who flocked into the 
state from all parts of the Union ‘‘to get their slice 
while the getting was good.” 

These conditions and factors are all more or less 
reflected in the documents. Glancing now at the 
manuscripts up to and including the year 1600, over 
six hundred documents, varying in length from a 
single page to several hundreds of pages, have already 
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been indexed. Every year after 1518 is represented 
except the years of 1519-1524, 1531, 1533-1536, 1539, 
1540, 1542, 1543, 1546, 1548, 1549, and 1551-1557; 
but it is quite probable that these years will be 
represented in the documents still to be indexed. In 
this numeration, no account has been taken of series 
of documents indexed under a single title, as for 
instance, royal decrees, many of which are often 
lumped together under a single caption. These six 
hundred odd documents treat, among other things, 
of the expeditions of Ayll6n, Narvaez (the unlucky 
and one-eyed leader who had proven no match for 
Cortes) the chivalrous and magnetic Soto, and 
Tristan de Luna y Arellano. The heirs of Ponce de 
Le6én wander through these pages, as do also Alvar 
Nitifez Cabeza de Vaca and his companion Dorantes, 
the widow of Narvaez (Maria de Valenzuela), and 
Isabel de Bobadilla, fit helpmeet of the invincible 
Hernando de Soto. Here are royal decrees, consultas 
of the council, petitions and memorials, testimonios, 
letters from the viceroys of Mexico and the governors 
of Cuba and Porto Rico; from the royal officials of 
various regions, and from the officials of the Casa de 
Contratacién. The virile Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, 
too, is a prolific writer of letters, all interesting, and 
later, with other materials in the Archivo General de 
Indias and in the archives at Simancas to form one 
volume or several volumes of the publications of the 
Society. Here is information of the region called 
Santa Elena; rumors of French and English activities; 
Spanish fleets, royal pilots, and artillery; the presidio 
of San Agustin and other forts; lawsuits against various 
persons; subsidies; Jesuits and Franciscans; and 
many other matters. Governors succeeding the great 
adelantado (especially his nephew Pedro Menéndez 
Marqués, who governed the colony during a critical 
period); visitadores (especially Dr. Caceres and Bal- 
tasar del Castillo), who roused up enmities that were 
never forgotten, and many other officials play their 
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part in these documents. We hear of a soldier who was 
tried for dishonoring the wife of the chief pilot of 
St. Augustine; of shipwrecks; of pirates and piracy; 
of the playing card monopoly; of a missionary who 
desired certain books to be sent him; of the salaries of 
officials. There is a letter from Fray Francisco de 
Pareja who was to compile a grammar and other works 
in and about the Timucua language—a tongue now 
long disused. Perhaps the most interesting episode 
during the period, after the fact of the successful colo- 
nization by Menéndez and the fate of the Frenchmen 
north of St. Augustine (if we leave out of account the 
early exploring expeditions) was the sack of St. 
Augustine by Sir Francis Drake in 1586. Though this 
was really one of the lesser exploits of the English 
freebooter, its effect on the Spaniards was tremendous. 

On June 7, the day after the raid, it was reported by 
Governor Pedro Menéndez Marqués. The royal 
officials reported it on June 17, and on that day the 
governor wrote again. A long report of June 30 from 
Havana and an investigation made in the same city 
on the same day relate entirely to the raid; while Pedro 
de Arana on the same day gave a detailed account of 
the loss of the fort of St. Augustine. On July 2, 
Fernandez and on July 4, Pedro de Arana wrote to the 
Casa de Contrataci6n regarding it. On August 4, 
Alvarez de Toledo wrote to the king and in September 
the Casa de Contrataci6n drew up a brief report. 
Again on October 3 a long report was made in Spain, 
which included the report of the Casa; and on October 
15, a long letter of 34 pages from St. Augustine de- 
scribed conditions resulting from the raid and asked 
relief. Thereafter, for many years, the remembrance 
of the raid remained in Florida and Drake was classed 
with the pirates who thronged about the coasts of the 
Spanish possessions. 

Every year of the period of 1601-1700 is represented 
by documents already indexed—a total of over 1750, 
although if enclosures were counted this number would 
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be increased very materially. These documents go 
far toward giving a pretty fair knowledge of the Florida 
of the seventeenth century, a period about which 
comparatively little has been definitely known, not- 
withstanding that the story is known in its broad out- 
lines. The seventeenth century, with part of the 
eighteenth has been aptly called the great dark period 
of the history of Florida. When these documents 
shall have been studied fully, they will throw light, not 
only on the immediate history of the Spaniards in 
Florida, but on the history of the surrounding terri- 
tories, especially with regard to the activities of other 
European nations in this general district. 

The century opens tamely enough. We have 
already seen that Spain debated the abandonment of 
the province in 1602. On March 19, 1605, another 
discussion took place as to whether it were best to 
dismantle the fort at St. Augustine or to remove it 
to another place. For many years, document follows 
document, which apparently offer little of immediate 
interest, and one is apt to become satiated with 
petitions, memorials, accounts of services, needs of the 
weak garrisons, reports and complaints of governors, 
royal officials, friars, and others, the need for a subsidy, 
and a thousand and one petty details that show often 
how humdrum must have been much of the life in this 
farthest northern outpost of Spain in the New World. 
But I suspect that a careful perusal of all these 
documents, many of them tiresome, together with the 
money and expense accounts of the royal officials, and 
other fiscal matters, and a consideration of them as a 
whole, will enable one to arrive at a pretty fair esti- 
mate of the economic side of the colony and that we 
shall be able to tell with fair accuracy how the province 
was managed, both with regard to the home country 
and the immediate administration in Florida itself. 

During the first half of the century, ecclesiastical 
affairs received increased importance, an importance 
that tended continually to increase still further. The 
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Bishop of Cuba had ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the 
colony and was later given a vicar auxiliar who per- 
sonally looked after general religious matters in the 
peninsula. Members of the Franciscan order, to 
which was entrusted the evangelization of the province, 
came in increasing number. Most of them seem to 
have labored well and faithfully amid surroundings 
that were often dismal enough; and some of them found 
the martyr’s crown. To one of them we are indebted 
for almost all we know of the Timucua language— 
that tongue which was spoken over much of the 
eastern and northern part of the peninsula and up into 
what is now Georgia. The government was no over- 
generous with the friars—it could not be on the 
pittances doled out to it, and we find the friars joining 
the chorus of officials, widows, orphans, soldiers, and 
others for relief. Before the end of the century, the 
friars had founded many missions and doctrinas that 
stretched throughout much of present Florida and into 
the Georgia of today. 

During the first half of the century, some explora- 
tions were made and some descriptions of them are 
found in these papers. In 1605, for instance, there is a 
description of the rivers and other physical features of 
the east coast below St. Augustine. But the most 
important explorations, as we shall see, were left for 
the closing years of the century. 

Indian affairs, quite naturally, assumed considerable 
importance, and the usually weak and defenseless 
condition of the presidio at St. Augustine was a matter 
of continual alarm, not only in case of possible aggres- 
sion from European enemies, but from the red men of 
the forest as well. Some insurrections did occur, but 
after all, these were surprisingly few. The murder of a 
friar by the Apalachee Indians in the late Forties of the 
century and the general revolt in that section roused 
much excitement but quiet was restored without very 
great loss. Toward the end of the century, there were 
rather serious revolts, with the murder of Franciscans 
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and others. Several of the documents refer to mer- 
chandise for presents—bright colored cloth and other 
trifles which they esteemed highly. That the Indians 
had just cause for complaint at times is seen in a docu- 
ment of 1636 and that Spain recognized such condi- 
tions is seen in the appointment of a “‘protector of the 
Indians.”’ Also, a decree of 1660 forbade the employ- 
ing of the Indians of the town of Tolomato in personal 
services. In 1651, a cacique of the Timucua Indians 
wrote a letter in his own language to the King com- 
plaining of treatment received from certain officials 
over a parcel of land. With the letter was sent a 
translation into Spanish made by a Spanish friar—a 
rather free translation be it said. This letter has been 
translated directly into English by Dr.John R.Swanton 
of the Smithsonian Institution and will be published 
(probably in 1930) by the Society. With this letter 
will be published other material relating to the Indians 
of Florida—a new interlinear translation, with the 
Spanish and its translation of the Timucua letter of 
1688 published in the late nineteenth century by 
Buckingham Smith, a description of the game of ball 
as played by the Indians, which a friar, by the way, 
declared to be “‘ of the devil,’’ and other matter. 

The usual number of royal decrees is found during 
the seventeenth century, some of which being general 
in tone were sent to all Spanish colonies in the Ameri- 
cas and to the Philippines. Some of them, as has so 
often been seen in all other Spanish colonies, remained 
a dead letter, some were only partially observed. 
Some could not be observed because of existing condi- 
tions. The death of the Spanish queen brought forth 
a document in 1612 in which were described the cere- 
monies held in Florida over this doleful incident. 
Acts of piracy were frequent during the entire period. 
In 1683, it was reported that 230 English and French 
corsairs had actually landed in Florida; and the defeat 
of a pirate band that same yearwas duly celebrated and 
reported on. There was considerable agitation looking 
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toward the settlement of Indian families from Cam- 
peche to engage in the industries of weaving and 
spinning, as well as families from the Canaries and 
from the Spanish province of Galicia. Land grants 
and waste lands received some attention. During the 
period there were nineteen governors. Of them one 
was deposed but later reinstated and one abandoned 
his office. Some of them appear to have been fairly 
able men. They were all held down by Spain’s 
method of shackling its officials and frowning on 
initiative of action. 

By far the most interesting and important events of 
the century center about the relations of the Spaniards 
with the English and the French. In this century, we 
have accounts of fugitive negro slaves that cross the 
borders from the English colonies and take refuge 
among the Spaniards and Indians—which was to 
continue during the second Spanish occupation and 
was to become one of the chief causes of complaints by 
the Anglo-Americans. In 1669, the viceroy of Mexico, 
in a document of 89 pages, records an attempt by the 
English to surprise the presidio of St. Augustine. 
Thereafter, threats from the English of the colonies to 
the north were of continual occurrence, and were the 
forerunners of the assault by Moore in the early eight- 
eenth century and the near mid-century troubles with 
Oglethorpe. The English began to penetrate into the 
lands to the westward and northeastward, lands that 
Spain regarded with sufficient color of right as its own. 
English traders penetrated among the Indians and 
tried to wean them from Spain. All this led inexorably 
to the decision of 1763 by which Spain lost Florida. 

Rumors of French settlement along the coast of the 
gulf of Mexico in the Pensacola region were rife from 
1685 to the end of the century. This caused great 
consternation and led to a renewal of Spanish explora- 
tion in this region which had been almost entirely 
abandoned since the disastrous expedition of Luna y 
Arellano in 1559-1561. The English penetration had 
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led to plans for the construction of roads; the rumors 
concerning the French led to plans for surveys of the 
gulf region. The roads do not seem to have been built. 
The surveys were actually made and have been well 
recorded. Vague rumors of the La Salle colony can 
be discerned from time to time. 

I have merely indicated in this resumé of the seven- 
teenth century some of the events that occurred and the 
direction toward which affairs were tending. This isin 
no sense to be regarded as other than a very summary 
account; and the same must be premised with regard 
to the following century upon which we are now to say 
a few words. 

For the eighteenth century, documents have been 
indexed to the number of almost one thousand; and 
all years of the century are represented except 1714, 
1717, 1761, 1762, 1764, 1767, 1768, 1771-1775, and 1780. 
As in the preceding century, many documents, which, 
considered singly and without relation to other docu- 
ments, present little of interest,when taken together and 
considered with relation to the various factors making 
up the life of the colony, take on a new significance. 
Among such manuscripts are various consultas of the 
council, juntas de guerra, petitions, memorials, ac- 
counts of services, requests of all sorts for relief, royal 
decrees touching many subjects, and other types of 
documents. Through these documents, indeed, flow 
much of the social life of the province. 

During the earlier years much attention continued 
to be given to the French near the Pensacola region; 
and various explorations and surveys were made on the 
part of the Spaniards, who, as has been seen before, were 
forced into consideration of the western country by 
competition from other European nations. The settle- 
ment of Louisiana inspired in the Spaniards a fear, not 
unlike, though less panicky, that inspired by their 
Huguenot compatriots of an earlier day along the east 
coast. This fear was destined to be allayed at a later 
date in this century when an unwilling Spain was 
forced to receive that same vast territory of Louisiana. 
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Much keener were the fear and anger inspired by the 
inroads and attacks of the English. These were also a 
hang-over from the preceding century, and were con- 
tinuous, except for intermittent and seeming periods 
of peace, well-nigh throughout the century. They 
had various culminations: 

1. The onslaught from South Carolina by the adven- 

turer Moore in the early years of the century. 

2. The founding of Georgia and the contest with 

Oglethorpe. 

3. The cession of Florida to the English in 1763. 

4. The recession to Spain by England in 1783. 

All of these, especially the second and fourth, are 
treated extensively in the documents already indexed. 
Indeed, volumes that concern all these epochs have 
been planned by the Society. One volume promised 
by Professor Herbert E. Bolton, of the University of 
California at Berkeley, will touch on events connected 
with the Moore epoch. Another work, probably of 
several volumes, to be translated and edited by 
Professor William W. Pierson, of the University of 
North Carolina, will center about the Oglethorpe and 
Montiano epoch. Still another work promised by 
Professor Isaac J. Cox, of Northwestern University, 
and Professor Kathryn T. Abbey, of the Florida 
State College for Women, will have as its theme the 
American Revolution in Florida. 

In 1683 begins the contact between the Spaniards 
and the Anglo-Americans of the new republic. Despite 
the fact that no special effort has been made to collect 
documents extensively from the Archivo General de 
Indias relative to this epoch, those that have been 
received testify to the richness of existing materials. 

Ecclesiastical matters during the eighteenth century 
receive considerable attention, although there is a 
somewhat insensible lessening of direct effort and of 
zeal, both on the part of the ecclesiastics themselves 
and of the government. However, there is discernible, 
as might be expected, a slight increase in effort after 
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the recession of the Floridas by England to Spain. 
Various glimpses are seen of friction between the 
regular and secular ecclesiastical organizations. 

The earlier part of the century is marked by peti- 
tions of all sorts for aid and relief, and by the efforts of 
the government to meet the needs, especially of the 
garrison of St. Augustine. The attempt to settle 
families from the Canaries still continues; and that man 
power in the garrison may be supplied, jail birds are 
drafted from the prisons of Spain. In 1738, it was 
thought that one of the best means of combating the 
English would be to settle Spanish families in the 
province. The wreck of a supply ship in 1707 caused 
considerable distress. A disastrous hurricane, com- 
parable to those of recent years, lashed the coasts of 
Florida in the same year. A lighter touch is an ac- 
count of the celebration of the birth of a prince in 
1612—which is told in a document of 45 pages. 
Conversely, the obsequies held after the death of the 
good King, Charles III, near the end of the century, 
show how the colony could suffer publicly. 

One document, at least, deals with the illicit trade 
with the English, who not only brought better but 
cheaper goods than Spain could supply. To maintain 
the trade of its colonies for the mother country, Spain 
prohibited all its colonial ports from giving permission 
to any French ship to anchor therein. Later, after the 
recession, when William Panton and John Leslie, the 
great Indian traders during the English régime, were 
allowed to remain on condition of becoming natural- 
ized Spanish subjects, they were allowed to send one 
ship annually to England to bring back English goods 
for their trade with the redmen. 

An attempt to restrain vice is seen in an order of 
1722 prohibiting gambling in private houses. A 
number of curious documents relate to administra- 
tional procedure and the medium of contact with the 
mother country. Some communications from that 
careful ambassador, in London, Tomas Geraldino, 
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arefound. One, of January 30, 1738, is an interesting 
document of six pages on the boundary between 
Carolina and Florida. 

There is much about the annual subsidy or situado, 
which often, as seen above, failed to reach the shores of 
Florida. To relieve the situation in the Apalachee 
region, it was planned in 1743 to establish a store 
among the Indians there, this in order to combat the 
English traders. Three years later, a document of 29 
pages relates to a new coin that it was proposed to 
mint in Mexico for Florida. It does not appear that 
this was ever minted, however. The plans of the 
Royal Company of Havana are discussed at some 
little length in several documents. Negro slaves con- 
tinue to take refuge in Florida and are well received. 
There is also a story of some Dutch and Scotch deserters 
who seek refuge in St. Augustine. An echo of the war 
is seen in a royal decree of 1763 which ordered five per 
cent of the value of all ships captured to be reserved 
for the king in addition to the one-eighth part which 
was set aside for the admiralty. 

After the war, that Spain was still watching affairs 
rather closely is seen in a document of 1765 enclosing a 
copy of the treaty between Great Britain and the 
Creeks which had been signed by Governor George 
Johnstone of West Florida. In 1769, there are echoes 
of the Irishman, Alexander O’Reilly, who served 
Spain so well in Louisiana. English reinforcements 
reached Pensacola in 1770, and in the same year Peter 
Chester was appointed governor of West Florida. 

The outbreak of hostilities between England and its 
American colonies was watched carefully by Spain. 
Letters from Luis de Unzaga y Amezaga to the great 
minister, José de Galvez (later the marquis of Sonora), 
of June 19 and August 13, 1776, advised the latter of 
the operations of the revolution. Many letters of that 
youthful but mature-minded Bernardo de Galvez 
(later the governor of Louisiana and West Florida), 
touch on the same matters. Spanish operations 
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against the English after Spain had declared war 
against England, alone, be it said and not as an ally of 
the revolting colonies, are detailed in many documents. 
In this connection, it may be noted that a sheaf of 
some 42 documents*of 143 pages in all covers the 
negotiations between Bernardo de Gdlzez and the 
officials at Havana, who were not nearly so eager to 
carry on the campaign as was Bernardo. Among the 
papers are found some excellent plans of Pensacola. 
A letter of May 26, 1781, gives a list of French officers 
who aided in the taking of Pensacola. The British 
flag captured on that occasion, by the way, still exists 
in the city of Toledo, Spain, but it has nearly fallen to 
pieces. As late as 1783, it was feared by the Spanish 
that the British were planning to recapture Pensacola. 

Various documents show something of the re- 
establishment of Spanish government in the recaptured 
provinces. They show also the rivalry between 
Spaniards and Anglo-Americans. The trade of the 
region is seen to be but a phase of that rivalry. The 
Spanish trade policy during its second period of occu- 
pation will be the theme of a volume being compiled 
for the Society by Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, of 
Western Reserve University; and the house of Panton 
and Leslie will be studied in another volume now being 
compiled by Miss Elizabeth Howard West, formerly of 
the Library of Congress and now Librarian of Techno- 
logical College of Lubbock, Texas, who has long been 
interested in that company. 

Still other documents show the English hostility 
toward the new republic. For instance, one Thomas 
Brown, formerly the superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for England, asks to be allowed to go to Havana as he 
believes he can be of service to Spain against the plans 
of the Americans. Panton and Leslie, who, not- 
withstanding their naturalization as Spanish citizens, 
remained British in their feelings, aided materially in 
attracting the Creeks to the Spanish cause. McGilli- 
vray, with great cunning, kept his hand well hidden 
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and no one was ever sure (except perhaps Panton) 
where he really stood. 

Familiar Spanish officials wander through these later 
documents—Miro, Navarro, Folch, Carondelet, Zes- 
pedes, Quesada, and others. Zespedes, in a letter to 
José de Galvez in 1786, opines that the American 
Congress has no power to enforce its enactments on 
state assemblies—having Georgia in mind. This is an 
early statement of the theory of State rights. 

A document of the same year relates to smallpox and 
its prevention; and a later one to the yellow fever 
scourge. Yet Juan Nepomuceno de Quesada asks for 
the governorship of east Florida because of the health- 
fulness of the region, this in striking contrast to former 
officials who had looked upon Florida as a desert. 

In 1787, the post of San Marcos de Apalachee was 
established, both as an outpost against possible Indian 
trouble and to consolidate the Spanish position in case 
of trouble with whites of any other nation. That 
same year a document shows a list of the inhabitants 
of Pensacola at the time of its capitulation. Another 
one gives a description of that weak-kneed conspirator, 
James Wilkinson, and other documents refer to the 
same shifty individual. Later events are foreshadowed 
by a royal order to construct a tower on Amelia 
Island in which two cannons were to be mounted. In 
1795, it is noted that the seeds of revolt have been 
sown among some of the inhabitants of East Florida 
who were said to have American associates. A sug- 
gestion that Florida be made an intendancy or sub- 
delegation under Havana received no support. It is 
rather pleasing to note that in 1799, one Juan Nepo- 
muceno Gémez was appointed to the position of school- 
master with a salary of thirty pesos per month. So 
ends the century. 

Less than fifty documents have been indexed for the 
nineteenth century, and these cover the years, 1801- 
1808, 1812, 1813, 1818, and 1819. These relate largely 
to administrational matters. The houses acquired 
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from the English when the latter withdrew from the 
country after 1783 are touched on in one document. 
Others concern royal and public works, an Indian 
Council in 1802, the collection of customs duties, a 
report on the inhabitants of Pensacola in 1805, and 
most important of all, the intrigues of citizens of the 
United States at Baton Rouge, also in 1805. The 
establishment of a primary school in Pensacola is 
agitated; while documents of 1812 and 1813 show that 
two places were reserved exclusively for boys from 
Florida in the Royal University of San Carlos in 
Havana. In 1818, Coppinger becomes governor of 
East Florida, and in the succeeding year, reports are 
still heard of Panton and Leslie. Thus the country 
moves on toward the end of the Spanish domination. 

Looking at the history of Spanish Florida as a whole, 
mosaics of which I have given in the present paper, one 
is immediately struck by the fact that the most 
important events and epochs are those in which inter- 
national relations appear. Contact with the French, 
the English, the pirates that swept along the coasts of 
Florida, the Anglo-Americans; all these make a wider 
appeal than the mere colonization by the Spaniards. 
And yet, Florida exhibits on a small scale, many of the 
same phenomena that are seen in larger and more im- 
portant Spanish colonies. It differed in some respects 
in that it was a direct appanage of the crown. But the 
same procedures are everywhere apparent. The only 
change is that demanded by the changed conditions of 
life of the province. It was a poor colony. It had no 
great source of wealth that was known to the Spaniards, 
for the present appreciation of the region was not 
guessed at. Yet its history has, after all, been a rich 
one and is well worth study. 
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FORTY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND 
EXPLORATION IN YUCATAN 


BY EDWARD HERBERT THOMPSON 


| Bpete month our Librarian, Mr. Brigham, asked 
me to prepare a paper for this meeting and I 
agreed. I did this willingly for it seemed that the 
time had come for me to do so. I had reached the 
allotted three score years and ten and I felt that now, 
if ever, I should make a certain brief accounting of my 
life work, of the forty years spent among the ruins of 
that lost civilization of the Mayas and the descendants 
of its people. I came to this meeting with a feeling of 
solemnity, a kind of awe, as if the shades of departed 
friends were waiting, listening for the accounting of 
my stewardship in carrying out their purposes through 
these long years. I am going to render that account- 
ing at this meeting and as the spirit moves me. I 
shall speak of the things that loom largest in my mem- 
ory and tell of incidents that may interest the members 
here assembled. 

In 1879, while yet a student of engineering at the 
Worcester Institute of Technology, I wrote an article 
entitled ‘“‘Atlantis not a Myth.” In this article I 
advanced a theory that the lost civilization of the 
Mayas was but the lopped-off branch of a parent stem, 
and that stem the strange and wonderful civilization 
that existed on that island continent of Atlantis when, 
according to the records of the ancient Egyptian 
priests and philosophers, it disappeared in one day 
and one night, engulfed in the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

That article was published in the ‘‘ Popular Science 
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Magazine” of that same year and, as this occurred 
several years before Ignatius Donnelly brought out his 
now famous book on “‘ Atlantis,” it naturally attracted 
attention. It may have been a case of a fool rushing 
in where an angel might well fear to tread but at least 
it served to turn the attention of several members 
of the Society, Stephen Salisbury, Jr., George Frisbie 
Hoar, Edward Everett Hale, Charles P. Bowditch and 
others, toward its author. They became my friends 
and followed my subsequent career with interest. 

In 1885 at the request of Stephen Salisbury, Jr. and 
George Frisbie Hoar, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, the President appointed me an Ameri- 
can Consul to Mexico, my post being the Mexican 
states of Yucatan and Campeche. It was intended 
and so understood by me that I was to devote all 
possible time to the exploration and investigation of 
the ruined groups on the peninsula of Yucatan, and 
the study of the present Mayas, descendants of the 
ancient builders. Enthusiastically I undertook the 
double mission and, with my wife and a two months’ 
old babe, set forth upon our pilgrimage to Yucatan. 

The first important work, undertaken after becom- 
ing familiar with the people and the region, was the 
exploration of the large ruined group known as 
Labna—Old Houses, in our tongue. This was, unless 
I am mistaken, the first ruined group in Yucatan to be 
thoroughly explored and scientifically investigated. 
The results of this work have been recorded in the 
Proceedings of this Society and in the Memoirs of the 
Peabody Museum of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

During the Labné undertaking I evolved a process 
of making sectional moulds, using paper pulp, fibres 
of the region, and plaster as material. By this process 
moulds could be made of large sections of these 
ancient structures, not merely surfaces covered with 
carvings in low relief, but also those having under- 
cuts and projections. Casts made from these moulds 
would be perfect replicas of the surfaces that they were 
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designed to reproduce. By request of Mr. Salisbury, 
then President of this Society, I made first the moulds 
and then the casts of a very interesting section of the 
Labné Palace fagade. This was in due time erected 
in one of the halls of the Society and doubtless some of 
the older members still recollect the interesting meet- 
ing at which this work was turned over to the Society. 
Years after, when the Society moved into the present 
building, this reproduction was taken down and, 
together with other archaeological objects, turned over 
to the Peabody Museum of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Besides carrying on this undertaking, I took ad- 
vantage of opportunities to search for and discover 
two ruined groups of minor importance near Labna 
Chun Katzim and Mulut Seca, and later, during an 
expedition into the far interior, the now important 
ruined city of X Kichmook, the city hidden between 
the hills, The Hidden City. Both of these discoveries 
are duly recorded in the Proceedings of the Society. 

In carrying out the discovery of the Hidden City an 
interesting incident occurred. For days we sought for 
clues, following the narrow trails made by the wild pigs 
and other jungle creatures, until at last we found our- 
selves camping under a high stone embankment 
evidently the retaining wall of a big artificial terrace. 
Early the next morning while yet the tiny fruit bats 
were fluttering in the tree tops and a few belated owls 
were hooting shamelessly, we climbed the high wall of 
stone work and stood on the level space of a great 
terrace above the tree tops. Just as the sun’s first 
rays illumined the horizon, we saw in the distance 
white walls that gleamed like silver in the sunlight and 
still nearer were the huge walls, gray and massive, of 
a pyramid crowned by a temple. 

‘“*Kichmook!”’ I said, half to myself. 

“‘Kichmook! No Hoch! Hatch Tzutz!” (X Kich- 
mook, how big, how beautiful!) I heard my native 
followers behind me say. 

We crossed the great terrace and climbed the wide 
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stairway leading up to the temple. Half way up, a 
stone rattled past us, and then another. I drew my 
heavy revolver and looked up in time to see a magnifi- 
cent female jaguar glide out from a chamber entrance 
and leaping up to its roof gaze down upon us, her 
fierce yellow eyes blinking in a kind of sullen wonder. 
Two shots rang out as one: the sharp bark of my 
revolver and the dull boom of a native gun loaded 
with a lead slug. Both messages reached where they 
were sent and the beautiful creature knelt down, 
quietly, calmly, as if going to sleep and died with 
hardly the tremor of a muscle. Only the life blood 
welling from its mouth and falling upon the steps 
beneath told us that it had become a perfect blood 
offering for the discovery of the city. 

Meanwhile the Worlds’ Fair, the Chicago Exposition, 
was being formed. Professor F. W. Putnam was 
chosen head of the Anthropological Sections. By 
cable Prof. Putnam asked me to undertake the 
reproduction of the beautiful Portal of Labndé and 
various fagade sections of Uxmal structures. By 
cable I responded that I would. The Department of 
State granted me unlimited leave of absence for sci- 
entific purposes and, collecting a sufficient number of 
my old native workers already familiar with my pro- 
cess of making moulds, I started in by making the 
moulds of the Portal of Labndé. I did this for a 


_reason. Labnd, being in a dry and comparatively 


healthy region, I could reasonably hope to commence 
and carry that part of the undertaking to a finish. 
At Uxmal the conditions were different. Because of 
the near-by swamps and marshes—the choked up 
reservoirs of the anicent city—Uxmal was a hotbed of 
jungle fevers of which simple malaria was the least. 
I could probably commence the work but whether I 
could carry it through to a finish was in the laps of the 
Gods. However, I commenced and in time I did carry 
it to a finish, a train of laden pack mules and then a 
train of freight cars carried the carefully packed 
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moulds to the port of Progreso and then stowed in the 
holds of the steamship Thornhill, Captain Wetherell, 
they went on their way to God’s country—and to 
Chicago. In a cabin on that same steamship my half- 
conscious, fever-racked body was being tenderly cared 
for by my devoted wife. 

The rest of the tale can be briefly and completely 
told by the following excerpt taken from the Report 
of the Massachusetts Board of World’s Fair Managers. 


The recent work in Yucatan by Mr. E. H. Thompson, a 
Massachusetts man and United States Consul to Merida, 
acting as assistant to Professor Putnam and the Peabody 
Museum, was shown partly within and partly outside the 
Anthropological Building. Ten thousand square feet of 
molds were taken by the expedition under his charge, during 
fourteen months of hard labor and serious risk of life in the 
dense, malarial jungles of Yucatan. The principal sections 
chosen as characteristic examples of the architecture and 
sculpture of these magnificent ruined temples were the ‘‘Portal 
of Labnd4,” with dimensions of twenty-five feet in height and 
forty feet in width; “The Straight Arch of Uxmal,” twenty- 
seven feet high and twenty-two feet wide; the famous facade 
of the “Serpent House”; and three different sections of the 
“House of the Nuns.” Full-size reproductions of these 
sections were made in staff and erected on the grounds just 
north of the Anthropological Building. Every one who visited 
the Exposition will recall the weird effect produced on the 
imagination by these old monuments of an unknown past 
standing in stately grandeur amidst all the magnificence and 
ey, that landscape art and architecture of today could 

evise. 


While at Chicago I made the acquaintance of 
Allison V. Armour. Mr. Armour physically and 
mentally was a prince among men, and I am proud 
to say that he was and is still my firm friend. 

My task at Chicago accomplished I returned to 
Yucatan. I found that the old plantation of Chichen, 
founded in 1681, destroyed by the Sublevado Mayas in 
1841 and since then abandoned, could be purchased. 
By the aid of Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Armour I pur- 


1Report of the Massachusetts Board of World’s Fair Managers, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893, Boston, 1894, pp. 162-163. 
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chased the plantation, rebuilt the plantation house and 
outbuildings, adding modern improvements, peopled 
the plantation with servants, stocked it with fine 
cattle and then, not only made it my scientific home 
and that of my friends but from the sales of cattle 
and fine timber, commenced to materially aid in the 
financing of my archaeological undertakings. 

When a young man writing articles like that of 
‘‘ Atlantis,”’ I had access to the, even then, extensive 
library of this Society I came upon a copy of an old 
book written by one of the earliest Bishops of Yucatan, 
Diego De Landa, a volume written in the early half of 
the sixteenth century. In this book among other 
“things of Yucatan” he spoke of Chichen Itzd4, the 
once great capital of the Mayas on the peninsula of 
Yucatan, and among the wonders of this city he spoke 
of the Sacred Well around which the city was built. 
He wrote of the traditions as told him by the native 
converts. Their forefathers believed, so they said, that 
the God of Waters had his palace in the deep down 
waters of this Well and that in times of drouth, pesti- 
lence and evil omens, young women, captive warriors of 
renown were sent as messengers, and rich treasures were 
cast as offerings into this well to appease the vengeance 
of the offended deity. 

As I read the quaint Spanish phrases of that old 
volume the thought came to me, ‘“‘O that wonderful 
Sacred Well! If I could only be given a tongue and 
made to tell what it has seen, what world romance 
could equal it.”” When, long years after, by what 
seemed to be almost an act of Providence, I became 
the sole owner of the great plantation Chichen on 
which the City of the Sacred Well and the Well itself 
rested, the knowledge that the chance to solve the 
mystery of the Sacred Well was now mine came to me 
overwhelmingly. Realizing that this would be the 
culimination of my life work, I resigned my post as 
Consul and as soon as my successor had taken up his 
duties, I settled to the task. When I did this the 
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thought came to me as a surprise, almost as a shock, 
that from being the youngest Consul in the Mexican 
field of service, I had become not the oldest Consul, 
but the one longest in years of actual service. As I 
looked back on that long period of intensely congenial 
official work and scientific endeavor it seemed to have 
passed like a pleasant dream. ) 
For days after I returned to the plantation I L 

became to all appearances a fervent worshipper at the 
ruined shrine on the brink of the Well. I made con- 
jectures and verified calculations. I meditated on its 
surroundings and measured its contour. I studied its 
still depths and j sounded them, then, I awaited the 
maturing of my plans. 

This Sacred Well of Chichen Itzd4, the Chen Ku of 

) the Maya traditions, is a huge natural water pit in the 

| limestone of the region, of the kind known as sink 

holes to the geologists. It is roughly oval in contour 

over two hundred feet in diameter and reaching 

eighty feet from the forest-covered surface down the 

cliff-like sides to the still, jade-colored waters beneath, 

then, between sixty and seventy feet of water and > 

mud to the bottom. Underneath the water and in 

this mud the objects that I sought were imbedded. I 

felt, J knew that they were there, despite the contrary 

opinions of noted archaeologists. 

I returned to the United States, and in Boston be- 
came a deep sea diver. Then with all the data ac- 
) cumulated, I appeared before Mr. Salisbury and Mr. 
t Bowditch, both not only members of this Society but 
| officials of Harvard University as well, to outline my 

plan and then to ask their moral and financial aid in 
P carrying it into effect. Briefly, the scheme was this: 
| To dredge the calculated and measured working 


. area of the Well and, when this area was cleared of 

by mud and of the objects that mud held, to go down 

| myself in a diving suit and glean from the crevices and 

| holes in the bottom that the dredge could not enter, 
i the objects that were there. I found my two friends 
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very hesitant to approve of this audacious under- 
taking. They were fascinated by the idea and per- 
fectly willing to finance the undertaking but hesitated 
at becoming morally responsible for my life. I 
finally argued them out of their misgivings and, all 
other obstacles having been overcome, in due time I 
found myself on the brink of the Sacred Well with 
the dredge, a stiff-legged derrick with a swinging thirty- 
foot boom and an orange peel bucket, and a good 
working gang of natives, all functioning perfectly. 

For days the dredge bucket went up and down inter- 
minably it seemed bringing up loads of rock, punk and 
muck, and depositing on the observation platform, 
rock, punk and muck only. I began to get nervous 
and sleepless of nights. I thought ‘‘Can I have let my 
friends in for all this expense and myself for the 
ridicule of my scientific friends who have claimed that 
these so-called traditions were but fantastic tales?”’ 

At last one day when the sky was as overcast and as 
drab as my spirits I saw in the chocolate colored mud 
that the dredge brought up an object about the size, 
color and shape of a baseball. I examined it closely; 
it looked resinous. I tasted it—it was resin. I 
touched a match to it and at once the odor of incense 
permeated the atmosphere about me. Like a ray of 
light the words in a Maya ritual came to me: “In 
those most ancient times they burned the sacred 
incense, pom, that by its fragrant smoke their prayers 
would be carried to the Hunal Ku, the Supreme God in 
Heaven.” I held in my hand at last the proof that I 
sought. That night I slept long and well. 

After that the dredge rarely came up without 
bringing some object or portion of object valuable to 
archaeological science: a wooden figure with incense 
moulded on it, or a native vessel of terra cotta filled 
with incense. Among other artifacts of wood and 
stone brought up at this time was a nearly perfect 
series of the rare, until then almost unknown, weapon, 
the Atlatl, of the Toltecs and the Nahuatli the Hul Ché 
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or Dart Throwers of the Mayas. Some of the finely 
chipped dart heads of stone and portions of the darts 
themselves were secured from under the thick layers 
of mud and leaf muck on the floor of the Sacred Well. 
Then came increasing quantities of the heavier ob- 
jects, artifacts of stone, flint chisels, axe heads and 
hammer stones, implements of copper, bells of copper 
and bronze, jewels of carved and polished green stone— 
the true American jade said to be one of the most 
mysterious stones on earth, and esteemed by the 
ancient Americas as the modern Americans value 
emeralds.! These jewels of jade were most of them 
broken by the priests according to rituals as they were 
offered to the Water God, but some for unknown 
reasons were thrown in unbroken and as perfect as 
when they left the hands of the artist-craftsman who 
carved and polished them, no one yet knows the 
hundreds or possibly the thousands of years ago. And 
the objects of gold that were brought up: ewers, bowls 
and cups, bells of gold carved into symbolical shapes 
and highly conventionalized outlines, amulets and 
disks covered with figures like those in the codices, cut, 
twisted and torn, killed by the priests like the jades 
and the bells but still with a world of meaning for 
those who study them. 

There came a time when the dredge no longer served 
its purpose. It came up either empty, its steel jaws 
white through scraping the limestone bed of the 
Sacred pool, or else bringing only rock fragments. 
Once it brought up a heavy stone figure gripped in its 
jaws, a figure half-human, half jaguar. ‘‘One of the 
attendants of the Water God,” my workmen whis- 
pered to each other. I had the figure carried to the 


1“ Jade! Why must it always present the same mystery? Plenty of jade has been 
found in Mexico but none in the place God put it. None. Rather is it found in wells, in 
graves, in other places where man has secreted it, and none of it is newly mined. Thou- 
sands of years ago it was marked by primitive man, rubbed and polished, carved and 
graven, all the jade that’s ever been found in Merico. No gem has ever caused the min- 
eralogist or the archaeologist quite the heartache that jade has.”"—‘*A Gem Collector 
in America,’’ Dr. George Kunz, Saturday Evening Post, December 10, 1927. 
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house for future observation and study. Some years 
later the plantation was looted and burned, this figure 
calcined by the fire broke when we moved it and the 
heavy base falling on one of my feet crushed the small 
bones leaving me half crippled, probably for life. 
‘‘The vengeance of the Water God for having disturbed 
the peace of his home,” one of the Maya workmen 
said, and I heard him. ‘‘Bey Ani,” I answered, 
laughing. Bey Ani in Maya means in English, “It 
may be 

The dredging having ended, the diving began. By 
previous arrangement, a young Greek diver came from 
the sponge beds of the Bahamas to be my assistant 
in this phase of the work. He taught a selected four 
of my Maya workmen how to manage the air-pump 
and answer the signals. Then the pontoon made for 
the purpose, loaded with the air-pump and all the rest 
of the diving outfit was carefully lowered by means of 
the dredge until it rested on the still, jade-colored 
waters. After the dredge went the pump gang and 
then the Greek and myself followed, lowered in the 
closed basin of the dredge bucket. All else in readi- 
ness I donned the one-piece suit of canvas with soles 
faced with half inch cast-iron plates and a copper collar 
around the neck. On my shoulders was a heavy 
necklace of lead plates; my assistant then placed the 
copper helmet with goggle eyes and ear valves and 
screwed it down on the copper collar. Thus dressed 
for the journey, I grasped the life line and approached 
the short ladder leading from the side of the pontoon 
into the water. As I took a last look around each of 
the men at the pump came up and shook hands with 
me as if in farewell, and then with a sober face re- 
turned to his place at the pump. With this vision in 
my mind I loosened my hold on the ladder and sank 
like a bag of lead into the unknown depth. It was 
not the depth or the unknown surroundings but what 
awaited me at the bottom that kept me wondering as 
I went down. As I sank I felt sharp pains pounding 
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on my ear drums, but by gulping and opening the ear 
valves of the helmet these pains subsided. | 
Still sinking I had the feeling as of lessening weight 
until when I reached the bottom and my feet rested 
lightly on the upturned base of a column that probably 
had toppled from the ruined shrine on the surface 
above it, it seemed that I had lost all weight. Beyond 
and above all these sensations was the one thrilling 
fact that of all living beings I was the only one who 
had reached these depths in this place and ever 
expected to keep on living. | 
Then my Greek assistant came down and we shook 
hands, after which we delved with our hands and | 
fingers into the mud-filled crevices and pot holes of the 
bottom finding many things. A curious fact came out 
| as we worked together digging in the mud. By placing 
h our helmets so the nose projections touched each other 
| we could talk to each other, our voices sounded flat 
and lifeless as if coming from distant chambers, but I 
could give him his instructions and he understood. 
With our helmets separated by even an inch of space 
we might as well have been in different planets. 
And now those artifacts of wood and stone, strange 
weapons of a past civilization, those jewels of carved 
and polished jade stone, those objects of cast and , 
beaten gold, covered with mystic symbols—all those 
treasures of a past civilization—are stored under the 
roof and between the walls of a great institution, safe 
from the grasp of vandal hands, saved for science to 
study and reveal. For which I am thankful. And I 
thank God that before my friends passed on I was 
able to show them by my works that their faith in me 
was not in vain. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CLIPPER SHIP 


BY CHARLES E. PARK 


ie HAS been said that during the fifteen or twenty 
years which came exactly in the middle of the 19th 
Century, America was the mistress of the seas. If 
such a statement means that the American flag was to 
be seen in every port of the world, that American 
bottoms commanded the highest freight rates, that 
American vessels held all records for speed, that 
American ships were unexcelled in size, in beauty, and 
in seaworthy qualities, and that American captains 
were unequalled in skill and daring, the statement is a 
true one. 

The type of vessel by means of which this suprem- 
acy on the ocean was attained is known as the Clipper 
Ship. That designation must be understood as a 
technical one. A clipper is a vessel designed for speed 
at the expense of carrying capacity, such design taking 
the form of sharpness and slenderness of hull with 
clean, flowing, graceful lines that offer the least 
possible resistance to the water at the bows, that 
create the least possible drag or inrush of water under 
the stern, and that create the smallest possible wake or 
swell as the vessel moves ahead. In other words, a 
clipper is a vessel so carefully designed as to move 
through the water with the least possible commotion, 
hence with the greatest ease. A ship is a vessel 
rigged with three masts, and with square sails on each 
mast. This rig at the time of which we are speaking 
was considered the standard rig for ocean going vessels. 

A clipper ship therefore is a three-masted square- 
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rigged vessel whose hull is sharp and sweetly designed, 
with a view to speed as the prime consideration. She 
represents the highest refinement, the supreme achieve- 
ment of the science of naval architecture. By that is 
meant that although yachts, pleasure craft, racing 
machines, have been designed that would easily out- 
sail a clipper ship, yet when these constant factors 
have been considered, namely, that enough cargo has 
to be carried to make the vessel pay, that enough 
body has to be retained in the hull to support the 
great weight of spars and canvas of the full ship rig, 
and make the vessel seaworthy in all kinds of deep sea 
weather, and enough structural strength has to be 
secured to prevent either hogging or sagging in the 
hull and to resist the multiplicity of fugitive strains 
and twists to which a heavily loaded hull is subjected 
on the constantly shifting ocean surface, the American 
clipper ship of the 1850’s is the highest attainment in 
naval architecture yet reached. 

The American Clipper has permanent significance 
for two reasons. First, as already stated, it was the 
type of vessel by means of which our country rose to 
her brief period of supremacy upon the high seas. 
Second, it is one of the most, if not quite the most 
characteristic expression of our peculiar aesthetic 
sense which we have as yet produced. It accurately 
embodies our ideas of beauty, which insist upon 
thorough utility, the most perfect functionality possi- 
ble, the greatest possible economy of mere mass, bulk, 
material, without sacrifice of structural strength, and 
perfect co-ordination to the environment and the 
purpose in view. The American artistic genius has 
created nothing that embodies these indigenous canons 
of beauty more perfectly than the clipper ship. 

The story of the development of this creation is one 
which reveals in a striking way those qualities of 
adaptability, alertness, enterprise, and ingenuity 
which we like to think are characteristic of American 
manhood. The story begins with the launching of 
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the Blessing of the Bay, on the fourth day of July in 
the year 1631. This vessel, owned and built by 
Governor John Winthrop, enjoys the distinction of 
being the first vessel to be built by our New England 
forefathers. Aside from the fact that she was a little 
barque of about thirty tons burthen, we can say 
nothing about her except that she would float and sail. 
Governor Winthrop used her for visiting his island in 
the harbor, for pleasure, possibly for visiting nearby 
settlements at Braintree, Weymouth, Hingham and 
New Amsterdam. 

The chief significance of the Blessing of the Bay was 
that she started the ball rolling. With an abundance 
of the best material, oak, ash, pine, spruce, growing at 
their very backdoors, with a natural aptitude for all 
forms of craftsmanship, and with the sea just before 
them offering them a ready livelihood in fishing, offering 
them a means of rapid and easy communication for pur- 
poses of trade, it would have been strange indeed if our 
forefathers had not followed their Governor’s example 
and turned their attention to the possibilities in a sea- 
faring life. Professor Morison tells us that by 1678 there 
were no less than four hundred and thirty of these 
little home-built and home-rigged vessels plying the 
coastal waters of New England. Of these, one was a 
ship of four hundred tons, a huge vessel for the times. 
The greater part were small craft of fifteen to two 
hundred and fifty tons, rigged as sloops, topsail 
schooners, and brigantines. In the construction of 
these vessels our forefathers were helped by skilled 
labor from England. Trained shipbuilders came over 
in ever-increasing numbers, so that it looked as though 
something would have to be done to check this indus- 
try in New England and keep the ship carpenters at 
home in Old England. Yet it is hard to think that 
all our American vessels were built by imported 
labor. The trained ship carpenters were numerous 
enough to teach their trade to the colonists and to 
establish certain of the more fundamental traditions 
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and conventions of their craft. But there was still 
room for experiment, originality and innovation from 
those who learned the trade on this side of the water. 
Thus from the very first, the art of ship design and 
ship construction was characterized by a certain 
freedom from convention, a certain elasticity which 
was to prove of great value to its later development. 
In the year 1642 Puritanism gained the political upper 
hand in England, and the migration of disaffected 
spirits to New England ceased, and even began to set 
the other way. This fact was of the utmost conse- 
quence to New England, as it threw our colonies 
upon their own resources, and warned them they must 
make their own living or starve. This necessity 
forced them into foreign trade. All kinds of lumber, 
and especially spars for vessels could find a hungry 
market in the West Indies, and could be exchanged for 
the molasses and coffee and spices which were no less 
in demand here. Salt codfish was always in demand 
in Catholic Europe. Here then was a most lucrative 
trade just waiting to be developed. As this trade 
expanded both in volume and variety, it resolved it- 
self into a sequence of experiences which taught our 
shipbuilders, with a rather striking coincidence of 
emphasis, one repeated lesson—that was, the ad- 
vantage, the economic value of speed. Even in those 
early days markets did fluctuate, and the vessel that 
could get her cargo to the market while it was still good 
was the profitable vessel. Owing to the Navigation 
Laws then in force, much of the West Indies trade was 
illicit. Smuggling was so generally practiced as to be 
almost respectable. But the successful smuggler had 
to be a swift sailing vessel. At a time when policing 
the high seas was relatively unknown, pirates were to 
be encountered on every hand. The buccaneers of 
the Spanish Main, the Sallee Rovers of Northern 
Africa, the Algerian and Barbary Corsairs of the 
Mediterranean, and the robbers of the Yellow Sea 
were known and dreaded by every skipper of experi- 
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ence. And it was only the vessel which could either 
fight off or outsail these pests that escaped the danger. 
Here was another grim reminder of the value of speed. 
Moreover, the nations of Europe were almost con- 
stantly at war with one another, which meant that 
neutral traders frequently had to slip into blockaded 
ports—and the blockade runner must be a swift 
vessel. 

Almost from the moment that shipbuilding became 
an outstanding American industry, our ship designers 
were put under the necessity of considering speed as of 
great importance. For this necessity they were pre- 
pared by their relative freedom from conventions. 
But the incentive to speed was offset by the economic 
necessity for cargo space. After all, a vessel could not 
pay just because of her speed. She must have carrying 
capacity, and carrying capacity meant size and beam 
and a full bodied design—just the characteristics that 
militated against speed. Between these two opposing 
necessities there was the balance, the line of neutrality. 
We shall find that this line of neutrality always deter- 
mines the type of vessels that were produced. They 
were as sharp and swift as they dared to be without 
encroaching too far on carrying capacity, and they were 
as full-bottomed as they had to be without sacrificing 
too much speed. We shall find that as economic con- 
ditions fluctuated, as special occasions called for 
specially designed vessels, our shipbuilders, owing to 
their alertness and adaptibility, were ready with their 
answer. It was the operation of these forces that 
produced the majestic clipper ship of 1850, and it 
was the operation of the same forces that drove the 
clipper off the seas after her brief term of glory. 

The Revolutionary War sadly interrupted a very 
flourishing young American trade, but it had one 
beneficial result. With the great French fleet which 
came to our assistance there came also a number of 
small French luggers—to be used possibly as despatch 
boats. These luggers had but one function, to go fast. 
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They were not only sharp and slender, they were 
sweetly modelled. They were an object of great 
admiration to our builders in New England and Balti- 
more. Their lines were copied for future reference. 
Their characteristics were remembered. 

After the Revolution, trade sprang up again with all 
parts of the world—the West Indies, the Azores, the 
Mediterranean Ports, China, India, the northwest 
fur trade. Scores of staunch little merchantmen 
were built all up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
around the turn of the century. A typical vessel of 
the times was the famous America. She was launched 
in Salem in 1804. Her dimensions were, length 114’, 
31’ beam, 14’ draft, tonnage 473, square-rigged 
throughout, the largest, fastest, most fortunate vessel 
of her day. Her best speed was thirteen knots and 
her best day’s run two hundred and twenty-five miles. 
Every ship had to be able to take care of herself and 
the America, in addition to her sailing qualities, had 
the protection of a heavy armament. During the 
War of 1812 the America was re-rigged as a privateer, 
with a ship’s company of one hundred and sixty-eight 
souls all told, and an enormous press of canvas. In 
this capacity she was never outsailed. She captured 
over a million dollars worth of prizes. She was in no 
sense a clipper, but she was designed with intelli- 
gence and propelled by an abundance of sail area and 
attended by good luck. 

With the War of 1812 came the demand for vessels 
of special design to run the British blockade. The 
famous Baltimore Clippers at once appeared to meet 
this demand. In their design we see the influence of 
the French Luggers of the Revolutionary War. They 
sacrificed everything to sailing ability. Small in size, 
to be quick in stays, usually schooner rigged to work 
well to windward, of low free board to reduce visi- 
bility, with tall raking masts and generous sail spread, 
sweetly modelled to reduce water resistance, these 
Baltimore Clippers won a lasting fame. They were so 
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successful that the blockade was little better than a 
joke. They also left their influence and taught their 
lesson in the practical possibilites of speed for mer- 
chant vessels. 

This lesson was emphasized in a still more striking 
way in the case of the ship George of Salem. Built 
in 1814 for the special purpose of privateering, by a 
company of ship carpenters whom the war had 
thrown out of work, she was still unlaunched when the 
Treaty of Ghent was signed and the war came to an 
end. At once she was transformed into a merchant- 
man by the addition of another deck and sold to 
Captain Joseph Peabody of Salem. It required some 
daring to put this vessel into the merchant trade. 
She was designed as a privateer, being of about the 
same length and draught as the America and four 
feet less beam. In other words, where the America 
was three and one-half times as long as she was wide, 
the George was a full four times as long a she was wide: 
a noticeably sharper vessel built for speed. But 
Captain Peabody knew what he was about and the 
George became one of the most successful and trust- 
worthy of the fleet of Salem merchantmen. She 
ranked first in the fleet for speed and reliability. 
For twenty-two years she plied between Salem and 
Calcutta with the regularity of a packet. In fact, 
Captain Arthur Clark tells us that she earned herself 
the nickname of the Salem Packet. Not only did the 
George prove by her performance the possibilities for 
success that lay in a swift vessel, she has an added 
significance as revealing the kind of men who went to 
sea in those days.- For the ambitious Yankee boy 
who did not see his opportunity on the farm but who 
was bound to get ahead there were but scant openings 
at that time. It might be said with safety that the 
ministry and the sea were about all the outlets he had 
for his ambition. At all events, the same type of 
young man who to-day goes into the law, or medicine, 
or engineering, or banking, or big business, in that 
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day went to sea. The ship George always counted a 
generous proportion of this kind of youth among her 
humblest foremast hands. They were given the | 
chance to study navigation. In the course of her i 
twenty-two years’ service the George graduated forty- 
five foremast hands into the rank of captain, twenty 
into the rank of first mate, six into the rank of second 
mate. She was virtually a training ship for the 
merchant marine. 

If a sharp vessel like the George could do so well in 
the carrying trade, the fact must be taken into serious 
consideration. It was taken into consideration. It 
was still further emphasized by the next episode in our 
maritime history. Shortly after the War of 1812 the 
transatlantic packet lines began to appear. A packet 
line is simply a fleet of vessels who ply between stated 
ports and sail at regular stated intervals. An ordinary 
merchantman sails when her cargo is made up. A 
packet sails when her day for sailing comes, whether 
her hold is full or empty. The packet lines were the 
precursors of our Cunard and White Star lines. In 
1818 the Black Ball line of packets was organized to 
run between New York and Liverpool. In 1821 the 
Philadelphia line and the Red Star line appeared. In 
1823 the Swallowtail line and in 1836 the Dramatic line 
were added to the service. Each line boasted from four 
to eight exceeding staunch, seaworthy little vessels of 
about five hundred tons burthen. Their eastward 
passage averaged twenty-three days, and the home- 
ward passage forty days. Of recent years our avia- 
tors have claimed to discover that the prevailing wind | 
currents across the Atlantic set from west to east. 
Any packet ship captain could have told them that 
one hundred years ago. 

With these packet lines there appeared the inevi- 
table competition and the inevitable sporting rivalry. 
It meant money in the pocket of the line which could 
claim the fastest ships. It meant more business and 
less commissariat expense. The rivalry occasionally 
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took the form of a wager. In 1837 the Columbus of 
the Black Ball line and the Sheridan of the Dramatic 
line raced each other from New York to Liverpool for a 
purse of $10,000. The Columbus won in sixteen days. 
Here was another practical object lesson in the value 
of speed. The lesson seemed so obvious that in 1832 
a Baltimore merchant, Mr. Isaac McKim, actually 
took the plunge. He designed and launched a full- 
sized, full-rigged ship in the hull of which he had in- 
corporated all the characteristics of a Baltimore 
Clipper—sharpness, reduced carrying capacity, a 
V-shaped bottom, and sweetly modelled under-water 
lines. He argued that such a vessel would retain all 
the speed of the small blockade runner, and by the 
increased frequency of her voyages would more than 
compensate for her limited cargo space. The vessel 
was named for his wife, Ann McKim. She was one 
hundred and forty-six feet long—among the largest 
vessels of her day. She justified her builders’ hopes 
in one respect, but not in the other. She was the fastest 
vessel of the times, but she did not pay financially 
because economic conditions did not yet warrant so 
complete a sacrifice of carrying capacity. Richard 
H. Dana in ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast,”’ several 
times mentions the Ann McKim as one of the crack 
ships of the 1830’s, but her profits were not sufficiently 
impressive to bring her type into general favor. She 
was fully ten years before her time. 

If the Ann McKim represented the false dawn of the 
Clipper Ship decade, the true dawn was not long 
delayed. In 1831 three or four swift little English 
schooners were making fabulous sums of money 
transporting opium from India to China. This 
business soon attracted the attention of certain 
American merchants in China, and as it was beyond 
the restrictions of England’s navigation laws, there 
was no reason why American vessels should not enter 
the rivalry. Six or eight exceedingly swift, yacht-like 
clipper schooners were built especially for this opium 
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trade and, in competition with the English vessels, 
had in every way the best of it and captured the bulk 
of the business, making large sums of money for their 
owners. Of these opium clippers, as they were called, 
the largest and most famous was the little brig 
Antelope, three hundred and seventy tons, built by 
Samuel Hall of East Boston. This vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Philip Dumaresg, still has the 
reputation of being the only square-rigged vessel that 
could beat up the Formosa Channel against the 
northeast monsoon.} All these vessels had to be swift 
sailers and heavily armed in order to contend with the 
tides and currents of those waters, and to protect 
themselves from pirates. Yet the trade was so 
profitable that the idea occurred to one fertile brain 
that a larger vessel built upon the lines of a clipper 
could make even greater profits. Moreover, the 
opium trade had provoked the so-called opium war 
between England and China in 1839, and this opium 
war had resulted in China’s having to open four new 
ports to foreign trade in addition to Canton. A large 
swift vessel, therefore, built for the opium trade could 
fall back, if the opium trade proved a failure, upon the 
new and enlarged trade between China and America 
which was to be confidently expected as a result 
of opening these four new Chinese ports. It was 
the mind of Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer which 
prognosticated these developments. Captain Palmer 
hailed from Stonington, Connecticut. He was a most 
successful packet ship designer, and captain. In 
1843 he was in command of the Paul Jones homeward 
bound from Canton. One of his passengers was Mr. 
William H. Low, junior member of the firm of A. A. 
Low & Brother. The two men, both profoundly 
interested in the subject, beguiled the tedium of the 
voyage with long discussions. Captain Palmer even 
went so far as to whittle out a model of the enlarged 
opium clipper he would like to have built. Reaching 
New York, the senior partner of the firm was inter- 
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viewed and convinced, On November first the con- 
tract was signed, and}jin May 1844 the first of the real 
clipper ships was launched from the yards of Brown & 
Bell in New York. She was a sharp, easily modelled 
full-rigged ship, of seven hundred and six tons, one of 
the largest of the day. She was named the Hougqua, 
after a beloved Chinese merchant with whom our 
American merchants had many dealings. She forth- 
with proceeded to justify all expectations, both as a 
sailer and a money maker. Her maiden voyage was a 
splendid run of eighty-four days to Hong Kong. She 
never entered the opium trade, but instead helped to 
inaugurate the even more profitable general trade 
between America and China which was made possible 
by the opening of the four new Chinese ports. Her 
best homeward passage was eighty-eight days from 
Shanghai to New York. 

It so happened that while the Houqua lay on the 
stocks in the yard of Brown & Bell during the winter 
of 1843, another clipper ship, representing a wholly 
independent line of experimentation was undergoing 
the slow process of construction in the neighboring 
yard of Smith & Dimon. This was the famous Rain- 
bow, built by Howland & Aspinwall, well-known 
merchants and engineers of New York. It seems that 
in 1841 or 1842 a very famous Yankee skipper, Robert 
B. Waterman, returned from eastern waters bringing 
with him the model of a so-called Singapore Fast 
Boat, which he had picked up in the course of his 
travels. This model now hangs on the walls of the 
Pratt School of Naval Architecture in Cambridge and 
is referred to as the parent model of the extreme 
clipper ship developed by John Willis Griffeths and 
Donald McKay. There are no documentary evi- 
dences of the part this model played in developing the 
Griffeths-McKay clippers. The matter is largely 
conjectural. All we know for certain is that the most 
striking features of the Singapore Fast Boat—the 
hollow water lines at the bow, the pronounced dead 
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rise amidships, the greatest breadth of beam well aft of | 
the midship point and the general sweetness and 
exquisite grace of the counter section are all_to be 
found in the later Griffeths & McKay clippers.} The | 
theory is therefore that Captain Waterman“was so 
impressed by the beauty of his Singapore model, and 
so convinced of the possibility of incorporating some 
of these features in a large vessel that he took Mr. 
Griffeths into his confidence, Mr. Griffeths being the 
editor of a nautical journal and a trained ship designer. 
Moreover, he was hand in glove with Smith & Dimon 
the ship builders and enjoyed the respect of Messrs. 
Howland & Aspinwall. At all events, there is the 
model of the Singapore Fast Boat: there is the fact 
that in 1843 Mr. Griffeths induced Howland and 
Aspinwall to build a clipper ship of his design: there is 
the fact that in 1845 the Rainbow was launched, 
incorporating the features of the Fast Boat—hollow 
water line, dead rise, greatest beam abaft the center: | 
and there is the still further fact that in 1846 another 
and a larger clipper ship built on exactly the same 
lines was launched and given over to the command of 
Captain R. B. Waterman. Putting all these things 
together it seems a safe conjecture that the Singapore 
Fast Boat did serve as the parent model for this 
particular type of extreme clipper. [the Rainbow was 
another remarkably handsome, fast, and successful 
vessel. On her maiden voyage she reached Canton 
in ninety-two days, and back in eighty-eight, bringing 
home the first news of her own arrival in Canton. 
Her commander, Captain John Land, boasted that she 
was not only the swiftest vessel afloat but that a 
swifter vessel would never be built. So pleased were 
her owners with her performance that the next year 
they launched another extreme clipper of the same 
type—the Sea Witch. This is the one referred to 
above as commanded by Captain Waterman. The 
Rainbow was 750 tons burthen, the Sea Witch 890, 
being 170’ in length. The increase in size from now 
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on is very rapid. The Sea Witch had the reputation 
of being the handsomest vessel sailing out of New York. 
Low in the water, with raking masts and a towering 
pile of snow white canvas, manned by a crew of picked 
men, and commanded by one of the boldest and most 
skillful sail carriers who ever trod the quarter deck, she 
created a sensation. Her performance was remark- 
able—seventy-seven days from Canton to New York 
in 1848 being her best record. Her best single day’s 
run was three hundred and fifty-eight miles. When 
we compare these figures with the one hundred and 
thirty-five days from Canton to New York by the 
Empress of China in 1784, and with the two hundred 
and fifty-six miles which was the best day’s run of the 
America in 1814, we get a good idea of the improve- 
ment in sailing qualities of these clipper ships. 

The Houqua and the Rainbow represent two inde- 
pendent lines of experimentation, both of which 
proved their worth by actual performance, and both of 
which were carried out in other vessels. The Houqua 
was followed by the Samuel Russell and the Oriental 
and the Rainbow, as we have seen, by the Sea Witch 
Meanwhile, still a third line of experimentation was 
being followed out, howbeit in a quiet fashion, by our 
own Boston designers. Interest in the new types of 
vessel was universal. Shipping circles were aroused to 
a high pitch of excitement. Our own builders were 
alive to the trend of the times, but preferred to make 
haste slowly and be sure of their ground before adopt- 
ing the innovation. The Akbar of 1839 by Samuel 
Hall and the Paul Jones of 1842 by Waterman & 
Elwell were noble little vessels. They could hardly 
be called clippers, but they did represent earnest 
efforts to improve sailing qualities without the sacri- 
fice of carrying capacity. Perhaps it is fair to say that 
the leading figure among our local designers was Mr. 
Donald McKay of East Boston. Born in Nova 
Scotia in 1810, he came to New York at the age of 
sixteen, worked in the Brown & Bell yard, removed 
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thence to Newburyport, became in time junior partner 
in the firm of Currier & McKay. This firm built a 
number of splendid packet ships for Mr. Enoch 
Train’s Liverpool Packet line. Mr. Train was so 
impressed by Donald McKay’s thoroughness and 
mechanical ability that he induced him in a happy 
day to set up his own yard in East Boston, promising 
to be his financial backer. This was done, and as an 
independent builder Donald McKay was free to 
indulge his own remarkable native talent for ship 
design. In him we find no external influence to serve 
as a stimulus, but just the quiet working out of a 
natural instinct for ships. He was an exceedingly 
intelligent man with a strong artistic sense, and a gift 
for handling workmen. He loved his ships as a 
mother loves her child, and gave his best to everything 
he touched. 

The Courier, of 1842, a little vessel of three hundred 
and eighty tons, was the first ship Mr. McKay himself 
designed. She was not a clipper but proved a wonder 
for speed, outsailing everything she met. She was 
employed in the coffee trade from Rio Janeiro, and 
went far to establish Mr. McKay’s reputation as a 
designer. With a man like Donald McKay established 
in his own shipyard in East Boston, with a free hand, 
and a mind thoroughly awake to the present achieve- 
ments and future possibilities of his craft, and just 
waiting for his chance, we have the stage all set for 
the great day of the American clipper. That day 
came with the year 1848. Two events of the utmost 
significance occurred in that memorable year. The 
first of these was the repeal of the English navigation 
laws.*» Up to that time no foreign ship might engage 
in a trade which involved an English port, either as 
port of clearance or as port of entry. The repeal of 
this law meant that the lucrative tea trade between 
China and England was thrown open to American 
ships. It meant furthermore that as the young tea 
was a commodity that deteriorated at sea, the swiftest 
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vessels would be the ones first chosen to carry these 
tea cargoes. And the swiftest vessels of the day were 
the new American clippers. England, guarded from 
competition by these navigation laws, had not felt 
the pinch of necessity, and had made little if any 
progress in the art of ship design. The repeal of the 
navigation laws left her in a position of great dis- 
advantage. She had no vessels with which to compete 
with the new American clippers. It was a sober day 
for England when the American clipper ship Oriental, 
having discharged her regular cargo in China and hav- 
ing picked up a cargo of tea, discharged that cargo in 
London, on her return trip, to its English owners. 
That happened in 1850. It was the first time in 
history that a foreign ship brought a cargo into an 
English port, consigned to an English firm. The 
Oriental made a great excitement as she lay in the 
Thames River. Never had those thousands of people 
who went down to inspect her seen so large, so hand- 
some, so clean-cut a vessel. Her lines were taken off 
by the Admiralty, and her beauty and speed were 
described in leading editorials. Her exploit also 
created a stir in America, because she proved the 
possibility of making the return voyage from China as 
profitable as the outward bound voyage. She proved 
moreover that a clipper could command £6 freightage 
per ton for a perishable commodity like tea, whereas 
the old full-bottomed tea ships were glad enough to 
accept £3, s.10 per ton. On that single return trip 
the Oriental made $48,000. 

In conjunction with the opening of this tea trade to 
American ships, there came in that same momentous 
year of 1848 the discovery of gold in California, and 
the consequent rush to the gold fields. Whereas, in 
1848 only thirteen vessels entered San Francisco har- 
bor, in 1850 seven hundred and seventy-five vessels 
cleared from Atlantic ports for San Francisco. Such 
a swarming of gold hunters in a hitherto placid and un- 
developed region created an ephemeral but ravenous 
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market for all the necessaries of life. No modern boot- 
legger would dare to hope for such prices as were freely 
offered in San Francisco in the early 50’s. With beef, 
pork and flour at $40.00 to $60.00 a barrel, tea, coffee 
and sugar at $12.00 a pound, and other commodities in 
proportion, it made little difference how limited in 
carrying capacity a vessel might be. If she could get 
there quickly before the market broke she could make 
fabulous profits. Here then was just that abnormal 
and evanescent conjunction of economic opportunities 
which rendered the swiftest of clipper ships not only 
permissible but imperative. Such a vessel could 
clear from New York or Boston with a cargo of sup- 
plies for California. She could cross the Pacific in 
ballast and load a cargo of China tea for England. 
She could cross the Atlantic in ballast; and do it right 
over again. And each time she circled the globe she 
could reasonably expect to clear 150% upon her 
original investment of building and loading. It does 
not surprise us to read that in the next four years about 
one hundred and sixty beautiful clipper ships were 
launched. To mention them all would be manifestly 
impossible. It must suffice us for the purposes of this 
paper to speak of a few of the more prominent ones 
and let them stand as representatives of the rest. Of 
the thirteen clippers launched in the year 1850, one of 
the first and most successful was the Surprise, built 
by that master craftsman Mr. Samuel Hall of East 
Boston. The Surprise was of 1362 tons burthen, 190’ 
long, 39’ beam. She was masted and rigged before 
launching, and as she slid off the ways with her yards 
crossed off and colors flying she presented a beautiful 
sight. Speculation was rife as to her ability to support 
all the weight of her top hamper without any ballast 
in her hold. But she took the water and rode to her 
anchor on a perfectly even keel, thereby giving elo- 
quent testimony to the care with which her weights, 
displacement and stability had been calculated. She 
was a most successful ship and proved a veritable mine 
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of wealth to her owners, A. A. Low and Company of 
New York. She served these owners for over twenty- 
five years, and finally met her end by striking a sunken 
rock in Yokahama Bay, February 7, 1876. 

The Staghound has especial interest for us because 
she was the first extreme clipper ship to be designed 
and built by Mr. Donald McKay. Her owners were 
Samson & Tappan of Boston. She was launched on a 
bitter cold December day, in the presence of twelve 
thousand people to an accompaniment of church bells 
pealing their welcome to the largest vessel afloat on 
any waters. She was 215’ in length, 40’ beam, 1535 
tons burthen. She and the Surprise were both among 
the more enterprising ones, who, not content with the 
California trade, habitually crossed the Pacific in 
ballast and doubled their profits for the voyage by 
freighting tea from China to England. This racing 
across the Pacific in ballast brought out some of the 
best sailing of which the clippers were capable. The 
Staghound covered the distance from San Francisco to 
Honolulu in nine days. The Game Cock made an 
unprecedented run of nineteen days from Honolulu to 
Hong Kong. The Southern Cross made the complete 
run from San Francisco to Hong Kong in thirty-two 
days. After twelve years of service in the California 
and China trades the Staghound caught fire off the 
coast of Bazil in 1863 and was a total loss, her United 
States ensign being the only relic. This flag her 
captain brought off and returned to her owners. 

In 1851, thirty-one clipper ships were launched for 
the California trade. With few exceptions they were 
all ships of larger tonnage, ranging from 1500 to 2000 
tons register. In those days of rapid development, a 
reputation for being the largest, swiftest, most beauti- 
ful vessel afloat was of short duration. Hardly had 
the Staghound claimed this distinction than she lost it 
through the appearance of a still more majestic rival. 
Six of the 1851 ships made records for fast sailing that 
have never been lowered, and probably never will be. 
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Foremost among them we are fain to remember the 
famous and beloved Flying Cloud. She was a McKay 
clipper, originally intended for Mr. Enoch Train. 
But before she was launched Mr. Train was induced to 
do a thing which he regretted the rest of his life. He 
sold her to Grinnell & Minturn of New York, under 
whose house flag she sailed for a number of years. 
The Flying Cloud was 225’ length, 40’ beam, and 
registered 1783 tons. It was natural, indeed inevitable, 
that with all these crack sailers constantly making 
the same identical run, from New York or Boston to 
San Francisco, an intensive rivalry should spring up 
between them for the record. To say that these three 
or four years of active traffic with California consti- 
tuted a single gorgeous regatta, over a course of 15,000 
miles, with a fleet of the finest ships ever built as the 
contestants, would not be saying too much. The 
course was divided up into sections—from Sandy 
Hook to the equator, from the equator to Latitude 
South 50 in the Atlantic, from Latitude South 50 in the 
Atlantic to Latitude South 50 in the Pacific, from 
Latitude South 50 in the Pacific to the equator, from 
the equator to the Golden Gate. Different ships 
established records for each portion of this run, and if 
we add up these best performances for different parts 
of the run we find the record time for the total run to 
be sixty-seven days, which compares favorably with the 
best performance of the modern steam freighter. It 
would be too much to expect any single vessel to 
make the entire run in that time. It would require an 
impossible conjunction of the best conditions over the 
whole course and within a single two months’ period. 
As a matter of fact anything under one hundred days 
was considered a record run. One hundred and ten 
days was an exceptionally good normal run. The 
best single passage was made by the Andrew Jackson in 
1860, eighty-nine days, four hours. The best average 
time for four consecutive passages was made by the 
Flying Cloud, which covered the course twice in less 
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than 90 days, once in 105, and once in 108 days— 
average 9734 days. The Andrew Jackson was a close 
second, with four runs of 89, 100, 102, 103 days, 
average 9814. Thus on the score of consistency of 
performance the record for the California passage is 
generally conceded to the Flying Cloud. In 1863 the 
Flying Cloud was sold to James Baines, the Liverpool 
merchant, and eleven years later, in 1874 she was 
destroyed by fire in St. John, New Brunswick, after 
twenty-three years of faithful service. Few ships 
have been the objects of such universal pride and love. 
Her commander in her palmy days was Captain Josiah 
P. Creesy of Marblehead. Captain Creesy typifies 
the best traditions of his profession, and stands as a 
noble representative of his class. And these clipper 
ship captains were a noble class of men—combining 
great strength of nature with gentleness, great hardi- 
hood with genuine culture and an instinctive refine- 
ment. Their world-wide travels rendered them most 
interesting companions, patient, broad-minded, lib- 
eral in judgment, while their constant dealing with 
unruly human nature and unruly elements gave them 
a quiet self-reliant dignity which is the mark of real 
power. They were autocrats on their own vessels. 
The weather side of the quarter-deck was sacred to 
them. They were not to be spoken to until they 
themselves had first spoken. The honorarium for a 
single California passage was $3000. If they made the 
run in less than one hundred days they received a 
bonus of $2000. Many of them took their wives with 
them on their voyages. Mrs. Creesy always accom- 
panied her husband, and was said to be as good a 
navigator as he. Some charming stories are told 
concerning these captain’s wives. They were a 
humanizing influence on board ship, a comfort and 
solace to their husbands in the loneliness of that 
exalted office. In one case, at least, the presence of 
the captain’s wife saved the situation in a very 
practical way. The Neptune’s Car, with Captain 
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Joshua Patten in command, sailed from New York 
and plunged at once into a sequence of hard luck. 
What with an insurgent first mate, an illiterate second 
mate, a mutinous crew, a succession of head winds, 
a shortage of provisions, and a bitterly cold and 
stormy passage around Cape Horn, it is not strange 
that Captain Patten should succumb to weeks of 
double duty, exposure and anxiety, and suffer an 
attack of brain fever. In this dilemma the ship’s only 
salvation lay with Mrs. Patten. She was a mere slip 
of a girl, barely out of her teens, and but three years 
married. But she had studied navigation with her 
husband on previous voyages, and now took command 
of the ship. In the course of the next fifty-two days 
she brought the Neptune’s Car safely into San Francisco 
harbor. 

The largest clippers of 1851 were the New York 
ships Challenge and Comet. The Challenge was a 
magnificent vessel of 2006 tons register, 230’ x 43’. 
Her commander was our old friend Captain R. H. 
Waterman. On the first voyage of the Challenge, 
he had the misfortune to ship a large but very poor 
crew, most of them ruffians of the lowest type who 
pretended to be ordinary seamen so as to beat their 
way to California. During the voyage five of them 
died of a loathsome disease. Thoug! they had been 
disarmed, Captain Waterman one day found four of 
them attacking his first mate with knives. Two of 
these Captain Waterman killed outright with an iron 
belaying pin. Off Cape Horn three more of his 
precious crew were killed by falling from aloft in a 
squall. As a result of these mishaps the Challenge 
made a fair run of one hundred and eight days to San 
Francisco. Captain Waterman was charged with 
undue brutality, but insisting upon an ivestigatior he 
was entirely cleared of the charge. It is always well to 
remember when we hear stories of the brutality of these 
captains, that a certain amount of brutality was the 
only language some of their crews could understand. 
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The Comet was of 1836 tons register, 229’ x 42’. On 
her maiden trip she was badly crippled off Bermuda 
by a terrific southeast hurricane. She was, however, 
entirely repaired at sea and reached San Francisco in 
one hundred and twelve days. Later she was sold to 
an English firm, and renamed the Fiery Star. In 1865 
she was burned at sea while on a voyage from Australia 
to London. 

The Witch of the Wave, built in Portsmouth for a 
Salem firm was one of the outstanding ships of this 
year. She gave proof of her sailing qualities on the 
first day of her existence. As she was being towed 
down to Salem with a large party of two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen on board the three topsails, one 
jib, and a staysail were set. At once the Witch of the 
Wave ranged up alongside her tug, which was doing 
nine knots. We do not wholly appreciate the speed 
of which these beautiful ships were capable. Under 
favorable conditions, no steamers of that day, and few 
of this could compete with them. In the files of the 
“Boston Daily Advertiser’ for 1852 one may find an 
eloquent bit of evidence to the speed of the clippers. 
An old-fashioned, full-bottomed ship of burden left 
Boston that year for San Francisco. Passing down 
the harbor her captain noticed the Winged Arrow, an 
unfinished clipper still on the stocks in a South Boston 
shipyard. Entering San Francisco harbor some 
months later he found the Winged Arrow riding to her 
anchor almost ready for her return voyage to Boston. 

The Northern Light, an exceedingly sharp Briggs 
Clipper, of only 1021 tons, built in 1851, holds the 
record for the return passage, San Francisco to New 
York, in seventy-six days. This is only nine days 
more than the hypothetical best passage of sixty- 
seven days, made by adding the best sectional runs of 
a number of ships. The Nightingale, named in honor 
of Jenny Lind, was a small vessel of 1066 tons, built 
for the World’s Fair in London, and most luxuriously 
fitted. She never went to the World’s Fair but after 
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an astonishing diversity of fortunes, first as a profitable 
California and China trader, then as a Brazilian Slaver, 
then as a respectable United States cruiser during the 
Civil War, then as a humble tramp freighter, she was 
last seen limping about the high seas in 1884, and 
disappeared from the shipping lists. She began her 
life as the prettiest flapper on the street. 

Of the thirty-three clippers launched in 1852 it must 
suffice to mention but one, the largest, sharpest and 
swiftest of them all. This was the McKay master- 
piece, Sovereign of the Seas. Registering 2421 tons, 
258’ x 44’, she combined the grace and beauty of the 
smaller vessels with immense strength and power to 
carry sail. Her commander was Lachlan McKay, 
brother to Donald, and himself an expert builder and 
rigger. Under him was an enormous crew of one 
hundred and five men and boys—all needed to handle 
the extra heavy spars and sails which the great size of 
the ship rendered necessary. She made but one trip 
to California, one hundred and three days, a passage 
which would doubtless have been shorter but for the 
serious accident which befell shortly after rounding 
Cape Horn, when in a tornado she carried away both 
fore and main topmasts and foreyard. Nothing 
daunted by this calamity her captain put her under 
jury rig and kept his crew on the jump for the next two 
weeks rerigging the vessel. She entered San Francisco 
harbor in spic and span condition, and cost the under- 
writers not a cent. Proceeding thence to Honolulu, 
she picked up a cargo of sperm oil and returned to New 
York. When she struck the westerly trades in the 
South Pacific, she showed what sustained speed she was 
capable of. In eleven consecutive days she covered 
3562 miles, an average of 1334 knots, or 330 miles a 
day. She next crossed the Atlantic, making the entire 
run from dock in New York to anchorage in the Mersey 
River in just under fourteen days. Subsequently she 
was sold to a Hamburg firm and wrecked on Pyramid 
Shoals in the Straits of Malacca only seven years 
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after her launching. Under the American flag she was 
a household word, especially here in Boston. She is 
mentioned with obvious pride in Emerson’s Journals. 

The year 1853, with forty-eight launchings, with the 
wild excitement of building, owning and racing these 
ships must stand as the very pinnacle of the clipper 
ship decade. After that year we see a steady decline 
in number of clippers launched and in amount of 
profits made. Although twenty ships of the extreme 
clipper type were built in the following year of 1854, we 
begin to see as early as 1853 indications of the change in 
trade conditions which rendered the extreme clipper 
an obsolete ship. It was in that year that Donald 
McKay produced his last extreme California clipper, 
the Romance of the Seas. In that year also the 
Sweepstakes, the last extreme clipper from the Wester- 
velt yards made her appearance. And in that year 
Mr. William H. Webb, the famous New York builder, 
bade permanent farewell to the extreme clipper by 
producing his masterpiece, the Young America. This 
vessel of 1962 tons almost rivals the Flying Cloud in 
the amount of confidence, pride, and affection she 
received. She served her owners for thirty years in 
the California trade, rounding Cape Horn fifty times. 
She holds the record of six days for that section of the 
run from Latitude South 50 in the Atlantic to the 
same parallel in the Pacific which represents the 
actual passage of the Horn. In 1884 she was sold to 
an Austrian firm, her name changed, and four years 
later she foundered in mid-ocean with all hands, for 
all the world as though her heart was broken. 

The year 1853 is, however, memorable for two 
reasons. It was in that year that Donald McKay 
launched the largest, most daring, most majestic, and 
most ill-fated of all clippers, the Great Republic. 
Perhaps the passion for building these vessels got the 
better of his judgment. Perhaps the prospect of a 
lucrative trade with the newly opened Australian gold 
fields gave reasonable ground for the venture. At all 
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events, the Great Republic, which it was fondly 
hoped would be the swiftest, finest, largest, most 
successful of all clippers, was laid out and built. On 
October 4 of that year, with schools and banks closed, 
with a gallery of 30,000 spectators on hand, with bells 
pealing all over the city, at exactly twelve o’clock the 
last block was knocked away and the great hull, 
swiftly gathering headway, took the water with a 
rush that left the ways scorched and smoking from 
friction, and required two anchors and a tug to snub. 
She was a notable vessel—335’ long, 51’ beam, 4555 
tons register. She had four decks and four ‘masts: 
really a four masted barque. Her main mast was 
44” diameter at the deck: her main boom 120’ long, 
her sails would cover an acre and a half, lier standing 
rigging 5” through. She was towed to New York and 
loaded with wheat for Australia. Just before she was 
to sail a fire broke out on shore dead to windward. 
The sparks began to fall upon her deck, and despite 
every effort it was not long before her sails and rigging 
were aflame. To save the hull, she was then dis- 
masted, but the fore-topmast in falling broke in two, 
and one end of the great stick struck her deck end on 
and stabbed down through three of her decks. Two 
days later it was discovered that this falling mast had 
carried the fire down into the hold and that her cargo 
of wheat was burning. She was then scuttled, the fire 
drowned out, a coffer dam built, and her hull pumped 
out. The wheat, swollen by salt water, had so increased 
in bulk that the knees and beams of the lower hold 
had started and the hull was badly strained and 
buckled. She was condemned and sold for a song to 
A. A. Low & Company. They spent a year and a 
half in rebuilding her, cutting her down to three decks, 
reducing her sail plain, dividing her topsails to the 
Forbes rig and installing a donkey engine to help in 
making sail. Even so she retained much of her 
original splendor. On her maiden trip she crossed the 
Atlantic in thirteen days, one hour. She served in the 
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Australian trade, also as a troop ship in the Crimean 
War, and a cruiser in the Civil War. In 1872 she 
foundered in a hurricane off Bermuda. She was 
really too large for her times, and as a sailer she must 
ever remain a mystery, a promise unfulfilled, for 
never once did she try herself out in the form and with 
the sail plan which her builder had designed for her. 

The other event which makes the year 1853 memor- 
able was the building by certain of our American ship- 
yards of six or eight famous extreme clippers for 
English firms. The Red Jacket, 2006 tons, built at 
Rockland, Maine, for Seacomb and Taylor of Boston, 
was one of three chartered by the White Star line for 
their Australian trade. She holds the record of one 
hundred and forty-two actual sailing days from Liver- 
pool to Melbourne and back, around the world. 
Orders were also placed by James Baines with Donald 
McKay for four extreme clippers, of generous tonnage, 
the smallest of 2084 tons, the others 2450, 2500 and 
2600 tons. Three of these were delivered in 1853, one 
of them, the James Baines, establishing a record run 
of twelve days, six hours, across the Atlantic which 
has never been lowered. She was known as the most 
perfect ship that ever entered the Mersey. The last 
and smallest of the four was the Lightning, which 
sailed from Boston for Liverpool in February, 1854. 
On this maiden voyage she also set a record for a single 
day’s run. For on the first of March, as she reached 
that portion of the North Atlantic known as the Devil’s 
Hole, just west of the Irish Coast, she ran into a strong 
southerly gale which put her on her best point of 
sailing. All that day she tore along, the log showing 
a speed in excess of eighteen knots. She carried away 
her fore-topsail and lost a jib, her lee rail was under 
water and her lee rigging slack. But at the end of 
the twenty-four hours she had traveled four hundred 
and thirty-six miles, which still stands as the record 
day’s run for a sailing ship. 

A study of the model of the Lightning gives one as 
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vivid an idea of the characteristics of the extreme 
clipper as can be had by those who cannot see the 
vessel herself. Mr. McKay had adopted and de- 
veloped the Waterman-Griffiths theory of concave 
water lines, and many of his most famous clippers 
were designed upon that theory. Although the 
theory has been exploded by actual tests in the great 
tank down in Washington, we cannot gainsay the un- 
rivalled performance of the record holders which in- 
corporated that theory. In the case of the Lightning 
the concavity in the water lines was 16”. There wasa 
20” dead rise at half floor, a graceful tumble home, and 
a long clean counter. As she slipped down Boston 
Harbor it was observed that there was not so much as 
a ripple under her cut-water, the water did not break 
at a single place along her sides, and her wake was 
straight as an arrow. When we remember that she 
was not a racing machine but a 2000 ton freighter, 
244’ long and 44’ beam and drawing 22’ of water, it 
seems incredible that the science of ship-modelling 
could have reached such refinement. 

Many fantastic theories have been advanced to 
explain the disappearance of the clipper ship. One of 
the favorite explanations is that they were driven off 
the seas by the Alabama and other Confederate 
cruisers during the Civil War. It is true that the 
Harvey Birch was destroyed by the Nashville in 1861, 
the Jacob Bell by the Florida in 1863 and the Contest 
and the Winged Racer by the Alabama in the same year. 
It is also true that the Nightingale, in 1860 under the 
Brazilian flag, was captured by a northern gunboat 
with her hold full of slaves, and that the Sunny South 
flying the Chilean flag was captured by the British 
man-of-war Brisk in the same embarrassing predica- 
ment. That happened in 1860, in the Mozambique 
Channel. Every one of these captures, however, was 
due to the failure of the wind. When we consider that 
upwards of 150 of these clippers were plying the 
seven seas at that time, the percentage of captures by 
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steam cruisers aypears negligible. With any sort of 
wind stirring the clipper had nothing to fear from the 
steamers of that day. 

The causes that really banished the clipper were 
the very causes that brought her into existence—trade 
conditions. As we have seen, she was the answer to an 
exceptional and wholly abnormal conjunction of 
trade opportunities which made her speed of infinitely 
greater economic value than her carrying capacity. 
As soon as this exceptional opportunity expended 
itself and normal trade conditions returned, the 
clipper had to give place to the medium clipper, 
and then to the still more economical and roomy 
steam freighter. She simply could not pay sufficient 
dividends on her cost to make herself a source of 
profit. 

Nowadays one may search the seas in vain for a 
clipper ship. England, to be sure, found that in her 
China tea trade and her Australian wool trade she 
could make profitable use of clippers long after they 
had ceased to be built in America, and by adopting her 
composite construction, which calls for teak wood 
planking over steel frames, England produced a fleet 
of beautiful clippers, swift and long-lived. Several 
of these, the Cutty Sark, Thermopylac, Titania were 
still in commission up to within a dozen years ago. 
But a glance at any ocean today will reveal the great 
preponderance of steam. Occasionally an old square 
rigged hooker under Norwegian or Italian colors will 
be seen creeping about the high seas. At one time 
there was the prospect that the Standard Oil Company 
would use the four or five masted barkentine in their 
long haul runs. These vessels, with their square 
rigged foremasts, can present a great solid wall of 
canvas to a following wind, and with their schooner 
rig on the remaining masts can lie much closer to the 
wind than the five and one-half or six points which 
was the best the clipper ship could do. But even this 
possible development of the barkentine was nipped in 
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the bud by the perfection of the crude oil internal 
combustion motor. So that we find the stately 
packet whose name was on everybody’s lips, and whose 
exploits were the subject of song and story, replaced 
by the prosaic “ram-you, damn-you liner with her 
brace of bucking screws.”’ We find the wild clipper 
with her sharp cut-water and stabbing bowsprit, 
scending into a head sea and drenching herself with 
spray which the setting sun made into rainbows of mist 
over her weather bow, replaced by the lumbering, 
ungainly tramp steamer with an incongruous forest 
of cargo derricks disfiguring her decks and suggesting 
her need of a haircut. We find the humble coasting 
schooner, loaded to the scuppers with coal and bearing 
in her patched sails and mended booms a mute testi- 
mony to the battering of the sea, crowded to the wall 
by the business-like ocean-going tug with her string 
of coal barges. We find even the dainty little Glouces- 
ter fisherman fighting hard for life against the steam 
trawler. All things point to the disappearance of sails 
at sea,and with genuine regret, we say, “Alas, Ichabod, 
a glory hath departed from the face of the waters.” 
Yet we may rest assured that romance is with us still. 
We shall still detect the Boy God’s elusive countenance 
howbeit disguised in wholly different forms. 
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NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH’S 
“DAY OF DOOM” AND 
“MEAT OUT OF THE EATER” 


BY MATT B. JONES 


HE following notes are the record of an attempt to 

gather the present available data respecting early 
editions of Michael Wigglesworth’s poems, ‘‘The Day 
of Doom”’ and “‘ Meat out of the Eater’; and to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of existing copies of these edi- 
tions. Correspondence has been carried on with 
public libraries and private collectors wherever it 
seemed at all likely that copies of these books might 
be found. It is not improbable that the checklist is 
incomplete, although it is unlikely that there are any 
considerable omissions. 


Tue Day or Doom 


First Edition. It would appear to be a reasonable 
conclusion from Mr. Wigglesworth’s private memor- 
randa that the first edition of The Day of Doom was 
published in 1662, that it consisted of 1800 copies, 
and that it was sold out in about a year. Without 
doubt this edition was printed in Cambridge. The 
date of publication may have been 1663 but scarcely 
later because, as noted by Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, 
there is a reference to the book in Samuel Whiting’s 
‘*A Discourse of the last Judgement, Cambridge 1664” 
where in speaking of other works on the same subject 
the editors refer to ‘‘ Mr. Wigglesworth’s Poems.”’ 

No copy of it is known to exist, but in the library of 
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the New England Historic Genealogical Society is a 
fragment, referred to by Dr. Samuel A. Green in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for 1895, which is believed to have once belonged to a 
copy of the first edition. It may be distinguished 
from all other certainly known editions of the book, 
and there would appear to be reasonable basis for this 


belief. 


Second Edition. Mr. Wigglesworth states in his 
memoranda that about four years after the first 
printing of The Day of Doom it was reprinted ‘‘ with 
my consent & I gave them the proofs & Margin notes 
to affix.” We may thus determine the date of the 
second edition as probably 1666, and the place of 
publication as Cambridge. As in the case of the first 
edition no complete copy is known to exist. Dr. 
Green in his notes on this edition refers to a “fragment” 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society library which 
came probably from the Cambridge Press, and speaks 
of it as probably belonging to one of the missing 
Cambridge editions, but others have more definitely 
placed it as belonging to the 1666 edition, which was 
the first to carry marginal notes. 

More recently two other fragments of the same 
edition have come to light, one in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society, and one in the library 
of Mr. A. C. Bates of Hartford, Connecticut. A mere 
stub of the title page of the Antiquarian Society frag- 
ment shows that it had a line of the acorn-like border 
pieces which also appear on the stub of the title page of 
the Genealogical Society fragment of the first edition, 
and which were frequently used by the Cambridge 
Press in its early publications. There appears to be 
reasonable ground for the belief that the three frag- 
ments above referred to represent the second edition 
printed at Cambridge in 1666. 


Third Edition. Without much doubt the third 
edition of The Day of Doom was printed in London 
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1666, although it is possible that this London edition 
may have preceded by a few months the second 
Cambridge edition also assigned to this year. This 
possibility is emphasized by the absence of marginal 
notes in the London edition. 

A copy of this edition is in the British Museum and 
has the imprint: ‘‘ London, printed by J. G. for P. C. 
1666.”” The author’s name does not appear on the 
title page. 


Fourth Edition. Another edition of this poem was 
printed in London in 1673 and bears the imprint: 
‘‘London, printed by W. G. for John Sims, at the 
King’s Head at Sweetings-Alley-end in Cornhill, next 
house to the Royal-Exchange, 1673.” 

Dr. Green says ‘‘ There is some reason to believe that 
there were four Cambridge editions before 1701” and 
he gives the tentative date of ‘‘167-, reprinted 
London 1673,” for the third American edition. This 
view has been followed by others. No contemporary 
reference to such an edition is cited, and no copy (even 
fragmentary) has been found, unless we are to assume 
that the three fragmentary copies here placed as of 
the edition of Cambridge 1666 are not, in fact, of that 
edition, but are of some later edition. It would 
appear probable that Dr. Green’s statement above 
quoted is influenced by the fact that the edition 
printed at Boston, 1701, bears the imprint ‘Fifth 
Edition,’’ thought to mean the fifth American edition, 
and the date 167— was probably selected because of 
the possibility of the London edition of 1673 being a 
reprint. 

Dr. Green notes the statement of Mr. Haven in the 
addenda to his ‘‘Ante-Revolutionary Publications” 
that the fourth edition (American) was printed at 
Cambridge 1683. He says that he has failed to find 
Mr. Haven’s authority for the statement, but his 
extreme courtesy of statement would appear to lend 
rather too much weight to an assertion which, as it 
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stands, is unsupported, but needs only the insertion of 
1673 for 1683 to be clearly true as to editions generally. 

Furthermore, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the printers of the Boston 1701 edition had knowledge 
of the London editions, and meant just what they said 
when they referred to their publication as the ‘‘ Fifth 
Edition” and not as the “‘Fifth American Edition.” 

To sum up, it would appear to be in accordance with 
the weight of the evidence to reject, until further facts 
are available, the idea of Cambridge editions of 167- 
and 1683, and to accept London 1673 as the fourth 
edition. 

Of this edition there are copies in the following 
libraries: British Museum; Boston Public Library: 
John Carter Brown Library; Malden Public Library; 
New York Public Library; William L. Clements 
Library. The latter is from the Huth collection, and 
may be the copy noted by Dr. Green in 1895 as then 
in the Sumner Hollingsworth collection. 


Fifth Edition. The earliest known American edi- 
tion of The Day of Doom of which a complete copy 
exists is that of Boston 1701. It is called by the 
publisher ‘‘The Fifth Edition, enlarged with Scripture 
and Marginal Notes.” For the reasons given above 
this may be accepted as the fifth general edition. The 
imprint is “Boston: Printed by B. Green, and J. 
Allen, for Benjamin Eliot, at his Shop under the West 
End of the Town House 1701.”” There were at least 
two issues of this edition as the name of the bookseller 
appears in some copies as ‘‘ Nicholas Buttolph, at his 
Shop at the corner of Guttridge’s Coffee House.” 

The following copies have been located: Boston 
Public Library; Harvard University Library; Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; New York Public Library; 
and in the library of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. There 
are also incomplete copies of this edition in the Amer- 
can Antiquarian Society library and in that of Mr. 
William G. A. Turner of Malden, Mass. 
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Sizth Edition. An edition of The Day of Doom was 
published in 1711 with the following imprint: ‘‘ New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Printed by John White, in the 
Close, 1711.”’ Copies are to be found in the British 
Museum; Boston Public Library; Library of Congress; 
and Henry E. Huntington Library. 


Seventh Edition. An edition of The Day of Doom 
was published at Boston in 1715. The title page 
states it to be the sixth edition, probably trailing the 
“Fifth Edition” statement of the 1701 publisher. 
One issue bears the imprint: ‘Boston, printed by 
John Allen, for Benjamin Eliot, at his Shop in King- 
street. 1715.” In another issue the name of ‘‘N. 
Boone, at the Sign of the Bible in Cornhill” appears as 
the bookseller. 

Copies of this edition have been located as follows: 
Boston Athenaeum; Congregational Library in Bos- 
ton; Harvard-Andover Library, two copies; Brown 
University Library; Henry E. Huntington Library; 
Yale University Library; Mr. J. W. Farwell, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. Matt. B. Jones, Newton, Mass.; Mr. 
Charles E. Goodspeed, of Boston, Mass. Incomplete 
copies exist as follows: American Antiquarian Society; 
William L. Ciements Library; Harvard University 
Library; New England Historic Genealogical Society; 
Library of Mr William Gwynn Mather (2); Mr. George 
Francis Dow of Topsfield, Mass., and Mr. William H. 
Winship, Malden, Mass. 


Eighth Edition. This was published in Boston in 
1751. The title page states it to be the ‘‘Seventh 
Edition enlarged,”’ but for reasons above noted it is 
here classed as the eighth general edition. The 
imprint is ‘“‘Boston; printed and sold by Thomas 
Fleet, at the Heart and Crownin Cornhill. 1751.” 

Of this edition copies have been located as follows: 
American Antiquarian Society; Boston Public Library; 
Brown University Library; Harvard University Li- 
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brary; Henry E. Huntington Library; Massachusetts 
Historical Society; Mr. William Gwynn Mather; Mr. 
A. Edward Newton; New York Public Library; Mr. 
William G. A. Turner; Yale University Library. 
Incomplete copies are noted as in the library of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society and that 
of Mr. William L. Clements. 


Ninth and Tenth Editions. Abridged editions of 
The Day of Doom were published at Norwich, Con- 
necticut, in 1774 and in 1777. Two copies of the 
former edition have been located, one in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and one in the library of 
Mr. William G. A. Turner. A copy of the latter 
edition is in the American Antiquarian Society and the 
Connecticut Historical Society and the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has an incomplete copy. 


Meat oF THE EATER 


Wigglesworth’s Meat out of the Eater passed 
through fewer editions and is today more difficult to 
find than The Day of Doom. 

The first mention of this poem is found in the 
author’s manuscript memoranda now in the library of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society where 
it is stated that its composition was completed in 
October 1669. It was probably published in the 
following year as it was advertised as ‘“‘ Now going to 
the Press’”’ at the end of the Election Sermon of Rev. 
Thomas Walley preached at New Plimouth, June 1, 
1669. The first edition of this pamphlet printed 
in 1669 does not contain the advertisement, but it is 
found in the second edition which was published in 
1670. 


Fourth Edition. The edition of 1689 is noted as 
‘‘The fourth edition.”’ If so, there were three editions 
published between 1670 and 1689, but no fragment of 
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any of them is known to exist. As in the case of the 
1701 Day of Doom this statement may be accepted as 
true with respect to editions generally. The Fourth 
Edition was printed at Boston in 1689 and has the 
following imprint: ‘‘ Boston, printed by R. P. for John 
Usher, 1689.’ There were two issues of this edition 
as shown by the two fragmentary copies owned by 
the American Antiquarian Society, in one of which 
the C signatures are sadly out of order because of a 
disarrangement in the printer’s form. Doubtless but 
few copies were issued before the error was noted and 
corrected. 

Copies of this edition have been located as follows: 
Boston Public Library; Malden Public Library; New 
York Public Library. There are two incomplete 
copies in the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society and one in Harvard University Library. 


Fifth Edition. The fifth edition of Meat out of the 
Eater bears the imprint: ‘‘Boston, printed by J. 
Allen, for N. Boone, at the Sign of the Bible in Corn- 
hill, 1717.’’ There were several issues of this edition 
each bearing the name of a different book-seller. The 
following are known: 


J. Allen for N. Boone 

J. Allen for Nicholas Buttolph 
J. Allen for Benjamin Eliot 

J. Allen for Thomas Fleet 

J. Allen for Robert Stark 


The following copies of the various issues have been 
located: American Antiquarian Society; John Carter 
Brown Library; Connecticut Historical Society; Har- 
vard University Library; Massachusetts Historical 
Society; Malden Public Library; Morgan Library; 
New York Public Library; Yale University Library; 
and in the private libraries of Mr. William L. Clem- 
ents, Mr. J. W. Farwell, and Mr. William H. Winship. 
Incomplete copies have been located as follows: New 
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England Historic Genealogical Society; Watkinson 
Library, and the libraries of Mr. William Gwynn 
Mather, Mr. William G. A. Turner and Mr. Matt B. 
Jones. 


Sizth Edition. An edition of Meat out of the Eater 
was published at New London, Connecticut, in 1770. 
The only copy located is in the Boston Public Library. 


No attempt has been made to trace the whereabouts 
of later editions of either of these Wigglesworth poems. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN COOKERY BOOKS, 
1742-1860 


BY WALDO LINCOLN 


literature of American cookery has received 
little attention from libraries, collectors and book 
dealers. Most libraries have some books on cookery 
but very few possess an important number. Private 
collections are not well known and as a rule more 
attention has been given, in them, to foreign publica- 
tions than to American. Occasionally cookery books 
appear at auction sales but are seldom listed in dealers’ 
catalogues. Considering the importance that cooking 
has had in human life from the earliest prehistoric ages 
and that the subject has always been of universal 
interest, it seems strange that so little attention has 
been paid to its literature, especially since no subject 
seems to have created a greater number of best sellers. 

In collecting American books on cookery one is at 
once struck with their almost entire absence during the 
first one hundred and fifty years of the colonial period. 
Even foreign publications are seldom found in the 
remnants of colonial libraries. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is that they received such hard usage and were so 
damaged that, having no intrinsic literary value, they 
were seldom preserved. Yet when one considers the 
numerous almanacs, juveniles and other early imprints 
of little literary merit which have come down to us in 
tatters and fragments defying identification, one is 
forced to the conclusion that few if any books on 
cookery were imported and that American housewives 
relied on manuscript recipes and on memory. The 
earliest American imprint on cookery known, a reprint 
of an English work, is dated 1742 and no work by an 
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American author has been found of earlier date than 
1796. 

No complete bibliography of English and other 
foreign cookery books has been made but private 
collections of them exist both in Europe and America. 
The earliest list of English books noted is in the intro- 
duction to the third American edition of Dr. Kitchiner’s 
“‘Cook’s Oracle,” dated 1825, which names 201 
publications dating from 1518 to 1820. W. Carew 
Hazlett in his ‘‘Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cui- 
sine,”’ London, 1902, lists or describes seventy-eight 
cookery books published in England previous to 1800 
and twenty after that date. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell in ‘‘My Cookery Books,”’ Boston, 1903, tells 
in an interesting way of her own collection of foreign 
cookery books, and follows with a bibliography which 
describes one hundred and seventeen titles, including 
six Latin, twelve Italian, twenty-one French, four 
Spanish and seventy-four English imprints, all pub- 
lished before the nineteenth century and owned by 
herself. She prefaces this with the statement that 
she does not aim at an exhaustive bibliography but 
“‘attempts nothing more ambitious than a list of my 
own books and even that within limits.” It is a val- 
uable compilation as far as it goes, but it is to be 
regretted that the accomplished authoress did not 
attempt to make it more complete, especially as to the 
English publications. 

The bibliography and check list of American Cook- 
ery Books here presented is the result of an attempt, 
begun several years ago, to make a comprehensive 
collection of all the British and American imprints on 
the subject. In the absence of any complete bibliog- 
raphy it was impossible to foresee how large an under- 
taking this would prove to be, but it was not long 
before it became evident that the United States alone 
furnished a sufficiently large field for such a collection, 
and the fact that the American Antiquarian Society, 
to which it was the ultimate intention to present the 
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collection, limited its library to Americana, also made 
a limitation to American imprints desirable. The 
time limit of the collection to the year 1900, first 
adopted, was later extended to 1914, the beginning of 
the World War, when the publication of cookery books 
increased exceedingly. Wars seem to have a stimula- 
ting effect on this class of literature as well as on others. 
The American Civil War had a similar effect, but 
unfortunately at that time, substitution of wood pulp 
for rags in the manufacture of paper caused a great 
deterioration in the quality of the paper used in books 
intended for popular consumption. Cookery books 
increased in number but decreased in bibliographical 
value in the matter of printing, paper and binding. 
This and other considerations led to the selection of 
1860 as the time limit for this bibliography. 

In a search for titles the important libraries in the 
east have been visited, and their possession of the 
several imprints is noted under their initials, of which a 
list is appended. A few private collectors have also 
furnished titles but these are all classed under the 
letter P, meaning private collections. The writer’s 
own collection is credited to the American Antiquarian 
Society, to which it is transferred with the publication 
of this bibliography, and the copies belonging to it are 
indicated by an asterisk attached to the initials of the 
Society. The combined collection contains 292 of the 
490 titles listed. The next leading collection contains 
but eighty-seven. 

It is hoped that the publication of this bibliography 
will lead to the discovery of many titles not now 
included because no copies have been found. It is 
felt, however, that the field has been well covered. 
A few titles have been listed which contain little 
cookery and perhaps more properly belong to the 
general subject of domestic economy. The inclusion of 
Joel Barlow’s poem, “The Hasty Pudding,’”’ may be 
criticised, but as it describes quite meticulously the 
preparation of this once popular and quite important 
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dish, from the growing of the corn to the proper way 
of eating it, its admission seems not improper. The 
fact that it went through many editions not all of 
which are elsewhere described is an additional point 
in its favor. 

The libraries listed, with the abbreviations used, are 
as follows: 


LIBRARIES 
AAS. American Antiquarian Society, Worcester 
AAS.* American Antiquarian Society (Lincoln collection) 
BA. Boston Athenaeum, Boston 
BPL. Boston Public Library, Boston 
BU. Brown University, Providence 
CHS. Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford 
EI. Essex Institute, Salem 
HM. Hostess Magazine, New York 
HSP. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
HU. Harvard University, Cambridge 
LC. Library of Congress, Washington 


LCP. Library Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
MHS. Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
NHHS. New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord 
NYHS. New York Historical Society, New York 
NYPL. New York Public Library, New York 

NYS. New York Society, New York 

_— New York State Library, Albany 


J Private Collections 
vc. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
W. Watkinson, Hartford 
WPL. Worcester Public Library, Worcester 
YU. Yale University, New Haven 
1742 


1. The compleat housewife; or, accomplish’d gentlewoman’s 
companion: being a collection of several hundred of the most 
approved receipts, in cookery, pastry, confectionary, preserv- 
ing, pickles, cakes, creams, jellies, made wines, cordials. And 
also bills of fare for every month in the year. To which is 
added, a collection of near two hundred family receipts of 
medicines; viz. drinks, syrups, salves, ointments, and many 
other things of sovereign and approved efficacy in most dis- 
tempers, pains, aches, wounds, sores, &c. never before made 
publick in these parts; fit either for private families, or such 
publick-spirited gentlewomen as would be beneficent to their 
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poor neighbours. By E. [Eliza?] Smith. Collected from the 
fifth edition. 

Williamsburg: printed and sold by William Parks. 1742. 

16 mo. pp. (12), 228, (12). AAS. 

First published in England in 1727. The only copy found is bound up 
with “Every man his own doctor.” Williamsburg: 1751. 


1747 


2. A present for a servant maid: or, the sure means of 
gaining love and esteem. To which are added, directions for 
going to market; also, for dressing any common dish, whether 
flesh, fish, or fowle. With rules for washing, &c. The whole 
calculated for making both the mistress and the maid happy. 
[By Eliza Fowle Haywood.] 

Boston, printed and sold by T. Fleet at the Heart & Crown in 
Cornhill. [1747.] 

{12 mo.] 


This book is advertised in The Boston Evening Post for August 24, 1747, 
with the title as here given, prefaced as follows: “This day is published, 
(and sold by Rogers and Fowle in Queen-street) one of the most useful 
books of the kind extant; necessary to be had in all families. Proper to be 
given by Mistresses to their maids, or parents to their daughters.’’ Evans 
gives it a slightly different title, credits the authorship to Eliza Fowle 
Haywood, the printing to Rogers and Fowle and calls it a 12 mo. No 
copy placed. 

1752 

3. The compleat housewife; or, accomplish’d gentlewoman’s 
companion: being a collection of several hundred of the most 
approved receipts, in cookery, pastry, confectionery, preserving, 
pickles, cakes, creams, jellies, made wines, cordials. And 
also bills of fare for every month in the year. To which is 
added, a collection of near two hundred family receipts of 
medicines, viz. drinks, syrups, salves, ointments, and many 
other things of sovereign and approved efficacy in most dis- 
tempers, pains, aches, wounds, sores, &c., never before made 
publick in these parts; fit either for private families, or such 
publick-spirited gentlewomen as would be beneficent to their 
poor neighbours. By E. [Eliza?] Smith. Collected from the 
sixth edition. 

Williamsburg: printed and sold by William Hunter. 1752. 

From Evans. Nocopy placed. 
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1759 


4. An almanack for the year 1760, fitted to this meridian, 
containing, besides what is common to an almanack, a very 
famous receipt, lately made public, and purchased of Mr. 
Joseph Howard of South-Carolina, by the Assembly of that 
government, for which they gave him three thousand pounds, 
for curing lame-distemper, yaws or almost any corrupt 
blood, &e. Also a receipt, by which meat, ever so stinking, 
may be made as sweet and wholesome, in a few minutes, as 
any meat at all, &c. &e. 

Annapolis: printed by JonasGreen. 1759. 

From: “History of printing in colonial Maryland,” by Lawrence C. 
Wroth. “No copy recorded. Advertised in Maryland Gazette for 
Nov. 29, 1759 as ‘just published’.”’ 


1760 


5. The servants’ directory or housekeeper’s companion. ... 
By Hannah Glasse. 

New York: printed by H. Gaine. 1760. 

From Evans. Nocopy placed. See New York Mercury, No. 409. 


1761 

6. The complete housewife; or, accomplished gentlewoman’s 
companion: being a collection of several hundred of the most 
approved receipts in cookery, pastry, confectionary, preserv- 
ing, pickles, cakes, creams, jellies, made wines, cordials. And 
also bills of fare for every month in the year. To which is 
added, a collection of near two hundred family receipts of 
medicines, viz. drinks, syrups, salves, ointments, and many 
other things of sovereign and approved efficacy in most dis- 
tempers, pains, aches, wounds, sores, &c. never before made 
publick in these parts; fit either for private families, or such 
public-spirited gentlewomen as would be beneficent to their 
poor neighbours. By E. [Eliza?] Smith. 

New York: printed by Hugh Gaine. 1761. 

From Evans. Nocopy placed. See New York Mercury, No. 468. 


1762 


7. The cyder-maker’s instructor, sweet-maker’s assistant, 
and victualler’s and housekeeper’s director, in three parts. 


__ 
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Part I. Directs the grower to make his cyder in the 
manner foreign wines are made; to preserve its body and 
flavour; to lay on a colour, and to cure all its disorders, whether 
bad flavour’d, prick’d, oily, or ropy. 

Part II. Instructs the trader or housekeeper to make 
raisin-wines, at a small expence, little (if anything) inferior to 
foreign wines in strength or flavour; to cure their disorders; to 
lay on them new bodies, colour, &c. 

Part III. Directs the brewer to fine his beer and ale in a 
short time, and to cure them if prick’d or ropy. To which is 
added, a method to make yest to ferment beer, as well as 
common yest, where that is not to be had. All actually de- 
duced from the author’s experience. By Thomas Chapman, 
wine-cooper. 

London, printed: Boston, re-printed and sold by Green & 
Russell, in Queen-street. mpccixu. Price one shilling. 


8 vo. pp. (2), (iii)—vii, (1), 9-28, paper. MHS. 
8. The same. 
12 mo. pp. (2), (iii)—vii, (1), 9-28, paper. LC. MHS. 
9. The same. 


Philadelphia: printed by Andrew Steuart. 1762. 
From Evans. No copy placed. 


1764 


10. The compleat housewife: or, accomplished gentle- 
woman’s companion. Being a collection of upwards of six 
hundred of the most approved receipts in cookery, pastry, 
confectionary, preserving, pickles, cakes, creams, jellies, 
made wines, cordials. With copper plates curiously engraven, 
for the regular disposition or placing of the various dishes and 
covers. And also, bills of fare for every month in the year. 
To which is added a collection of above 300 family receipts 
of medicines, viz. drinks, syrups, salves, ointments, and vari- 
ous other things of sovereign and approved efficacy in most 
distempers, pains, aches, wounds, sores &c. particularly Mrs. 
Stephen’s medicine for the cure of the stone and gravel, and 
Dr. Meade’s famous receipt for the cure of a bite of a mad 
dog; with several other excellent receipts for the same, which 
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have cured when the persons were disordered, and the salt 
water fail’d; never before made publick; fit either for private 
families, or such publick spirited women as would be beneficent 
to their poor neighbours. With directions for marketing. 
By E. [Eliza?] Smith. 

[New York: HughGaine. 1764.] 


This book is advertised with three others, in the New York Mercury 
for January 30, 1764, No. 641, as follows: “The following books are just 
published, and to be sold at Hugh Gaine’s book-store and printing-office, 


at the Bible and Crown, in Hanover Square. . . .” Evans gives it a 
similar, but shorter title, omitting the publisher. No copy found. 
1772 


11. The frugal housewife, or complete woman cook. 
Wherein the art of dressing all sorts of viands, with cleanliness, 
decency, and elegance, is explained in five hundred approved 
receipts, in roasting, boiling, frying, broiling, gravies, sauces, 
stews, hashes, soups, fricasses, ragoos, pasties, pies, tarts, 
cakes, puddings, sullabubs, creams, flummery, jellies, giams, 
and custards. Together with the best methods of potting, 
collaring, preserving, drying, candying, pickling, and making 
of English wines. To which are prefixed, various bills of fare, for 
dinners and suppers in every month of the year; and a copious 
index to the whole. By Susannah Carter, of Clerkenwell. 

London. Printed for F. Newbery, at the corner of St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard. Boston: re-printed and sold by Edes 
and Gill, in Queenstreet. [1772.] 

24 mo. pp. (12), plate, 168. AAS. LC. 

This book is advertised in The Boston Gazette for Monday, March 30, 
1772, as “‘this day published, and sold by Edes & Gill, in Queen-street, 
price 12s. 6d. old tenor.” The advertisement concludes as follows: 
“N. B. Any person by attending to the instructions given in this book, 
may soon attain a complete knowledge in the art of cookery, &c.”’ The 
plate is by Paul Revere. 


1790 


12. Concise observations on the nature of our common food, 
so far as it tends to promote or injure health: with remarks on 
water, bread, meat, cheese, butter, milk, wine, punch, beer, 
coffee, tea, sugar, &c. &c. To which are prefixed, general 
rules for a course of diet. By a gentleman of the faculty. 


ess 
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{supposed to be Thos. Hayes.] Salutem hominibus dando. 
Cicero. The second edition. 
London; printed. New-York: re-printed by T. and J. 
Swords, for Berry and Rogers, Hanover Square. M,Dcc,Xc. 
12 mo. pp. vi, (7)-38, 9, paper. LC. MHS. 


1792 


13. The frugal housewife: or complete woman cook. 
Wherein the art of dressing all sorts of viands, with cleanliness, 
decency, and elegance, is explained in five hundred approved 
receipts, in gravies, sauces, roasting, frying, broiling, stews, 
hashes, soups, fricasses, ragoos, pastes, pies, tarts, cakes, 
puddings, syllabubs, creams, flummery, jellies, jams, and 
custards. Together with the best methods of potting, collar- 
ing, preserving, drying, candying, pickling, and making of 
English wines. To which are added twelve new prints ex- 
hibiting a proper arrangement of dinners, two courses, for 
every month of the year, with various bills of fare. By 
Susannah Carter. 

New York—printed for Berry and Rogers, No. 35 Hanover 
Square. [c. 1792.] 

16 mo. pp. frontis., 6, leaf, 180, (12), plate, diagrams. 

AAS.* LC. 

Evans calls date of issue 1792. 


14. The new art of cookery, according to the present 
practice; being a complete guide to all housekeepers, on a plan 
entirely new; consisting of thirty-eight chapters. Containing 
proper directions for marketing, and trussing of poultry. 
The making of soups and broths. Dressing all sorts of fish. 
Sauces for every occasion. Boiling and roasting. Baking, 
broiling, and frying. Stews and hashes. Made dishes of 
every sort. Ragous and fricasees. Directions for dressing all 
sorts of roots and vegetables. All sorts of aumlets and eggs. 
Puddings, pies, tarts, &c. Pancakes and fritters. Cheese- 
cakes and custards. Blancmange, jellies and syllabubs. 
Directions for seafaring men. Directions for the sick. Pre- 
serving, syrups, and conserves. Drying and candying. All 
sorts of cakes. Hogs puddings, sausages, &c. Potting, and 
little cold dishes. The art of carving. Collaring, salting, and 
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sousing. Pickling. To keep garden vegetables, &c. Made 
wines. Cordial waters. Brewing. English and French bread, 
&c. By Richard Briggs, many years cook at the Globe 
Tavern Fleet-street, the White Hart Tavern, Holborn, and 
now at the Temple Coffee-House, London. 

Philadelphia: printed for W. Spotswood, R. Campbell, and 
B. Johnson. M, DCC, XCII. 

16 mo. pp. xii, xi-xvi, 557, (1). AAS. HSP. HU. W. 


1795 


15. One thousand valuable secrets, in the elegant and useful 
arts, collected from the practice of the best artists, and con- 
taining an account of the various methods of engraving on 
brass, copper and steel. Of the composition of metals. Of 
varnishes. Of masticks, cements, sealing wax. Of the glass 
manufactory. Various imitations of precious stones and 
French paste. Of colours and painting, useful for carriage 
painters. Of painting on paper. Of compositions for limners. 
Of transparent colours. Of colours to dye skins and gloves. 
To colour and varnish copper-plate prints. Of painting on 
glass. Of colours of all sorts for oil, water and crayons. Of 
preparing the lapis lazuli. To make ultra marine. Of the 
art of guilding. The art of dying woods, bones, &c. The art 
of casting in moulds. Of making useful sorts of ink. The 
art of making wines—Of making vinegars. Of liquors, essen- 
tial oils, &c. Of confectionary. Of preparing various kinds 
of snuff. Of taking out spots and stains. Of fishing, angling, 
bird-catching, And a variety of other curious, entertaining and 
useful articles. First American edition. 

Philadelphia: printed for B. Davies, No. 68, Market-street, 
and T. Stephens, No. 57, South Second-street. 1795. 

16 mo. pp. (2), (ili)—xxxvi, 377. AAS. HU. 

Pages 264-351 relate to cookery. 


16. Valuable secrets concerning arts and trades: or, approved 
directions, from the best artists, for the various methods of en- 
graving on brass, copper, or steel. Of the composition of 
metals and varnishes. Of masticks and cements, sealing-wax, 
&c. Of colours and painting, for carriage painters. Of 
painting on paper. Of compositions for limners. Of trans- 
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parent colours. How to dye skins and gloves. To colour or 
varnish copper-plate prints. Of painting on glass. Of colours 
of all sorts, for oil, water, and crayons. Of the art of gilding. 
The art of dying woods, bones, &c. The art of moulding. 
The art of making wines. Of the various compositions of 
vinegars. Of liquors and essential oils. Of the confectionary 
art. Of taking out all sorts of spots and stains. Hae tibi 
erant artes! Virg. 

Norwich: printed by Thomas Hubbard. 1795. 

16 mo. pp. (2), xxii, 240. AAS. 

Pages 158-232 relate to cookery. 


1796 


17. American cookery, or the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry and vegetables, and the best modes of making pastes, 
puffs, pies, tarts, puddings, custards and preserves, and all 
kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb to plain cake. Adapted 
to this country, and all grades of life. By Amelia Simmons, 
an American orphan. Published according to act of Congress. 

Hartford: printed by Hudson & Goodwin. For the author. 
1796. 

8vo. pp. 46, paper. CHS. NYPL. 

This seems to be the first cookery book published in the United States 


of American authorship. It is advertised in The Connecticut Journal, 
June 8, 1796, as “just published and to be sold by Isaac Beers, price 2/3. 


18. Dairying exemplified, or the business of cheese-making: 
laid down from approved rules, collected from the most ex- 
perienced dairy-women of several countries. Digested under 
various heads; from a series of observations, during thirty 
years practice in the cheese trade. By J. Twamley. The 
first American edition, from the second British, corrected and 
improved. 

Providence (Rhode-Island) printed by and for Carter and 
Wilkinson, and sold at their book and stationary store, oppo- 
site the market 1796. 

16 mo. pp. iv, 5-78, (5). AAS. 


19. Every man his own brewer, a small treatise, explaining 
the art and mystery of brewing porter, ale, and table-beer; 
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recommending and proving the ease and possibility of every 
man’s brewing his own porter, ale, and beer, in any quantity. 
From one peck to one hundred bushels of malt. Calculated to 
reduce the expence of a family, and lessen the destructive 
practice of public-house tippling, by exposing the deception in 
brewing. By Samuel Child, porter brewer, London. Second 
American edition improved and calculated according to the 
measures and current money of the United States. 

Philadelphia. printed for T. Condie, No. 20, Carters alley, 
1796. 

16 mo. pp. (3)-34, paper. AAS. 


20. The frugal housewife: or, complete woman cook. 
Wherein the art of dressing all sorts of viands, with cleanliness, 
decency, and elegance, is explained in five hundred approved 
receipts, in gravies, sauces, roasting, boiling, frying, broiling, 
stews, hashes, soups, fricasses, ragouts, pastries, pies, tarts, 
cakes, puddings, syllabubs, creams, flummery, jellies, jams, 
and custards. Together with the best methods of potting, 
collaring, preserving, drying, candying, pickling, and making 
domestic wines. To which are added, various bills of fare, 
and a proper arrangement of dinners, two courses, for every 
month in the year. By Susannah Carter, of Clerkenwell, 
London. 

Philadelphia: printed by James Carey, 88, N.Second-street. 
1796. 

16 mo. pp. 2 plates, (13), (14)-132. aas.* BPL. EI. LCP. 


21. The hasty pudding: a poem in three cantos. Written at 
Chambery, in Savoy, January, 1793. Omne tulit punctum 
qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good breakfast who mixes 
pudding with molasses. [By Joel Barlow.] 

'New Haven: printed by Tiebout & O’Brien. 1796.] 

8 vo. pp. 15, paper. AAS. BU. CHS. NYHS. NYPL. 

This has generally been called the first edition. An advertisement on 
the verso of the title page is dated: New Haven, April, 1796. A manu- 
script entry in the Connecticut Historical Society’s copy, by an unknown 
person in a contemporaneous hand and faded brown ink, says: “New 
Haven, printed by Tiebout & O’Brien, 1796.’’ The book is advertised in 
the Connecticut Journal (T. and S. Green, publishers) of May 11, 1796, as 
“reprinted and sold at this office.’ Whether the advertisement refers to 
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this or the following edition has not been determined. If to this it con- 
tradicts the manuscript entry quoted. The poem was first printed in the 
New York Magazine, January, 1796, pp. 41-49. 


22. The same. 
[New Haven: 1796.] 
16 mo. pp. 12, paper. BU. 


This edition has the same advertisement on the verso of the title page 
as the last. The only copy seen measures 634 inches, but may have been 
cut down. Other imprints usually ascribed to New Haven, with illus- 
trations by Doolittle, will be found under 1811. 


23. The hasty-pudding, a poem, in three cantos; written in 
Chambery in Savoy, Jan. 1793. Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good breakfast who mixes 
pudding with molasses. [By Joel Barlow.] 

New York, printed, from the author’s manuscript, for 
Fellows & Adam, 1796. 

12 mo. pp. v, 6-22, paper. AAS. NYHS. 

Evans states that the printer was John Bull, but no satisfactory proof 
is available. 


24. The hasty pudding: a poem in three cantos. By Joel 
Barlow. Written at Chambery, in Savoy, January, 1793. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. 

New York: printed for the purchaser. [c. 1796.] 

12 mo. pp. 12, paper. BU. 


1797 
25. The hasty pudding: a poem in three cantos. Written 
at Chambery, in Savoy, January, 1793. By Joel Barlow. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. 
Printed by Rossiter & Willard, Stockbridge, 1797. 
8 vo. pp. (7), 8-16, paper. BU. 


26. The hasty pudding: a poem in three cantos. Written at 
Chambery, in Savoy, Jan. 1793 by Joel Barlow, Esq. Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good break- 
fast who mixes pudding with molasses. 

Printed in Catskill, by T. & M. Croswell. [ce. 1797.] 

16 mo. pp. 12, paper. AAS. 
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27. The hasty pudding, a poem in three cantos. By Joel 
Barlow. 

[Fairhaven, Vt.] Printed and sold at the printing office in 
Fairhaven. 1797.] 

24 mo. pp. 16. Lc. 


1798 


28. American cookery, or the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables, and the best modes of making pastes, 
puffs, pies, tarts, puddings, custards and preserves, and all 
kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb to plain cake. Adapted 
to this country, and all grades of life. By Amelia Simmons, an 
American orphan. Published according to act of Congress. 


[n. d.] 
Hartford: printed for Simeon Butler, Northampton. 1798. 
8 vo. pp. (5), 6-48, paper. AAS. 


Simeon Butler kept a book-store in Northampton. The printers were 
probably Hudson & Goodwin who printed the 1796 edition. 


29. The art of cheese-making, taught from actual experi- 
ment, by which more and better cheese may be made from the 
same quantity of milk. 

Windham: printed and sold by John Byrne. 1798. 

16mo. pp. 8 plus, paper. AAS. 

The only copy found is imperfect, having but 8 pages. 


30. The new art of cookery; according to the present 
practice; being a complete guide to all housekeepers, on a plan 
entirely new; consisting of thirty eight chapters. Containing, 
proper directions for marketing, and trussing of poultry. The 
making of soups and broths. Dressing all sorts of fish. 
Sauces for every occasion. Boiling and roasting. Baking, 
broiling, and frying. Stews and hashes. Made dishes of 
every sort. Ragous and fricasees. Directions for dressing all 
sorts of roots and vegetables. All sorts of aumlets and eggs. 
Puddings, pies, tarts, &c. Pancakes and fritters. Cheese- 
cakes and custards. Blancmange, jellies and syllabubs. 
Directions for seafaring men. Directions for the sick. Pre- 
serving, syrups, and conserves. Drying and candying. All 
sorts of cakes. Hogs puddings, sausages, &c. Potting and 
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little cold dishes. The art of carving. Collaring, salting, and 
sousing. Pickling. To keep garden vegetables, &c. Made 
wines. Cordial waters. Brewing. English and French 
bread, &c. With bills of fare for every month in the year. 
Neatly and correctly printed. Second American edition, 
improved. By Richard Briggs, many years cook at the Globe 
Tavern, Fleet-street, the White Hart Tavern, Holborn, and 
now principal of the Temple Coffee-House, London. 

Boston: printed for W. Spotswood. 1798. 

16 mo. pp. xxili, (25), 444. AAS. 


31. The same. 

Philadelphia: printed for H. & P. Rice, and sold by J. Rice 
and Co. Baltimore. 1798. 

16 mo. pp. xxiii, (25), 444. AAS. NYSL. 


1799 


32. Hasty pudding: a poem. In three cantos. Written at 
Chambery, in Savoy, January, 1793. [By Joel Barlow.] Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. 

Salem: printed by Joshua Cushing, 1799. 

16 mo. pp. (2), (v)-vi, (7)-21, paper. BA. BU. HU. LC. 


1800 


33. American cookery: or, the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry and vegetables, and the best modes of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards and preserves, and all 
kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb to plain cake. Adapted 
to this country, and all grades of life. By Amelia Simmons, an 
American orphan. The second edition. Published according 
to act of Congress. 

Albany: printed by Charles R. & George Webster. At their 
printing-office and bookstore, in the White-House, corner of 
State and Pearl-streets; for the authoress. n.d. [circa 1800.] 

16 mo. pp. (3), 4-7, (8)-64, paper. NYPL. 


1802 


34. The frugal housewife: or, complete woman cook. 
Wherein the art of dressing all sorts of viands, with cleanliness, 
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decency and elegance, is explained in five hundred approved 
receipts, in gravies, sauces, roasting, boiling, frying, broiling, 
stews, hashes, soups, fricasees, ragouts, pastries, pies, tarts, 
cakes, puddings, syllabubs, creams, flummery, jellies, jams, 
and custards. Together with the best methods of potting, 
collaring, preserving, drying, candying, pickling, and making 
domestic wines. To which are added, various bills of fare, and 
a proper arrangement of dinners, two courses, for every month 
inthe year. By Susannah Carter, of Clerkenwell, London. 

Philadelphia: printed for Mathew Carey, No. 118 High 
street, 1802. 

16 mo. pp. 2 plates, (12), (13)-132. AAS. BPL. EI. HU. 


1805 


35. The art of cookery made plain and easy; excelling any 
thing of the kind ever yet published. Containing directions 
how to market; the season of the year for butcher’s meat, 
poultry, fish, &c. How to roast and boil to perfection every 
thing necessary to be sent up to table. Vegetables. Broiling. 
Frying. To dress fish. Made dishes. Poultry. Soups and 
broths. Puddings. Pies. Variety of dishes for Lent, which 
may be made use of any other time. Gravies. Sauces. 
Hashes. Fricasses. Ragouts. To cure hams, bacon, &c. 
Pickling. Making cakes. Jellies. Preserving. &c. &c. &c. 
&c. Also, the order of a bill of fare for each month, in the 
manner the dishes are to be placed upon the table, in the 
present taste. By Mrs. [Hannah] Glasse. A new edition, 
with modern improvements. 

Alexandria: printed by Cottom and Stewart, and sold at 
their book-stores in Alexandria and Fredericksburg. 1805. 

16mo. pp. 293, (12), (306)-308, (16). 

AAS. BPL. HU. LC. MHS. 

The first English edition was published in 1747. Mrs. Glasse was the 
most popular writer on cookery in the eighteenth century. 


36. New American cookery, or female companion. Con- 
taining, full and ample directions for roasting, broiling, stewing, 
hashing, boiling, preserving, pickling, potting, fricasees, soups, 
puff-pastes, puddings, custards, pies, tarts, &c. Also, the 
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making of wines and cheese. Peculiarly adapted to the 
American mode of cooking. By an American lady. 

New York: published by D. D. Smith, 70 Vesey-street. 
A. Forman, print. 1805. 

24 mo. pp. xii, 13-180. AAS. YU. 


37. The same. 

New York: published by T. B. Jansen, 116, Broadway, 
A. Forman, printer. 1805. 

24 mo. pp. xii, 13-180. AAS. 


1807 


38. The complete confectioner, or, the whole art of confec- 
tionary made easy: containing, among a variety of useful 
matter, the art of making the various kinds of biscuit, drops, 
prawlongs, ice creams, water ices, fruits preserved in brandy, 
preserved sweet-meats (wet) dried fruits, cordials, &c. &c. As 
also the most approved method of making cheeses, puddings, 
cakes, &c. in 250 cheap and fashionable receipts. The result of 
many years experience with the celebrated Negri and Witten. 
By Frederic Nutt, Esq. Fourth edition, with considerable 
additions. 

London printed: New-York reprinted, for Richard Scott, 
and sold at his bookstore, No. 243 Pearl-street. 1807. 

16 mo. pp. frontis., (5), 6-91. AAS. BPL. HU. 


39. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon 
principles of economy, and adapted to the use of private 
families. By alady. [Mrs. Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] 

Boston; published by William Andrews, No. 1, Cornhill. 
Sold by Cushing & Appleton, Salem; Thomas & Whipple, 
Newburyport; Charles Peirce, Portsmouth; Daniel Johnson, 
Portland; William Wilkinson, Providence; Increase Cooke & 
Co. Newhaven; Peter A. Messier and Brisban & Brannan, 
Newyork; Samuel E. Bradford and John Conrad & Co. 
Philadelphia, and E. Morford, Charleston,8.C. 1807. 

24 mo. pp. (4), xx, 296, (2). BA. EI. LC. NYS. P. 


On reverse of title: 8. Etheridge, printer, Charlestown. This is the 
first American edition. The 3d English edition was published in 1808. 
By 1841, 65 editions had been published in England. 
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40. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon 
principles of economy, and adapted to the use of private 
families. By a lady. [Mrs. Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] 
Second edition. 

Boston: published by Andrews & Cummings, and L. Blake. 
Sold by them and O. C. Greenleaf; by Cushing & Appleton, 
Salem; W. Sawyer & Co. and Thomas & Whipple, Newbury- 
port; C. Peirce and Thomas & Weppam, Portsmouth; T. Clark, 
Portland; H. Cushing, Providence; Hudson & Goodwin, 
Hartford; I. Beers & Co. Newhaven; Brisban & Brannan, New- 
york; Bachus & Whiting, Albany; Parker & Bliss, Troy; S. F. 
Bradford, and C. & A. Conrad & Co. Philadelphia; Warner & 
Humes, Baltimore; and E. Morford, Charleston, 8. C. 1807. 

24 mo. pp. (6), xx, 297. AAS. BPL. EI. HU. 


41. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon princi- 
ples of economy and adapted to the use of private families. 
Byalady. [Mrs. Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] 

Philadelphia: published by Benjamin C. Buzby, No. 2, 
North Third street. 1807. 

24 mo. pp. (4), xviii, 246, (2), (349)-365. AAS. BPL. BU. 

The first Philadelphia edition. The paging of the last 16 pages is 
misprinted. 


1808 


42. American cookery: or, the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, & vegetables. And the best mode of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, & preserves. And all 
kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb to plain cake. Adapted 
to this country, and all grades of life. By an American 
orphan. [Amelia Simmons.] 

n.p. Printed forthe publishers. 1808. 

24 mo. pp. 72. AAS. 


43. American cookery, or the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables, and the best modes of making pastes, 
puffs, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, and preserves, and all 
kinds of cakes, from the imperial plum to plain cake. Adapted 
to this country, and all grades of life. By Amelia Simmons, 
an American orphan. 
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Troy, N. Y. Published by Wright, Goodenow, and Stock- 
well, and for sale at the Rensselaer Book-Store; and at their 
storein Boston. 1808. 

24 mo. pp. iv, (5)-86. AAS.* LC. 


44. The New-England cookery, or the art of dressing all 
kinds of flesh, fish, and vegetables, and the best modes of 
making pastes, puffs, pies, tarts, puddings, custards and 
preserves, and all kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb to 
plain cake. Particularly adapted to this part of our country. 
Compiled by Lucy Emerson. 

Montpelier: printed for Josiah Parks. (Proprietor of the 
work.) 1808. 

24mo. pp. (5), 6-81, (3). AAS. EI. LC. NHHS. 


The title of this work is copied from “American Cookery,”’ and much 
of the text is a verbatim copy of the Troy edition of 1808 of that work. 


See the preceding. 


45. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon prin- 
ciples of economy, and adapted to the use of private families. 
By a lady. [Mrs. Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] Second 
Philadelphia edition. 

Philadelphia: published by Benjamin C. Buzby, No. 2 
North Third-street. 1808. 

24 mo. pp. (4), xviii, 260. HSP. 


46. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon 
principles of economy, and adapted to the use of private 
families. By alady. [Mrs. Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] 
Third edition. 

Exeter: printed by Norris & Sawyer, and sold at their book- 
store. Sold also by William Sawyer & Co. Newburyport. 
Benj. P. Sherriff, Exeter. 1808. 

24 mo. pp. (6), xx, 297. AAS. BU. EI. NHHS. 


1809 


47. The practical distiller or an introduction to making 
whiskey, gin, brandy, spirits, &c. &c. of better quality, and in 
larger quantities, than produced by the present mode of dis- 
tilling, from the produce of the United States: such as rye, corn, 
buckwheat, apples, peaches, potatoes, pumpions, and turnips. 
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With directions how to conduct and improve the practical 
part of distilling in all its branches. Together with directions 
for purifying, clearing and colouring whiskey, making spirits 
similar to French brandy, &c. from the spirits of rye, corn, 
apples, potatoes, &c. &c. And sundry extracts of approved 
receipts for making cider, domestic wines, and beer. By 
Samuel McHarry of Lancaster county, Penn. 

Published at Harrisburgh, (Penn.) by John Wyeth 1809. 

8vo. pp. (25), 26-184. Copyrighted 1808. AAS. 

Pages 139-184 have directions for family use. 


48. Valuable secrets in arts, trades, &c. Selected from the 
best authors. And adapted to the situation of the United 
States. Haetibieruntartes! Virg. 

New York: published by Evert Duyckinck, No. 110 Pearl- 
street. 1809. 

16 mo. pp. iv, (5)-380, (20). Copyrighted 1809. AAS. 

Pages 154-189 & 297-377 relate to cookery. 


1810 


49. The hasty pudding. A poem in three cantos, written in 
Chambery, in Savoy, Jan., 1793. [By Joel Barlow.] 

[Poughkeepsie:] Reprinted by N. Power at Poughkeepsie. 
n.d. [e. 1810.] 

16 mo. pp. 12, paper. AAS. 


1811 


50. Galateo; or, a treatise on politeness and delicacy of 
manners: from the Italian of Monsig. Giovanni de la Casa, 
Arch Bishop of Benevento. Also, the honours of the table. 
With the whole art of carving; illustrated with a variety of 
cuts. ‘To do the honours of a table gracefully, is one of the 
outlines of a well-bred man; and to carve well, little as it may 
seem, is useful twice every day, and the doing of which ill, is 
not only troublesome to ourselves, but renders us disagreeable 
and ridiculous to others.”” Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Baltimore: printed for George Hill. B. Edes, printer. 
1811. 

24 mo. pp. xiii, (1), (15)-274. IMIlus. Copyrighted 1811. 

AAS. 
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51. The hasty pudding; a poem, in three cantos. By Joel 
Barlow. Written at Chambery, in Savoy, January, 1793. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. (Caption title, 
followed by eight opening lines of Canto I.) 

[New Haven? 18117] 

12mo. pp. frontis., 12, engraving, paper. Illus. NyYHs. YU. 

The two engravings are by Amos Doolittle. Internal evidence and the 
following advertisement from the Connecticut Journal of July 25, August 1, 
and 8, 1811, seem to indicate that this and the following title were pub- 
lished at New Haven in 1811, the publisher, for some reason, not wishing 
to assume the responsibility: 

“Hasty-pudding, with Plates, Bowls and Spoons, now ready for 
supping at the Bookstores, and at the Post-Office 

There are who strive to stamp with disrepute 
This luscious food, because it feeds the brute.” 

The two lines of verse are from Canto I of Barlow’s poem. Note 
the use of the word “plates.”” Bowls and spoons also appear in the 
frontispiece. 

52. The hasty-pudding: a poem, in three cantos. Written 
at Chambery, in Savoy, Jan. 1793. By Joel Barlow, Esq. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. (Caption title, 
followed by eight opening lines of Canto I.) 

[New Haven? 18117] 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 12, engraving, paper. Illus. YU. 

A variation of the preceding. The engravings are by Doolittle. 


53. The hasty pudding. A poem in three cantos. Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. Written in 
Champerry in Savoy, 1793. By Joel Barlow, Esq. author of 
Vision of Columbus, Conspiracy of Kings, Revision of Watts’ 
Psalms, Advice to privileged orders, &c. Late consul for the 
United States in the regency of Algiers, and now consul to the 
court of St. Cloud. 

n.p. Printed forthe purchaser. 1811. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-21, paper. AAS. 


54. The honours of the table, or, rules for behaviour during 
meals; with the whole art of carving, illustrated with a variety 
of cuts. Together with directions for going to market. 
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Baltimore; printed for George Hill. B. Edes, printer. 1811. 
24mo. pp. (185)-274, illus. Copyrighted 1811. AAS. 


Bound up with “Galateo; or a treatise on politeness and delicacy of 
manners,”’ of which it is a continuation. 


1812 


55. American cookery: or, the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables. And the best mode of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards and preserves. And all 
kinds of cakes, from tre (sic) imperial plumb to plain cake. 
Adapted to this country and all grades of life. By an Ameri- 
canorphan. [Amelia Simmons.] 

Walpole, N. H.; printed for Elijah Brooks. 1812. 

24 mo. pp. iv, (5)-67. AAS. 


56. The art of cookery made plain and easy; excelling any- 
thing of the kind ever yet published. Containing directions 
how to market; the season of the year for butcher’s meat, 
poultry, fish, &c. How to roast and boil to perfection every- 
thing necessary to be sent up to table. Vegetables. Broiling. 
Frying. To dress fish. Made dishes. Poultry. Soups and 
broths. Puddings. Pies. Variety of dishes for Lent, which 
may be made use of at any other time. Gravies. Sauces. 
Hashes. Fricassees. Ragouts. To cure hams, bacon, &c. 
Pickling. Making cakes. Jellies. Preserving. &c. &c. &c. 
&c. Also the order of a bill of fare for each month, in the 
manner the dishes are to be placed upon the table in the 
present taste. By Mrs. [Hannah] Glasse. A new edition with 
modern improvements. 

Alexandria: printed by Cottom and Stewart. 1812. 

16 mo. pp. 288, xii. ve. 


57. The art of preserving all kinds of animal and vegetable 
substances for several years. By M. [Nicolas] Appert. A 
work published by order of the French minister of the interior, 
on the report of the board of arts and manufactures. Trans- 
lated from the French. From the second London edition of 
1812. 

New York: published by D. Longworth, Shakspeare 
Gallery. 1812. 
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24 mo. pp. xi, (12)-103, (5). AAS. EI. 
First published at Paris, 1810. 


1813 

58. Hall’s distiller, containing 1. Full and particular 
directions for mashing and distilling all kinds of grain, and imi- 
tating Holland gin and Irish whiskey. 2. A notice of the dif- 
ferent kinds of stills in use in the United States, and of the 
Scotch stills which may be run off 480 times in 24 hours. 3. A 
treatise on fermentation, containing the latest discoveries on 
the subject. 4. Directions for making yeast, and preserving 
it sweet for any length of time. 5. The Rev. Mr. Allison’s 
process of rectification, with improvements; and mode of 
imitating French brandy, &c. 6. Instructions for making all 
kinds of cordials, compound waters. &c.; also for making cider, 
beer, and various kinds of wines, &c. &c. &c. Adapted to the 
use of farmers, as well as distillers. By Harrison Hall, former- 
ly of Lamberton—New Jersey. 

Philadelphia: printed by John Bioren, No. 88 Chesnut- 
street. 1813. 

8 vo. pp. folding plate, x, 244, plate to face p. 223. as. 


1814 

59. American cookery: or, the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables, and the best mode of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, and preserves. And 
all kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb, to plain cake. 
Adapted to this country and all grades of life. By an American 
orphan. [Amelia Simmons.] 

Brattleborough, Vt. Published by William Fessenden. 
1814. 

32 mo. pp. (iv), (5)-69. P. 


60. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon 
principles of. economy: and adapted to the use of private 
families throughout the United States. By a lady. [Mrs. 
Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] 

New York: published by R. M’Dermut & D. D. Arden, 
No. 1 City-Hotel. John Forbes, printer. 1814. 


ih 
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12 mo. pp. frontis., (2), xxiii, (24)-316. Illus. with 8 plates. 
Copyrighted Feb. 17, 1814. AAS.* HU. 
The first New York edition and the first to be copyrighted. 


61. The universal receipt book, or, complete family direc- 
tory; being a repository of useful knowledge in the several 
branches of domestic economy; containing scarce, curious, 
and valuable receipts, and choice secrets. By a society of 
gentlemen in New York. 

New York: published by I. Riley, No. 4 City-Hotel, Van 
Winkle & Wiley, printers. 1814. Copyrighted 1814. 

16 mo. pp. (4), 284. AAS. EI. HU. 


62. Valuable secrets in arts and trades. Containing direc- 
tions from the best artists, for calico printing. . . Bleaching of 
cotton and paper... Dyeing of wood, bones, &c. Engraving 
and etching on copper... Engraving in aquatinta. . . Engraving 
on wood. Dyeing of various colours... Manufacture of glass, 
pottery, beer, &c. With above five hundred valuable modern 
receipts; forming a great variety of useful articles, collected 
from the latest European publications. By a friend of 
American manufactures. 

Boston: published by J. Norman, chart-seller, No. 1, North- 
Rowe E.G. House, printer, 1814. 

16 mo. pp. (2), xiv, 179. AAS. 

Cookery on pages 51-113. 

1815 

63. American cookery, or the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables; and the best mode of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, and preserves. And all 
kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb, to plain cake. Adapted 
to this country, and all grades of life. By an American orphan. 
[Amelia Simmons. ] 

Poughkeepsie: published by Paraclete Potter, P. & S. 
Potter, printers. 1815. 

24 mo. pp. iv, (5)-71. AAS. VC. 


64. Five hundred receipts in the arts and trades, containing 
directions from the best artists, for calico printing—bleaching 
of cotton and paper, dyeing of wood, bones, &c. Engraving and 
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etching on copper—engraving on aquatinta,and on wood. Dye- 
ing of various colours—manufacture of glass, pottery, beer, 
&e. &c. &c. Forming a great variety of useful articles, 
collected from the latest European publications. By a 
friend of American manufactures. 

Boston: published by J. Norman, No. 1, North-Row. n.d. 
(ce. 1815). 

12 mo. pp. (2), xiv, 179, paper. AAS. 

Cookery on pages 91-113; brewing on pages 157-160. See No. 62 of 
which it seems to be a second edition with change of title. The only copy 
found lacks pages 173-6, 179. 


65. The hasty pudding, a poem in three cantos. Written at 
Chambery, in Savoy. January, 1793. Omne tulit punctum 
qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good breakfast who mixes 
pudding with molasses. [By Joel Barlow.] Together with 
the ruling passion. By Robert T. Paine, Jun. Esq. 

Hallowell: published by Ezekiel Goodale. Printed by 
Goodale & Burton. 1815. 

24 mo. pp. 32, paper. AAS. BU. 

The cover of the AAS copy is dated 1826. See No. 91. 


66. The hasty pudding. A poem in three cantos. Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. Written in 
Champerry in Savoy, 1793. By Joel Barlow, Esq. Author 
of the Columbiad, Vision of Columbus, &c. 

Canandaigua: printed and sold by J. D. Bemis & Co. 
n.d. (c. 1815). 

16 mo. pp. iv, (5)-18, paper. AAS, 


67. A new system of domestic cookery. Formed upon 
principles of economy: and adapted to the use of private 
families throughout the United States. By a lady. [Mrs. 
Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] (Second edition.) 

New York: published by R. McDermut & D. D. Arden, 
No. 1 City-Hotel. John Forbes, printer. 1815. 

16 mo. pp. frontis., (2), xxii, 6 plates, (35)-316, (1). 


AAS. EI. HU. 
This is the second New York edition, as there were certainly five 
editions before the first New York. 
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1816 

68. The domestic manual: or family directory. Containing 
receipts in arts, trades and domestic ceconomy; selected from 
the best authors, and practical artists: and containing many 
processes, never before published. By H. I. Harwell. 

New London: printed by Samuel Green. 1816. 

16 mo. pp. (5), (6)-84, paper. AAS. 

Contains a few recipes for wines, liquors, etc. 


69. Valuable secrets in arts, trades, &c. Selected from the 
best authors. And adapted to the situation of the United 
States. Haetibieruntartes! Virg. 

New York: published by Evert Duyckinck, No. 102 Pearl- 
street. G. Long, print. 1816. 

16 mo. pp. iv, (5)-316, (19). Copyrighted 1809. AAS. 

Pages 139-172 relate to cookery. See Nos. 16 and 48. 


1817 


70. A new system of domestic cookery, formed upon princi- 
ples of economy; and adapted to the use of private families 
throughout the United States. By a lady. [Mrs. Maria 
Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] Third [New York] edition. 

New York: published by Robert McDermut, No. 222 Pearl 
street. 1817. Forbes&Co. Printers. 

16 mo. pp. frontis., (4), (vii)-xxviii, (29)-317. Illustrated 
with 8 plates. AAS.* LC. NYH. P. 


1818 


71. The experienced English housekeeper, for the use and 
ease of ladies, housekeepers, cooks, &c. Written purely from 
practice, and dedicated to the Hon. Lady Elizabeth Warburton, 
whom the author lately served as housekeeper: consisting of 
near nine hundred original receipts, most of which never 
appeared in print. 

Part I. Lemon pickle, brownings for all sorts of made 
dishes, soups, fish, plain meat, game, made dishes, both hot and 
cold, pyes, puddings, &c. 

Part II. All kinds of confectionary, particularly the gold 
and silver web for covering of sweetmeats and a desert of spun 
sugar; with directions to set out a table in the most elegant 
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manner, and in the modern taste; floating islands, fish ponds, 
transparent puddings, trifles, whips, &c. 

Part III. Pickling, potting and collaring, wines, vinegars, 
catchups, distilling, with two most valuable receipts, one for 
refining malt liquors, the other for curing acid wines, and a 
correct list of everything in season for every month in the year. 

With two plans of a grand table of two covers; and a curious 
new invented fire stove, wherein any common fuel may be 
burnt instead of charcoal. By Elizabeth Raffald. A new 
edition. 

Philadelphia: printed for James Webster. 1818 

16mo. pp. folding plate, (4), (iv),327,2 folding plates, (12). 

HU. P. 


72. The universal receipt book; being a compendious re- 
pository of practical information in cookery, preserving, 
pickling, distilling, and all the branches of domestic economy. 
To which is added, some advice to farmers. By Priscilla 
Homespun. Second edition with great additions. 

Philadelphia: published by Isaac Riley. J. Maxwell, 
printer. 1818. 

16 mo. pp. (5), (6)-378. AAS. LCP. 

Most of the recipes of the first edition of 1814 are repeated literally, 
but are differently arranged. 


1819 


73. American cookery, or, the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables. And the best mode of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, and preserves, and all 
kinds of cakes. Adapted to this country and all grades of life. 
By an American orphan. [Amelia Simmons.] 

Brattleborough: published by John Holbrook. 1819. 

small 4 to. 

From Anderson sale catalogue, 1926. 


74. The family receipt book. Containing eight hundred 
valuable receipts in various branches of domestic economy; 
selected from the works of the most approved writers, ancient 
and modern; and from the attested communications of scientific 
friends. Second American edition. 


> 
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Pittsburgh: published by Randolph Barnes, Third street. 


1819. 
16 mo. pp. xxxii, (25)-408. AAS. EI. HU. LC. LCP. NYP. 


75. The new family receipt-book, containing eight hundred 
truly valuable receipts in various branches of domestic econ- 
omy, selected from the works of British and foreign writers, 
of unquestionable experience and authority, and from the 
attested communications of scientific friends. ‘‘ What lookest 
thou? Good lessons for thee, and thy wife? Then keep them 
in memory fast, To help as a comfort to life.”—Tusser. A 
new edition, corrected. 

New Haven: published by Howe & Spalding, and Samuel 
Wadsworth. 1819. 

16 mo. pp. xxxi, (1), (37)-429, (7). AAS. LC. 


The chapter on domestic economy has some cookery. This is the same 
as the preceding title, both taken from an earlier edition no copy of which 
has been found. 


1820 


76. The husbandman and housewife: a collection of val- 
uable recipes and directions, relating to agriculture and 
domestic economy. By Thomas G. Fessenden. Boyle has 
observed, that the excellency of manufactures, and the facility 
of labour would be much promoted if the various expedients 
and contrivances, which lie concealed in private hands, were 
by reciprocal communications made generally known; for 
there are few operations that are not performed by one or other 
with some peculiar advantages, which though singly of little 
importance, would, by conjunction and concurrence, open new 
inlets to knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. . . 
Johnson. 

Bellows Falls: printed by Bill Blake & Co. 1820. 

16 mo. pp. iv, (5)-191, (1). Copyrighted 1820. aas. EI. Lc. 


77. A treatise on adulterations of food, and culinary poisons. 
Exhibiting the fraudulent sophistications of bread, beer, wine, 
spirituous liquors, tea, coffee, cream, confectionery, vinegar, 
mustard, pepper, cheese, olive oil, pickles, and other articles 
employed in domestic economy, and methods of detecting 
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them. By Frederick Accum, operative chemist, and member 
of the principle academies and societies of arts and sciences in 


Europe. 
Philadelphia: printed and published by Ab’m Small. 1820. 
16 mo. pp. xii, (13)-269. LCP. 


1821 

78. The domestic encyclopedia; or a diet of facts and useful 
knowledge. Chiefly applicable to rural and domestic econ- 
omy. With an appendix containing additions in domestic 
medicine and the veterinary and culinary arts. The whole 
illustrated with numerous engravings and cuts. In three 
volumes. By A. F. M. Willich, M.D. Author of the lectures 
on diet and regimen. The second American edition, with 
additions, by Thomas Cooper, Esq., M.D. Professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy. 

Philadelphia: printed and published by Abraham Small, 
No. 165 Chesnut street, nearly opposite to the United States 
Bank. 1821. 

8 vo. pp. Vol. I. xv, (1), 576; Vol. II. viii, 618; Vol. ITI. 
vii, (1), 537, (1); app. viii, 2 plates, 194, (2). Illus. AAS. 

The Ist edition, published 1804, contains no cookery. 


79. The hasty-pudding, a poem, in three cantos. ‘“Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. Written in 
Champerry (sic) in Savoy, 1793. By Joel Barlow, Esq. 

Caldwell: William Storer, Jun. Printer. 1821. 

12 mo. pp. (5), 6-18, paper. BPL. 


1822 


80. American cookery; or the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables; and the best mode of making puff- 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, pickles, and preserves. 
And all kinds of cakes, from the imperial plumb to plain cake. 
Adapted to this country, and all grades of life. By an Ameri- 
canorphan. [Amelia Simmons.] 

New York: published by William Beastall, No. 23 Chatham- 
street. 1822. S. Marks, printer. 

24 mo. pp. 72. AAS.* HU. 
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81. The cook’s oracle: containing receipts for plain cookery } 
on the most economical plan for private families: also, the art 
of composing the most simple, and most highly finished broths, 
gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavouring essences: 
the quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight and 
measure; the whole being the result of actual experiments in- 
stituted in the kitchen of a physician. [William Kitchiner.] 
“Miscuit utile dulce.” From the last London edition, which 
is almost entirely re-written. With an appendix, by the 
American publishers, marketing tables, &c. , 

Boston: published by Munroe and Francis, No. 4, Cornhill. 
1822. 

16 mo. pp. viii, (9)-380. Copyrighted 1822. 

AAS. BPL. EI. HU. NYSL. 

First published at London, 1817, under the title of “Apicius redivivus 
or cook’s oracle.” 


1823 


82. American domestic cookery, formed on principles of 

. economy, for the use of private families. By an experienced 

housekeeper. [Mrs. Maria Eliza (Ketelby) Rundell.] Illus- 

} trated by nine engravings. To which is added the complete 
| family brewer. 

New-York: published by Evert Duyckinck, No. 68 Water- | 

street. 1823. | 

24 mo. pp. 2 plates, (5), 6-357. Illus. AAS.* 

This is taken from Mrs. Rundell’s “‘ A new system of domestic cookery,” 

first published in America in 1807, which it follows almost word for word. 

See also “The experienced American housekeeper,’ New York: 1823. ’ 


83. The cook’s oracle: containing receipts for plain cookery, | 
| on the most economical plan for private families: also, the art | 
of composing the most simple, and the most highly finished 
broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavoring 
essences: the quantity of each article is accurately stated by 
weight and measure; the whole being the result of actual | 
experiments instituted in the kitchen of a physician. [William 
Kitchiner.] Miscuit utile dulci.”” Second American, from 
the last London edition, which is almost entirely re-written. 


| 
| 
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With an appendix, by the American publishers, marketing 
tables, &c. 

Boston: published by Munroe and Francis, No. 4. Cornhill. 
1823. 

16mo. pp. x, (11)-372, 369-372, 369-428. 

Copyrighted 1822. AAS. BA. BPL. NYPL. VC. 


84. The experienced American housekeeper, or domestic 
cookery : formed on principles of economy, for the use of private 
families. With an engraving. 

New York: published by Johnstone & Van Norden, No. 133 
Cherry-street. 1823. 

24 mo. pp. frontis., plate, (2), 3-216. Folding plate after 
page 8. AAS.* BPL. EI. NYPL. YU. 


This work is taken from Mrs. Rundell’s “A new system of domestic 
cookery.” 


1824 


85. Cottage economy: containing information relative to the 
brewing of beer, making of bread, keeping of cows, pigs, bees, 
ewes, goats, poultry, and rabbits, and relative to other matters 
deemed useful in the conducting of the affairs of a labourer’s 
family; to which are added instructions relative to the selecting, 
the cutting, and the bleaching of the plants of English grass 
and grain, for the purpose of making hats and bonnets. By 
William Cobbett. First American from the first London 
edition. 

New York: published by Stephen Gould and Son, law book- 
sellers, at the old stand, sign of Lord Coke, corner of Wall and 
Broad streets, opposite the custom-house, and Joseph P. 
Gould, Genesee-street, Utica. 1824. 

Printed at the Coke Law Press, Caldwell, N. J. 

8 vo. pp. frontis., (7), 8-125, (1), leaf, (2). EI. 


86. The Virginia housewife. Method is the soul of manage- 
ment. [By Mrs. Mary Randolph.] 

Washington: printed by Davis and Force, (franklin’s 
head), Pennsylvania Avenue. 1824. 

16 mo. pp. xi, (2), 14-225. Copyrighted 1824. NYPL. 

Preface signed and dated: M. Randolph. Washington, January, 1824. 
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1825 


87. The cook’s oracle; containing receipts for plain cookery 
on the most economical plan for private families: also the art of 
composing the most simple and the most highly finished 
broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavouring 
essences: pastry, preserves, puddings, &c. And an easy, 
certain, and economical process for preparing pickles, by which 
they will be ready in a fortnight, and remain good for years. 
The quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight 
and measure: the whole being the result of actual experiments 
instituted in the kitchen of a physician. [William Kitchiner.] 
The whole work has again been carefully revised, by the author 
of “The art of invigorating life by food,” &ce. “ Miscuit utile 
dulci.”” From the fifth London edition. 

New York. published by Evert Duykinck, George Long, 
E. Bliss & E. White. W. E. Dean, printer, 90 William-street. 
1825. 

12mo. pp. (4), (v)-xii, 371. Nocopyright. Aas.* BPL. EI. 


88. The family receipt book, containing thirty valuable and 
simple receipts for the cure of most of the usual complaints; 
by a due attention to which, many distressing diseases may be 
avoided, or greatly mitigated, and with a saving of much 
expense. Mostly selected from various publications. By a 
Long-Island farmer. 

New York. 1825. 

16 mo. pp. 24, paper. BPL. 

Contains receipts for cooking and pickling. 


89. Five thousand receipts in all the useful and domestic 
arts, constituting a complete and universal practical library, 
and operative cyclopaedia. Mr. Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
thought the accumulation of details a hindrance of learning; 
and used to wish that all the books in the world were embarked 
in one ship, and that he might be permitted to bore a hole in its 
bottom. He was right in one sense; for the disquisitions and 
treatises with which our libraries are filled, are more often 
merely the husks and shells of knowledge; but it would be to 
be wished, that before he were permitted to bore in his hole, 
some literary analysts should select all the facts, recipes, and 


| 
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prescriptions, useful to man, and condense them into a portable 
volume. Locke. By Colin Mackenzie, author of “One 
thousand experiments in manufacturing and chemistry.” 
Philadelphia: printed and published by Abraham Small, 
No. 165 Chestnut street. 1825. 
8 vo. pp. (2), (9)-670. El. P. 


90. The Virginia house-wife. Method is the soul of manage- 
ment. Second edition, with amendments and additions. [By 
Mrs. Mary Randolph.] 

Washington: printed by Way & Gideon, Ninth street, near 
Pennsylvania avenue. 1825. 

16 mo. pp. xi, (12)-261, 3 plates. Copyrighted 1825. Lc. 


1826 


91. The hasty pudding, a poem in three cantos. [By Joel 
Barlow.] Together with The ruling passion. By Robert T. 
Paine, Jun. Esq. 

Hallowell: Glazier & Co., printers. 1826. 

24 mo. No copy placed. 

Title taken from the cover of the 1815 Hallowell edition. 


92. The hasty pudding; a poem, in three cantos, written at 
Chamrery (sic) in Savoy, January, 1793, by Joel Barlow. . . . 
Together with, The ruling passion. By Robert T. Paine, jr. 


esq. 
Exeter, N.H., A. Brown. n.d. [c. 1826.] 
24 mo. pp. 24. LC. 


1827 


93. The experienced American housekeeper, or domestic 
cookery: formed on principles of economy for the use of 
private families. 

Published in Boston. 1827. 

24 mo. pp. (2), (3)-216. AAS.* 


From Mrs. Rundell’s “ A new system of domestic cookery.” The only 
copy found lacks the engraved plates of the first edition. 


94. The same. 
Hartford: published by Silas Andrus. 1827. 
24 mo. pp. frontis., plate, 216. HU. NHHS. 
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95. The house servant’s directory, or a monitor for private 
families: comprising hints on the arrangement and performance 
of servants’ work, with general rules for setting out tables and 
sideboards in first order; the art of waiting in all its branches; 
and likewise how to conduct large and small parties with order; 
with general directions for placing on table all kinds of joints, 
fish, fowl, &c. With full instructions for cleaning plate, 
brass, steel, glass, mahogany; and likewise all kinds of patent 
and common lamps: observations on servants’ behaviour 
to their employers; and upwards of 100 various and useful re- 
ceipts, chiefly compiled for the use of house servants; and iden- 
tically made to suit the manners and customs of families in the 
United States. By Robert Roberts. With friendly advice to 
cooks and heads of families, and complete directions how to 
burn Lehigh coal. [First edition.] 

Boston, Munroe and Francis, 128 Washington-street. New 
York, Charles S. Francis, 189 Broadway. 1827. 

12mo. pp. xiv, (15)-180. Copyrighted 1827. Aas. Mus. 


1828 


96. The French cook. By Louis Eustache Ude, ci-devant 
cook to Louis xvi. and the Ear] of Sefton, and steward to his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of York. 

Philadelphia: Carey, Leaand Carey. 1828. 

16 mo. pp. xxix, (1), 8 plates, 439. AAS.* EI. WPL. 


97. The houseservant’s directory. Ora monitor for private 
families: comprising hints on the arrangement and performance 
of servant’s work, with general rules for setting out tables and 
sideboards in first order; the art of waiting in all its branches; 
and likewise how to conduct large and small parties with order; 
with general directions for placing on table all kinds of joints, 
fish, fowl, &c. With full instructions for cleaning plate, brass, 
steel, glass, mahogany; and likewise all kinds of patent and 
common lamps: observations on servants’ behaviour to their 
employers; and upwards of 100 various and useful receipts, 
chiefly compiled for the use of house servants; and identically 
made to suit the manners and customs of families in the United 
States. By Robert Roberts. With friendly advice to cooks 


~ 
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and heads of families; and complete directions how to burn 
Lehigh coal. 

Boston, Munroe and Francis, 128 Washington-street. New 
York, Charles S. Francis, 25 Broadway. 1828. Second 
edition. 

12mo. pp. xiv, (15)-180. Copyrighted 1827. 

AAS.* BA. HU. LC. 


98. Seventy-five receipts, for pastry, cakes, and sweetmeats. 
By a lady of Philadelphia. [Miss Eliza Leslie.] 

Boston: Munroe and Francis, No. 128, Washington-street, 
C.8. Francis, 252, Broadway, New-York. 1828. 

16 mo. pp. (4), (ili)—viii, (2), (7)-88. Copyrighted 1828, 
Jan. 17. AAS. BPL. HU. 


The first edition, though the copyright date in the second edition is 
Mch. 9, 1827. The preface in both editions is dated Jan. 15, 1828. 


99. The Virginia housewife: or methodical cook book. By 
Mrs. Mary Randolph. Third edition, enlarged. 

Washington: Thompson & Homans. 1828. 

12mo. pp. 240. 

From Bulletin No. 52, N. Y. State Library. 


1829 


100. Apician morsels; or, tales of the table, kitchen, and 
larder: containing a new and improved code of eatics; select 
Epicurean precepts; nutritive maxims, reflections, anecdotes, 
&c. Illustrating the veritable science of the mouth; which 
includes the art of never breakfasting at home, and always 
dining abroad. By Dick Humelbergius Secundus. “O vos 
qui stomacho laboratis, accurite, et ego vos restaurabo!”’ 
Vide p. 106. ‘Always breakfast as if you did not intend to 
dine; and dine as if you had not broken your fast.” 

New York: printed by J. & J. Harper, 82 Cliff-st. Sold by 
Collins and Hannay; Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Carey; 
1829. 


8 vo. pp. frontis., plate, (6), 9-212, leaf, (8). 
BPL. EI. HU. LC. 


101. The frugal housewife. Dedicated to those who are not 
ashamed of economy. By the author of Hobomok. [Mrs. 


| 
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Lydia Maria (Francis) Child.} “ A fat kitchen maketh a 
lean will.” Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; 
extravagance a rich man’s ruin.” 

Boston: March & Capen, 362 Washington street, and Carter 
& Hendee, Corner of Washington and School streets. J. H. 
Eastburn, printer. 1829. 

12mo. pp. 95. Copyrighted 1829. as.* BPL. EI. HU. 

The name of this book was changed in 1832, after seven editions, to 


“The American frugal housewife,” on account of there being an English 
book of the same name. 


102. Mackenzie’s five thousand receipts in all the useful and 
domestic arts: constituting a complete practical library relative 
to agriculture, bees, bleaching, brewing, calico printing, 
cements, confectionary, cookery, crayons, dairy, diseases, 
distillation, dying, enamelling, engraving, fencing, food, 
gardening, gilding, glass, health, inks &c. jewellers’ pastes, 
lithography, medicines, metallurgy, oil colours, oils, painting, 
pastry, perfumery, pickling, pottery, preserving, scouring, silk, 
silk worms, silvering, tanning, trees of all kinds, varnishing, 
water colours, wines, &c. &c. &c. New American from the 
latest London edition. With numerous and important addi- 
tions generally; and the medical part carefully revised and 
adapted to the climate of the U. States; and also a new and 
most copious index. By an American physician. [By Colin 
Mackenzie. 

At top of title page:—Kay’s improved & enlarged edition. 

Philadelphia: J. Kay, Jun., and Brother; Pittsburgh: C. H. 
Kay. [1829.] 

8 vo. pp. 456. Illus. Copyrighted 1829. LC. 


103. Modern domestic cookery, and useful receipt book, 
adapted for families in the middling and genteel ranks of 
life. By W. A. Henderson. Enlarged and improved by D. 
Hughson, M.D. with specifications of approved patent 
medicines, extracted from the records of the patent office, 
London, consisting of all the most serviceable preparations for 
domestic purposes, forming a library of domestic knowledge, 
and useful economy. 
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New York: printed and published by Thomas Kinnersley, 
near the junction of Broadway and Bowery. 1829. 

8 vo. pp. frontis., engraved title, 6 plates, printed title, 
(3), (5)-360. Copyrighted 1829. EI. HU. NYPL. 

The engraved title and the frontispiece are dated 1828. 


104. A new family receipt book, containing all the truly 
valuable receipts for various branches of cookery: selected 
from the best authorities. To which is added a number of 
valuable receipts for brewing, and several for removing spots 
and stains from silk, linen, and woollen cloths. Come good 
husband, please thy wife, and buy a book that she may cook 
without a toilsome life. 

Hartford: 1829. Price 12% cents. (Ezra Strong, book- 
binder.) 

12 mo. pp. 24, including cover, paper. AAS.* 


105. Seventy-five receipts, for pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. By a lady of Philadelphia. [Miss Eliza Leslie.] 
Second edition. 

Boston Munroe & Francis, No. 128, Washington-street; 
C. 8. Francis, 252 Broadway, New York. n.d. [18297] 

12 mo. pp. vii, (4), 8-100. Copyrighted Mch. 9, 1827. 

AAS.* 


1830 


106. The cook not mad, or, rational cookery; being a collec- 
tionof . . . receipts . . . prevalent with the American public. 
(First edition). 

Watertown [N. Y.]: Knowlton & Rice. 1830. 

24 mo. 

Title from Anderson sale catalogue, 1926. 


107. The cook’s oracle; and housekeeper’s manual. Con- 
taining receipts for cookery, and directions for carving. Also, 
the art of composing the most simple and most highly finished 
broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavouring 
essences; pastry, preserves, puddings, pickles, &c. With a 
complete system of cookery for Catholic families. The 
quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight and 
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measure; being the result of actual experiments instituted in the 
kitchen of William Kitchiner, M.D. Adapted to the American 
public by a medical gentleman. From the last London 
edition. 

At top of page: Harper’s stereotype edition. 

New York: printed by J. & J. Harper, 82 Cliff-st. Sold by 
Collins and Hannay, Collins and Co., G. and C. and H. Car- 
vill, William B. Gilley. E. Bliss, O. A. Roorbach, White, 
Gallaher, and White, C. S. Francis, William Burgess, Jr., and 
N. B. Holmes; Philadelphia, E. L. Carey and A. Hart, and 
John Grigg; Albany, O. Steele, and W. C. Little. 1830. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (v)—xii, (2), (15)-432. Copyrighted 1829. 

AAS.* EI. HU. LCP. NYPL. YU. 


108. The experienced American housekeeper, or domestic 
cookery: formed on principles of economy for the use of private 
families. 

Hartford, Ct.: Andrus and Judd, Lee street. [1830?] 

24 mo. pp. 2 pl., 216, folding pl. after p. 8. AAS.* 

From Mrs. Rundell’s “‘A new system of domestic cookery.” 


109. The frugal housewife dedicated to those who are not 
ashamed of economy. By the author of Hobomak. A fat 
kitchen maketh a lean will.—Franklin. ‘ Economy is a poor 
man’s revenue; extravagance a rich man’s ruin.” Second 
edition. Corrected and arranged by the author. To which 
are added hints to persons of moderate fortune. [By Lydia 
Maria (Francis) Child.] 

Boston: published by Carter & Hendee. mpcccxxx. 

12 mo. pp. 128. Copyrighted 1830. EI. 


110. The practice of cookery, adapted to the business of 
every day life. By Mrs. Dalgairns. 

Boston: Munroe and Francis, 128 Washington-st. Charles 
S. Francis, New-York; and all booksellers. 1830. 

12 mo. pp. xxvi, (2), (25)-394, (2). AAS.* 

An English work. Pages 373-376 not printed, but text continuous. 


111. Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweetmeats 
by a lady of Philadelphia. [Miss Eliza Leslie.] Third edition. 
At top of title page:—Third edition with an appendix. 
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Boston: Munroe and Francis, No. 128 Washington-street; 
C. 8. Francis, 252 Broadway, New York. 1830. 
12mo. pp. (2), (ili)—viii, (1), (7)-104. Copyrighted 1827. 
HU. 


1831 


112. American cookery: or the art of dressing viands, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables. And the best mode of making puff 
pastes, pies, tarts, puddings, custards, and preserves. And all 
kinds of cakes, from plain, to the imperial, and wedding cake. 
Also the best way of curing hams, corning beef, mutton, and 
veal. Together with the rules of carving at dinner parties. 
Exemplified with cuts. By an orphan. [Amelia Simmons?] 
2d edition improved. 

Woodstock: Vt. Printed and published for the author, by 
A.Colton. 1831. 

32mo. pp. v, (6)—110, (2). WOODSTOCK PUB. LIB. 


The first part of this book seems to be a reprint of the work of the 
“American orphan, Amelia Simmons,”’ first published in 1796 and many 
times thereafter until 1822. No copy of a first edition has been found. 
See No. 80. 


113. The cook not mad, or, rational cookery; being a collec- 


tion of ... receipts... prevalent with the American 
public. 

Watertown [N. Y.]: Knowlton & Rice. 1831. 

24 mo. 


Title from Anderson sale catalogue, 1926. 


114. The cook’s oracle; and housekeeper’s manual. Con- 
taining receipts for cookery, and directions for carving. Also, 
the art of composing the most simple and most highly finished 
broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavouring 
essences; pastry, preserves, puddings, pickles, &c. with a 
complete system of cookery for Catholic families. The 
quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight and 
measure; being the result of actual experiments instituted in the 
kitchen of William Kitchiner, M.D. Adapted to the American 
public by a medical gentleman. From the last London edition. 

At top of page: Harper’s stereotype edition. 


| 
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[New York.] Printed by J. & J. Harper, 82 Cliff-st. Sold by 
Collins and Hannay, Collins and Co., G. and C. Carvill, O. A. 
Roorbach, and E. Bliss; Philadelphia, Carey, Lea, and Carey, 
and John Grigg; Boston, Richardson and Lord, and Hilliard, 
Gray, and Co.; Baltimore, W. and J. Neal. 1831. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (v)—xii, (1), (15)-432. Illus. BPL. 


115. Domestic duties; or, instructions to young married 
ladies, on the management of their households, and the 
regulations of their conduct in the various relations and duties 
of married life. By Mrs. William Parkes. Every wise 
woman buildeth her house, but the foolish plucketh it down 
with her hands—Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies—Her children arise up and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her. Proverbs. 
Third American from the third London edition, with notes 
and alterations adapted to the American reader. 

New York: printed by J. & J. Harper, 82 Cliff-st. Sold by 
Collins & Hannay, Collins & Co., O. A. Roorbach, G. & C. & H. 
Carvill, W. B. Gilley, A. T. Goodrich, E. Bliss; Philadelphia, 
J. Grigg, Towar & J. & D. M. Hogan, E. L. Carey & A. Hart, 
U. Hunt, T. Desilver, Jr., McCarty & Davis, E. Littell & 
Brother, J. Crissy. 1831. 

16 mo. pp. viii, (9)—408. AAS.* 


116. Family receipts, or practical guide for the husbandman 
and housewife, containing a great variety of valuable recipes, 
relating to agriculture, gardening, brewery, cookery, dairy, 
confectionary, diseases, farriery, ingrafting, and the various 
branches of rural and domestic economy. To which is added a 
plain, concise, method of keeping farmer’s accounts with forms 
of notes of hand, bills, receipts, &c. &c. By H. L. Barnum, 
editor of the “United States agriculturalist and farmer’s 
reporter.”” Published by A. B. Roff. 

Cincinnati: Lincoln & Co. Printers. 1831. 


12mo. pp. frontis., iv, (5)-400. Illus. Copyrighted 1831. 
AAS.* 


117. The frugal housewife dedicated to those who are not 
ashamed of economy by the author of Hobomok. [Mrs. Lydia 
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Maria (Francis) Child.] A fat kitchen maketh a lean will. 
—Franklin. “Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance 
arich man’sruin.” Fourth edition. Corrected and arranged 
by the author. To which are added, hints to persons of 
moderate fortune. First published in the Massachusetts 
Journal. 

Boston: Carter, Hendee and Babcock. Baltimore: Charles 
Carter. 1831. 

12mo. pp. 120. Copyrighted 1830. AAS. 

The third edition, of which no copy has been found, was probably 
published this year. 


118. The frugal housewife. Dedicated to those who are not 
ashamed of economy. By the author of Hobomok. A fat 
kitchen maketh a lean will.—Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor 
man’s revenue; extravagance a rich man’s ruin.’ Fifth 
edition. Corrected and arranged by the author. To which 
is added Hints to persons of moderate fortune. [By Mrs. 
Lydia Maria (Francis) Child.] 

Boston: published by Carter, Hendee & Babcock. Balti- 
more, Charles Carter. 1831. 

12 mo. 

Title from cover of fourth edition. No copy found. 


119. The frugal housewife dedicated to those who are not 
ashamed of economy by the author of Hobomok. A fat 
kitchen maketh a lean will.—Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor 
man’s revenue; extravagance a rich man’s ruin.” Sixth 
edition. Corrected and arranged by the author. To which 
are added, Hints to persons of moderate fortune. First 
published in the Massachusetts Journal. [By Mrs. Lydia 
Maria (Francis) Child.] 

Boston: Carter, Hendee and Babcock. Baltimore: Charles 
Carter. 1831. 

12 mo. pp. 120. Copyrighted 1830. AAS.* 

Cover title of only copy found says: Seventh edition. 


120. The frugal housewife. Dedicated to those who are not 
ashamed of economy. By the author of Hobomok. A fat 
kitchen maketh a lean will.—Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor 
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man’s revenue; extravagance a rich man’s ruin.’ Seventh 
edition. Corrected and arranged by the author. To which is 
added Hints to persons of moderate fortune. 

Boston: published by Carter and Hendee. 1831. 


12 mo. 
From cover title of sixth edition. No copy found. 


121. Mackenzie’s five thousand receipts in all the useful and 
domestic arts; constituting a complete practical library relative 
to agriculture, bees, bleaching, brewing, calico printing, 
carving at table, cements, confectionary, cookery, crayons, 
dairy, diseases, distillation, dying, enamelling, engraving, 
fencing, food, gardening, gilding, glass, health, inks, &c. 
jewellers’ pastes, lithography, medicines, metallurgy, oil 
colours, oils, painting, pastry, perfumery, pickling, pottery, 
preserving, scouring, silk, silk worms, silvering, tanning, trees 
of all kinds, varnishing, water colours, wines, &c., &c., &c. A 
new American from the latest London edition. With numer- 
ous and important additions generally; and the medical part 
carefully revised and adapted to the climate of the U. States; 
and also a new and most copious index. By an American 
physician. [By Colin Mackenzie.] 

At top of title page:—Kay’s improved & enlarged edit. 

Philadelphia: James Kay, Jun. & Co. No. 4 Minor street. 
Pittsburg: John I. Kay & Co. No. 51 Market street. 1831. 

8 vo. pp. (5), (6)-456. AAS. LC. 

Copyrighted, 1829, as “fourth American edition.” 


122. Modern American cookery: containing directions for 
making soups, roasting, boiling, baking, dressing vegetables, 
poultry, fish, made dishes, pies, gravies, pickles, puddings, 
pastry, sick cookery, &c. With a list of family medical 
recipes, and a valuable miscellany. By Miss Prudence Smith. 

New-York: printed and published by J. & J. Harper, No. 82 
Cliff-street. And sold by all the principal booksellers through- 
out the United States. 1831. 


24 mo. pp. (5), 6-222, (2). Illus. Copyrighted 1831. 
AAS. EI. 


123. A new collection of genuine receipts. For the prepara- 
tion and execution of curious arts, and interesting experiments, 
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medical and miscellaneous, domestic and agricultural; which 
are well explained and warranted genuine, and may be per- 
formed easily, safely, and at little expense. To which is added, 
a complete and much improved system of dyeing, in all its 
varieties. Stereotype edition. 
Concord, N. H.: printed and published by Fisk & Chase. 
1831. 


16 mo. pp. 102, 6. EI. 
124. The same. 

Boston: published by Charles Gaylord. 1831. 

16 mo. pp. 102, 6. HU. 


125. The Virginia housewife: or methodical cook. By Mrs. 
Mary Randolph. Method is the soul of management. Stereo- 
type edition, with amendments and additions. 

Baltimore: published by Plaskitt, & Cugle. 218 Market 
street. [1831.] 

12 mo. pp. xii, 13-180. Copyrighted 1828. AAS.* VC. 

Preface dated January, 1831. 


126. The same. 

Washington: published by Thompson & Homans. Stereo- 
typed by Lucas & Neal, Baltimore. 1831. 

16 mo. pp. xii, (13)-180. Copyrighted 1828. BPL. 


1832 


127. The American frugal housewife. Dedicated to those 
who are not ashamed of economy by Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “Hobomok,” “The mother’s book,” editor of the 
“Juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.— 
Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance a 
rich man’s ruin.” Eighth edition. Enlarged and corrected 
by the author. 

Boston: Carter and Hendee. 1832. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. Copyrighted 1832. Aas. BPL. 


This book was originally called “The frugal housewife,” and the name 
was changed in 1832 as there was an English book of the same name. 
This seems to be the first edition under the new name. The cover of 
AAS. copy says ninth edition. 
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128. Thesame. Ninth edition. 

Boston: Carter and Hendee. 1832. 

12 mo. 

From cover title of eighth edition. 

129. Thesame. Tenth edition. 

Boston: Carter and Hendee. 1832. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. HU. 


130. Thesame. Eleventh edition. 
Boston: Carter and Hendee. 1832. 
16 mo. pp. frontis., 130. AAS.* BPL. EI. 


131. The cook’s oracle; and housekeeper’s manual. Con- 
taining receipts for cookery, and directions for carving. Also, 
the art of composing the most simple and most highly finished 
broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavoring 
essences; pastry, preserves, puddings, pickles, &c. With a 
complete system of cookery for Catholic families. The 
quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight and 
measure; being the result of actual experiments instituted in 
the kitchen of William Kitchiner, M.D. Adapted to the 
American public by a medical gentleman. From the last 
London edition. 

At top of title page: Harper’s stereotype edition. 

New York: 1832. 

12 mo. 

Title from Anderson sale catalogue, 1926. 

132. The cook’s own book; being a complete culinary 
encyclopedia: comprehending all valuable receipts for cooking 
meat, fish, and fowl, and composing every kind of soup, gravy, 
pastry, preserves, essences, &c. that have been published or 
invented during the last twenty years. Particularly the very 
best of those in the Cook’s oracle, Cook’s dictionary, and other 
systems of domestic economy. With numerous original 
receipts, and a complete system of confectionery. By a 
Boston housekeeper. Alphabetically arranged. 

[Boston:] Published in Boston by Munroe & Francis; New 
York, by Charles S. Francis, and David Felt; Philadelphia, by 
Carey and Lea, and Grigg and Elliot. 1832. 

12 mo. pp. xxxvi, 300. Copyrighted 1832. AAS.* HU. 
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133. Domestic French cookery, chiefly translated from 
Sulpice Barué. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie, author of ‘‘Seventy- 
five receipts,” &c. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart—Chestnut street. 1832. 

16 mo. pp. x, (2), (13)-120. Copyrighted 1832. BPL. 


134. The farmer’s own book; or, family receipts for the 
husbandman and housewife; being a compilation of the very 
best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery; with rules 
for keeping farmers’ accounts. By H. L. Barnum, editor of 
the Farmers’ Reporter. Stereotype edition. 

Boston: published by Carter and Hendee. 1832. 

16 mo. pp. (4), (5)-166. Copyrighted 1832. AAS. 


135. The same. 

Boston: Carter, Hendee, and Co. 131 Washington St. and 
John B. Russell, at the seed store, connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market St. 1832. 

16 mo. pp. (4), (5)-166. HU. NYHS. 


136. Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie of Philadelphia. Fourth 
Edition. 

At top of title page:—Fourth edition. Improved. With an 
appendix. 

Boston: Munroe & Francis, No. 128 Washington-street; 
C.8. Francis, New York. 1832. 

12 mo. pp. (2), (iii)—vii, (3), (7)-104. Copyrighted 1827. 

BU. EI. 


1833 


137. The American frugal housewife. Dedicated to those 
who are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] 
Child, author of “‘Hobomok,”’ “The mother’s book,” editor 
of “The juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a 
lean will.—Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; 
extravagance a rich man’sruin.”’ Twelfthedition. Enlarged 
and corrected by the author. 

Boston: Carter, Hendee, and Co. 1833. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. HU. 
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138. Thesame. Thirteenth edition. 
Boston: Carter, Hendee, and Co. 1833. 
12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. EI. 


139. The cook’s oracle; and housekeeper’s manual. Con- 
taining receipts for cookery, and directions for carving. Also, 
the art of composing the most simple and most highly finished 
broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and flavouring 
essences; pastry, preserves, puddings, pickles, &c. With a 
complete system of cookery for Catholic families. The 
quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight and 
measure; being the result of actual experiments instituted in 
the kitchen of William Kitchiner, M.D. Adapted to the 
American public by a medical gentleman. From the last 
London edition. 

At top of title page:—Harper’s stereotype edition. 

New York: printed and published by J. & J. Harper, No. 82 
Cliff-street. And sold by the principal booksellers throughout 
the United States. 1833. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (v)-xii, (2), (15)-432. Illus. NYS. 


140. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register; 
comprehending all valuable receipts for cooking, fish, and fowl; 
. . . By a Boston housekeeper. To which is added Miss 
Leslie’s Seventy five receipts for pastry, cakes and sweetmeats. 
Alphabetically arranged and printed on one side of the page 
only, leaving blank pages for memoranda. 

Boston: Munroe and Francis. 1833. 

8 vo. 

Title from Anderson sale catalogue, 1926. 


141. The experienced American housekeeper, or domestic 
cookery : formed on principles of economy for the use of private 
families. 

Hartford, Ct.: published by Andrusand Judd. 1833. 

24 mo. pp. leaf, engr. frontispiece, engr. title, verso blank, 
printed title, verso wood cuts, (3)-216, leaf. (Illustrations: 
6 engr’d plates, 1 wood cut.) LC. 


The engraved title reads as follows: “The American domestic cookery 
by a lady [cut: a steer. List of meat cuts] published by E. Duyckinck, 68 
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Water street, New York.” From Mrs. Rundell’s “A new system of 
domestic cookery.” 


142. The hasty-pudding, a poem, in three cantos. Written 
in Chambery, in Savoy, Jan. 1793. [By Joel Barlow.] Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good break- 
fast who mixes pudding with molasses. 

Brooklyn: published by Wm. Bigelow, 55 Fulton-street. 
A Spooner, printer. 1833. 

12 mo. pp. (ili), iv-v, 6-22, paper. BPL. NYPL. 

The copy in the Boston Public Library has for a frontispiece, perhaps 
inserted, a portrait of Barlow, engraved by A. B. Durand from a painting 
by Robert Fulton. 


1834 


143. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “Hobomok,’”’ “The mother’s book,” editor of 
the “Juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a 
lean will—Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; 
extravagance a rich man’s ruin.” Fourteenth edition. 
Enlarged and corrected by the author. 

Boston: Carter, Hendee, and Co. 1834. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. Copyrighted 1832. AAS. 


144. Thesame. Fifteenth edition. 
Boston: Carter, Hendee, & Co. 1834. 
12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. AAS.* BU, 


145. The housewife’s guide; or,a complete system of modern 
cookery, containing directions how to roast and boil everything 
necessary for the table; to cure hams, bacon, &c. How to make 
gravies, sauces, fricassees, and various other dishes. Adapted 
to all classes of society. Revised and corrected. A new 
edition. Price twenty-five cents. 

New York: H. Croker, corner of Frankfort and Gold-st. 
1834. 

12 mo. pp. 48, paper. AAS.* 


146. Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie of Philadelphia. Seventh 


edition. 
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At top of title page:—Seventh edition, revised, with forty 
additional receipts. 

Boston: Munroe & Francis, 128, Washington-street; Charles 
S. Francis, New York. 1834. 

12 mo. pp. vi, (2), (9)-108. Copyrighted 1827. AAS.* 


1835 


147. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “Hobomok,” “The mother’s book,” editor of the 
“Juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a lean 
will.—Franklin. “Economy is a poor man’s revenue; ex- 
travagance a rich man’s ruin.” Sixteenth edition, enlarged 
and corrected by the author. 

Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1835. 

12mo. pp. frontis., 130. Copyrighted 1835. Aas. HU. LC. 

AAS. and LC. copies lack frontispiece. 


148. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register: 
comprehending all valuable receipts for cooking meat, fish and 
fowl; and composing every kind of soup, gravy, pastry, 
preserves, essences, &c. that have been published or invented 
during the last twenty years. With numerous original 
receipts, and a complete system of confectionery. By a 
Boston housekeeper. To which is added Miss [Eliza] Leslie’s 
Seventy five receipts for pastry, cakes and sweetmeats. 
Alphabetically arranged, and blank pages inserted for family 
memorandums. 

Published, in Boston, by Munroe & Francis; New York, by 
Charles 8. Francis; Philadelphia, by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, 
and Grigg and Elliot. 1835. 

12 mo. pp. xxxv, (1), 300, 37, (11). Copyrighted 1833. 

EI. WPL. 


149. Nature’s own book. Second edition. Enlarged and 
improved. “‘Whoso readeth let him understand.” [By 
Asenath Nicholson.] 

New York: Wilbur & Whipple. Nos. 4 and 6 Green-st. 
1835. 
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12 mo. pp. (5), 6-84. Copyrighted, 1835, by Asenath 
Nicholson. AAS.* LC. 


150. A new family receipt book containing the most valuable 
receipts, for the various branches of cookery, selected from the 
best authorities: together with numerous approved receipts for 
brewing, preserving fruits, and making pickles, cordials, jellies, 
&c. With an appendix, containing a variety of receipts and 
directions, useful in families. 

New York: printed by D. Fanshaw, 150 Nassau-street. 
1835. 

24 mo. pp. 36, paper. AAS.* 


The recipes are mostly taken literally from “A new family receipt 
book,” Hartford, 1829, but differently arranged. See also “Sears’ new 
family receipt book,”’ 1848. 


151. Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes and sweet- 
meats. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie of Philadelphia. Eighth 
edition. 

At top of title page:—Eighth edition, revised, with forty 
additional receipts. 

Boston: Munroe & Francis, 128 Washington-street: C. S. 
Francis, New York. 1835. 

12 mo. pp. vi, (7)-106, (1). Copyrighted 1827. 

AAS.* BPL. 

No copies have been found of the fifth, sixth and seventh editions. 


1836 


152. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “Hobomok,” “The mother’s book,” editor of the 
“Juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a lean 
will—Franklin. “Economy is a poor man’s revenue; ex- 
travagance a rich man’s ruin.”” Twentieth edition, enlarged 
and corrected by the author. 

Boston: American Stationers’ Co. 1836. 

12 mo. pp. 130. AAS.* EI. 


No copies have been found of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth editions. 
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153. Domestic French cookery, chiefly translated from 
Sulpice Barué. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie, author of “Seventy- 
five receipts,” &c. Fourth edition. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart—Chestnut street. 1836. 

12mo. pp. x, (2), (13)-120. Copyrighted 1832. AAS.* 


No copies of the second and third editions have been placed. 


154. The experienced American housekeeper, or domestic 
cookery ; formed on principles of economy for the use of private 
families. With an engraving. 

Hartford: Judd Loomis & Co. 1836. 

24 mo. pp. (2), plate, (3)-4, (9)-216. EI. 


From Mrs. Rundell’s “A new system of domestic cookery.” 


155. The New England cook book, or young housekeeper’s 
guide: being a collection of the most valuable receipts; em- 
bracing all the various branches of cookery, and written in a 
minute and methodical manner. Also, an appendix, con- 
taining a collection of miscellaneous receipts, relative to house- 
wifery. 

New Haven: Hezekiah Howe & Co., and Herrick & Noyes. 
1836. 

12 mo. pp. xi, 115, (1). Copyrighted 1836. NYPL. 


156. Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes and sweet- 
meats. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie, of Philadelphia. The ninth 
edition. 

At top of title page:—Ninth edition, revised, with forty 
additional receipts. 

Boston: Munroe & Francis, 128 Washington-street; Charles 
S. Francis, New York. 1836. 

12 mo. pp. vi, (7)-106, (1). Copyrighted 1827. AAS.* 


157. The Virginia housewife: or, methodical cook. By Mrs. 
Mary Randolph. Method is the soul of mangement. Stereo- 
type edition, with amendments and additions. 

Baltimore: published by John Plaskitt, 218 Market street. 


1836. 
16 mo. pp. xii, (13)-180. Copyrighted 1828. AAS. 
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1837 
158. The art of dining; and the art of attaining high health. 
With a few hints on suppers. By Thomas Walker, Esq. 
Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Chestnut St. Stereo- 
typed by L. Johnson. 1837. 
24 mo. pp. 267. AAS.* 


159. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register; 
comprehending all valuable receipts for cooking meat, fish 
and fowl; and composing every kind of soup, gravy, pastry, 
preserves, essences, &c., that have been published or invented 
during the last twenty years. With numerous original re- 
ceipts, and a complete system of confectionery. By a Boston 
housekeeper. To which is added, Miss [Eliza] Leslie’s Seventy 
five receipts for pastry, cakes and sweetmeats. Alphabetically 
arranged, and blank pages inserted for family memorandums. 

Boston: Munroe & Francis; New York, C. S. Francis; 
[ete., etce.] 1837. 

12 mo. pp. xxxv, (7)-300. ‘Illus. LC. NYPL. W. YU. 


160. The family nurse; or companion of the frugal house- 
wife. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, author of the “Frugal 
housewife,” ‘‘Mother’s book,” “Girl’s book,” &c. Revised 
by a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. “How 
shall I cure dyspepsia?” “Live upon sixpence a day and earn 
it.” —Dr. Abernethy. 

Boston: Charles J. Hendee. 1837. 

12 mo. pp. 156. Copyrighted 1837. Aas.* 

Cookery on pages 13-32. 


161. The housekeeper’s book, comprising advice on the 
conduct of household affairs in general; and particular direc- 
tions for the preservation of furniture, bedding, &c.; for the 
laying in and preserving of provisions; with a complete collec- 
tion of receipts for economical domestic cookery. The whole 
carefully prepared for the use of American housekeepers. By 
alady. [Mrs. Frances Harriet (Whipple) McDougall.] 

Philadelphia: William Marshall & Co. 271 Market street, 
corner of Seventh. 1837. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), (vii)—xvi, (13)-217. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1837. AAS.* El. LC. 
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162. A treatise on bread, and bread-making. By Sylvester 
Graham. “Bread strengtheneth man’s heart.’””—Holy Writ. 

Boston: Light & Stearns, 1 Cornhill. 1837. 

24mo. pp. (2), (iii)—viii, (9)—131, (12). Copyrighted 1837. 

AAS.* HU. 

The AAS. copy is without the 12 pp. of advertising at the end, and is 
bound up with “Ways of living on small means,” and “Means without 
living.” 


1838 


163. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria ] Child, 
author of “Hobomok,” ‘‘The mother’s book,” editor of the 
“Juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.— 
Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance a 
rich man’s ruin.”” Twenty-first edition, enlarged and cor- 
rected by the author. 

New York: Samuel 8. & William Wood, 261 Pearl street, 
W. W. Allen, printer, 5 Hague St. 1838. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. Copyrighted 1835. AAS.* EI. 


164. Thesame. Twenty-second edition. 

New York: Samuel 8. & William Wood, 261 Pearl-street. 
1838. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. AAS.* 


165. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Third edition. 

Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Chestnut street. 1838. 

12 mo. pp. (2), (7)-468. Copyrighted 1837. ve. 

No copies have been found of the first and second editions. 


166. The experienced American housekeeper, or domestic 
cookery; formed on principles of economy for the use of 
private families. 

Hartford, Con.: Andrus, Judd, & Franklin. 1838. 

24 mo. pp. frontis., 3-216. ve. 

From Mrs. Rundell’s “ A new system of domestic cookery.” 


167. The hasty-pudding: a poem, in three cantos. Written 
at Chambray, in Savoy, January, 1793. By Joel Barlow, Esq. 
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Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. 

New Haven: William Storer, Jun—No. 9 Glebe Building, 
1838. 

12mo. pp. 12, paper. BPL. NYHS. 


Has on title page a wood cut of a man seated at table, eating, pre- 
sumably, hasty pudding from a bowl. The same cut is repeated on the 
last page with the following colophon below it: New Haven: printed by 
William Storer, Jun.—9 Glebe Building. 


168. The housekeeper’s book, comprising advice on the 
conduct of household affairs in general; and particular direc- 
tions for the preservation of furniture, bedding, etc.; for the 
laying in and preserving of provisions; with a complete collec- 
tion of receipts for economical domestic cookery. The whole 
carefully prepared for the use of American housekeepers. By 
a lady. [Mrs. Frances Harriet (Whipple) McDougall.] Second 
edition. 

Philadelphia: William Marshall & Co., No. 271 Market 
street. 1838. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., xi, (12)-218. Illus. Copyrighted 
1837. AAS.* BU. 


169. The lady’s annual register and housewife’s memoran- 
dum-book, for 1838. By Caroline Gilman. 

Boston: published by T. H. Carter, Philadelphia: Henry 
Perkins. [1838.] 

12 mo. pp. (8), (5)-140, paper. Illus. Copyrighted 
1837. AAS. EI. HU. LC. 

Contains very little cookery. 


170. The Roger cookery. Being a CCllection of receipts, 
designed for the use of private familiés. “What we spend 
rationally, weenjoy.” [By P. P. Roger?] 

Boston: published by Joseph Dowe. 1838. 

12 mo. pp. (4),(5)-48. Copyrighted 1838. Aas.* BPL. LC. VC. 


171. Vegetable diet: as sanctioned by medical men, and by 
experience in all ages. By William A. [Alexander] Alcott, 
author of the “ Young wife,’”’ the “House I live in,” &c. &c., 
and editor of the “Library of health,” and the “Annals of 
education.” 
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Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1838. 

16 mo. pp. (v), vi-xi, (1), 276. Copyrighted 1838. aas.* 

This volume has no cookery, but the second edition, published in 1851, 
has a chapter on vegetable cookery. 

172. The Virginia housewife: or, methodical cook. By Mrs. 
Mary Randolph. Method is the soul of management. Stereo- 
type edition, with amendments and additions. 

Baltimore: published by Plaskitt, Fite & Co., 218 Market 
St. 1838. 

16 mo. pp. 180. Copyrighted 1828. NYSL. 


173. The young housekeeper or thoughts on food and 
cookery. By Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the Young 
wife, Young mother, House I live in, and Young man’s 
guide, and editor of the Library of health. First stereotype 
edition. 

Boston: George W. Light, 1 Cornhill. 1838. 

16 mo. pp. (3), (5)-424, 8. Copyrighted 1838. BPL. EI. HU. 


174. Thesame. Second stereotype edition. 
Boston: G. W. Light, 1 Cornhill. 1838. 
16 mo. pp. (2), (5)-424, 8. BPL. EI. LC. NYSL. 


175. Thesame. Third stereotype edition. 
Boston: George W. Light, 1 Cornhill. 1838. 
16 mo. pp. (8), (5)-424, 8. BPL. HU. 


1839 


176. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register; 
comprehending 2! valuable receipts for cooking meat, fish 
and fowl; and comp°Sing every kind of soup, gravy, pastry, 
preserves, essences, &¢-, that have been published or invented 
during the last twenty years. With numerous original receipts, 
and a complete system of confectionery. By a Boston house- 
keeper. To which is added, Miss [Eliza] Leslie’s Seventy-five 
receipts for pastry, cakes and sweetmeats. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and blank pages inserted for family memorandums. 

Published in Boston, by Munroe & Francis; New York, by 
Charles 8. Francis; Philadelphia, by Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, 
and Grigg and Elliot. 1839. 

12 mo. pp. xxxvi, 300, 37, 8, 4. HM. 
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177. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Sixth edition, with improvements and 
supplementary receipts. 

Philadelphia: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Chestnut street. 1839. 

12 mo. pp. (2), (7)-468. Illus. Copyrighted 1837. x1. 

No copies of fourth and fifth editions have been found. 


178. The family receipt book. Containing the most val- 
uable receipts for making yeast, bread, rolls, buns, biscuit, 
cakes of various sorts, tarts and pies. The economical and 
methodical housewife is wealth. 

Philadelphia; published by M. B. Roberts, No. 196 Market 
street (upstairs) 1839. Price twenty-five cents. 

16 mo. pp. 72. Copyrighted 1839. Lc. 


179. The good housekeeper, or the way to live well and to be 
well while we live. Containing directions for choosing and 
preparing food, in regard to health, economy and taste. By 
Mrs. 8. J. [Sarah Josepha] Hale, author of “The ladies 
wreath,” “Traits of American life,” “Northwood,” ete. 
“Temperate in all things. ’’—Bible. 

Boston: Weeks, Jordan and Company. 1839. 

12 mo. pp. (9), x-(xii), 132. Copyrighted 1839. 

AAS.* EI. HM. HU. NHBS. 


180. Thesame. Second edition. 

Boston: Weeks, Jordan and Company. 1839. Cover title 
says 1840. 

12 mo. pp. (7), viii-x, (11)-140. Illus. P. 


181. The lady’s annual register, and housewife’s mem- 
orandum-book, for 1839. By Caroline Gilman. With an 
almanac. 

Boston: Otis, Broaders, and Co. [1839.] 

12 mo. pp. (6), (vii)-viii, (9)-104, paper. Illus. Aas. Lc. 

Contains very little cookery. Cover title: “The ladies annual register 
and housewife’s almanack.”’ 


182. The young house-keeper or thoughts on food and 
cookery. By Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the 
Young wife, Young mother, House I live in, and Young man’s 
guide, &c. Fourth stereotype edition. 
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Boston: George W. Light, 1 Cornhill. New York: 126 
Fulton street. 1839. 
16 mo. pp. (3), (5)-424, 8. Copyrighted 1838. Hv. YU. 


1840 


183. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register. 
Being receipts for cooking of every kind of meat, fish, and fowl; 
and making every sort of soup, gravy, pastry, preserves, and 
essences. With a complete system of confectionery; tables for 
marketing; a book of carving; and Miss [Eliza] Leslie’s Seventy- 
five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweetmeats. By a Boston 
housekeeper. 

Boston: Munroe and Francis. New York: Charles §S. 
Francis. 1840. 

12 mo. pp. xlviii, 300, 37, (1), 2, 2. Illus. Copyrighted 
1833. AAS.* BU. NYPL. 


184. Family receipts: being a compilation from several 
publications. For cooking, dyeing, varnishing, painting, 
glueing, cementing, &c. &c. Be temperate in all things. Sold 
at L. H. Redfield’s bookstore, Syracuse. 

Syracuse. Price 25 cents. T. A. Smith & Co., printers. 
[c. 1840.] 

8 vo. pp. 59, (1). NYPL. 


The only copy found is bound up with: “The family physician and 
farmer’s companion.” L. H. Redfield kept a bookstore in Syracuse from 
1832 to 1844. T. A. Smith & Co. have an advertisement in a Syracuse 
newspaper in 1837. 


185. The good housekeeper, or the way to live well, and to 
be well while we live. Containing directions for choosing and 
preparing food, in regard to health, economy, and taste. By 
Mrs. S.J. [Sarah Josepha] Hale, author of “The ladies wreath,” 
“Traits of American life,” ‘‘ Northwood,” ete. “Temperate 
in all things.” Bible. 

Boston: Weeks, Jordanand Company. 1840. 

12 mo. pp. (vii), viii-x, (11)—144, (8). AAS.* 

The last 8 pages are entitled: Our prize recipes for Not-a-Bone salt cod. 
A pamphlet, bound in, issued by Leonard A. Treat, Boston. 
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186. The housekeeper’s almanac, or, the young wife’s oracle! 
for 1840! [wood cut: cook in kitchen] containing upwards of 
250 valuable recipes in cooking, confectionary, &c. &c. 

New York: Elton, publisher, No. 104 Nassau, corner of Ann- 
street, and No. 134 Division-street. 1840. 

12 mo. pp. (36) including cover, paper. AAS. BPL. 


187. The lady’s annual register, and housewife’s almanac, for 
1840. By Caroline Gilman, author of “Poetry of travelling 
in the United States,” ‘ Love’s progress,’”’ “Holiday book,” 
etc. With an almanac. 

Boston: Otis, Broaders and Co. New York: Collins, Keese 
and Co. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait and Co. 1840. 

12 mo. pp. viii, (9)-108, paper. Illus. AAS. LC. 

Contains four pages of cookery. 


188. Vegetable substances used for the food of man. (By 
Edwin Lankester.) 

New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1840. 

24 mo. pp. (2), (iii)-vi, 7-271, (v)-vi. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1839. BA. 


1841 


189. The American housewife: containing the most valuable 
and original receipts in all the various branches of cookery; and 
written in a minute and methodical manner. Together with a 
collection of miscellaneous receipts, and directions relative 
to housewifery. By an experienced lady. Also the whole art 
of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings. Third edition. 

New York: published by Dayton, and Saxton, (successors to 
Gould, Newman, and Saxton,) corner of Fulton and Nassau 
Sts. 1841. 

12 mo. pp. 2 plates, 144. Illus. Copyrighted 1841. x1. 


No copies of the first and second editions have been found. See 
“The kitchen directory,”’ 1841. 


190. Thesame. Eighth edition, improved. 

New York: published by Dayton, and Saxton (successors to 
Gould, Newman, and Saxton,) corner of Fulton and Nassau 
Sts. 1841. 
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12 mo. pp. 2 plates, 144. Illus. AAS.* 
No copies of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh editions have been 
found. 


191. The good housekeeper, or the way to live well, and to 
be well while we live. Containing directions for choosing and 
preparing food, in regard to health, economy, and taste. By 
Mrs. S. J. [Sarah Josepha] Hale, author of “The ladies’ 
wreath,” “Traits of American life,’ ‘“ Northwood,” etc. 
“Temperate in all things.”” Bible. Sixth edition. 

Boston: Otis, Broadersand Company. 1841. 

16 mo. pp. (6), (vii)—x, (11)-144. Illus. Copyrighted 
1839. AAS.* 

Copies of the fourth and fifth editions have not been found. 


192. The kitchen directory, and American housewife: 
containing the most valuable and original receipts, in all the 
various branches of cookery; together with a collection of mis- 
cellaneous receipts, and directions relative to housewifery. 
Also the whole art of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings. 

New York: published by Mark H. Newman & Co., No. 199 
Broadway. [1841.] See ‘‘The American housewife,” 1841. 

12 mo. 2 plates, (4), 5-144. Illus. Copyrighted 1841. 

MHS. W. 


193. The lady’s annual register, and housewife’s almanac, 
for 1841. 

Boston: William Crosby and Company, 118 Washington 
street. 1841. 

12 mo. pp. viii, (9)-120, paper. Illus. AAS. 

Nine pages of cookery. 


194. Total abstinence cookery: being a collection of re- 
ceipts for cooking, from which all intoxicating liquids are 
excluded. Compiled byalady. [MissC. A. Neal.] 

Philadelphia: Eugene Cummiskey—130 S. Sixth street. 
Printed by J. H. Gihon & Co., Swanwick St. 1841. 

32 mo. pp. 160. Copyrighted 1841. AAS.* VC. 

A second edition was published 18 months later, of which no copy has 
been found. 
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1842 


195. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “‘Hobomok,” “The mother’s book,’’ editor of “The 
juvenile miscellany,” etc. A fat kitchen maketh a lean 
will—Franklin. ‘“‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; ex- 
travagance a rich man’s ruin.” 27th edition enlarged and 
corrected by the author. 

New York: Samuel 8S. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl- 
street.n.d. [18427] 

12 mo. 

From cover title of 30th edition, 1844, in Watkinson library. No copy 
found. 


196. Cookery, on a simple and healthful plan. By a 
practical housekeeper. 

Boston: George W. Light, 3 Cornhill. 1842. 

24 mo. pp. (4), (5)-51, (1), errata slip, paper. Copyrighted 
1842. AAS.* 

On cover: Confined principally to vegetable food. 


197. House-keeper’s almanac: and good wife’s receipt book. 
For the year of our Lord 1842 being the second after leap year, 
[wood cut: a kitchen.] containing an invaluable collection of 
receipes (sic) for boiling. baking. roasting stewing frying 
potting, pastry, preserving, candying, etc. And full directions 
for choosing meat, fowls, fish, game, &c. 

Philadelphia: Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth street. and H. A. 
Turner, 10 North street, Baltimore. [1842.] 

small 4 to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


198. The house-keeper’s almanac: and good wife’s receipt 
book. For the year of our Lord 1842. Being the second 
after leap year. [wood cut: a kitchen.] Containing an in- 
valuable collection of receipes (sic) for boiling, baking, roasting 
stewing, frying, potting, pastry, preserving, candying, etc. 
And full directions for choosing meat, fowls, fish, game, &c. 

Philadelphia: Turner & Fisher, 15 N. Sixth street. [1842.] 

small 4 to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


199. The house-keeper’s almanac, or the young wife’s 
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oracle, for 1842. Containing upwards of 250 valuable recipes 
in cooking, confectionary, &c. &c. &c. [wood cut: fat man at 
table.] 

[New York:] Elton, publisher, 107 John st. near Pearl, & 
18 Division street, New York. [1842.] 

12 mo. pp. (36) including cover, paper. AAS. LC, 


200. The lady’s annual register, and housewife’s almanac, 
for 1842. 

Boston: William Crosby and Company, 118 Washington 
street. 1842. 

12 mo. pp. viii, 9-108, paper. Illus. AAS, 

Contains six pages of cookery. 


201. Smith’s universal receipt book of the culinary arts: 
containing one hundred and twenty-five of the most improved 
and popular receipts now in use; consisting of bread, cake, and 
pastry, baking and cooking in general; which will be found 
very useful to bakers, housekeepers, &c. [By Sidney Smith.] 

New-York: printed for the author, 1842. Price 25 cents. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-34, (2), paper. Copyrighted, 1842, 
by Sidney Smith. AAS.* 


202. The young housekeeper or thoughts on food and 
cookery. By Wm.4A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the Young 
husband, Young wife, Young mother, Young woman’s guide, 
House I livein, &c. Fifth stereotype edition. 

Boston: George W. Light, 3 Cornhill. Sold by D. 8S. King, 
1 Cornhill, and by the principal booksellers throughout the 
United States. 1842. 

16 mo. pp. 424. Copyrighted 1838. NYPL. 


1843 


203. The American housewife: containing the most valuable 
and original receipts in all the various branches of cookery; and 
written in a minute and methodical manner. Together with a 
collection of miscellaneous receipts, and directions relative to 
housewifery. By an experienced lady. Also the whole art 
of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings. Eighth edition 
improved. 
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New York: Dayton and Newman, 199 Broadway. 1843. 

12 mo. pp. 2 plates, 144. Illus. Copyrighted 1841. Nypt. 

An edition published by Dayton & Saxton in 1841 is also called eighth 
edition. This book was published in 1844, with a new title page as: 
“The kitchen directory.” 

204. The complete cook. Plain and practical directions for 
cooking and housekeeping; with upwards of seven hundred 
receipts: consisting of directions for the choice of meat and 
poultry; preparations for cooking, making of broths and soups; 
boiling, roasting, baking, and frying, of meats, fish, &c. season- 
ings, colourings, cooking vegetables; preparing salads, clarify- 
ing; making of pastry, puddings, gruels, gravies, garnishes, &c. 
and, with general directions for making wines. With addi- 
tions and alterations, by J. M.Sanderson, of the Franklin House. 

At top of cover title:—Price twenty five cents. At 
bottom :—and sold by all booksellers and news agents. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1843. 

12 mo. pp. cover title, 5 leaves, vi, (13)-196, 4 leaves, 
paper. Copyrighted 1843. AAS.* LCP. P. 

This book is sometimes found bound up with “The complete con- 
fectioner,”’ 1844. 

205. The cookery almanac for 1843: containing upwards of 
200 recipes in cookery, confectionary &c. &c. [wood cut: 
Father Time and the zodiac.] 

[New York:] Robert H. Elton, 98 Nassau-street, N. Y. 
(1843. ] 

12 mo. pp. 36 including cover, paper. AAS. NYHS. 


206. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Eighteenth edition. With improvements 
and supplementary receipts. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1843. 

12 mo. pp. (6), (7)-468. Illus. Copyrighted 1837. NyPL. 

No copies of the seventh to seventeenth editions have been found. 


207. Domestic economy: being five hundred receipts. For 
culinary, medicinal, and miscellaneous purposes. By P. P. 
Roger. Third edition enlarged. 

Boston: Joseph Dowe, 22 Court street. MDCCCXLIII. 

16 mo. pp. vi, (9)-62. Copyrighted 1842. BPL. NHHS. 
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208. (Fisher’s) temperance house-keeper’s almanac. [wood 
cut: fountain with cupids.] With 35 engravings; and directions 
for carving. 1843 With recipes for boiling—baking—roasting— 
stewing-frying, potting—pasting—preserving—candying: — and 
full instructions for choosing meat, poultry, fish, game, &c. 

At top of title: 1843, calendar correct for the whole country. 
1843. [small wood cut: cook at table.] 

Boston: published by James Fisher, 71 Court street. [1843.] 

12 mo. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. BPL. 


209. Fisher’s temperance housekeeper’s 1843 [wood cut: 
dished meats, etc.] almanac containing directions for carving; 
with recipes for boiling—baking—roasting-tewing (sic)-frying- 
potting—pastry—preserving—candying—and full instructions for 
choosing meat, poultry, fish, game &c. 

At top of title: With 35 engravings. 

Boston: published by James Fisher, 71 Court street. Toy 
book, song book, and almanac warehouse. [1843.] 


12 mo. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. 
AAS. LC. NYPL. 


210. Fisher’s temperance housekeeper’s 1843 [wood cut: 
dished meats, etc.] almanac containing directions for carving; 
with recipes for boiling—baking—roasting—stewing-frying—pot- 
ting—pasting (sic)—preserving-candying; and full instructions 
for choosing meat, poultry, fish, game, &c. 

At top of title: With 35 engravings. 

Boston: James Fisher, 71 Court street. [1843.] 

12 mo. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


211. The lady’s annual register, and housewife’s almanac, 
for 1843. 

Boston: T. H. Carter, agent. 1843. 

12 mo. pp. leaf, vii, (8)-107, paper. Illus. AAS. LC. 


Contains 12 pages of cookery. This was continued in subsequent 
yearsas: ‘The housekeeper’s annual and ladies register.” 


212. Mrs. [Sarah (Stickney)] Ellis’s housekeeping made easy; 
or, complete instructor in all branches of cookery and domestic 
economy, containing the most modern and approved receipts 
of daily service in all families. Stereotype edition. Revised 
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and adapted to the wants of the ladies of the United States, by 
an American lady. 

New York: Burgess and Stringer. 1843. 

12 mo. pp. viii, (9)-108, paper. Copyrighted 1843. aas.* 

Imprint on cover reads: New York: Burgess and Stringer; Redding and 
Co. Boston; Geo. Jones, Albany; G. B. Zerber, Philadelphia; Wm. Taylor, 
Baltimore. Bravo and Morgan, New Orleans. 1843. Price twenty- 
five cents. 

213. Mrs. [Sarah (Stickney)] Ellis’s housekeeping made easy; 
or complete instructor in all branches of cookery and domestic 
economy containing the most useful and approved receipts, 
of daily service in all families. By Mrs. Ellis. 

At top of page: Illustrated, revised and enlarged edition. 

New York: Stringer & Townsend, 222 Broadway. 1843. 

12 mo. pp. viii, (9)-120, paper. Illus. ve. 


214. The temperance cook book. Third edition, enlarged 
and improved, containing two hundred and sixty receipts. 
By Miss C. A. Neal. “Temperance, will thy beams alone Gild 
the spot that gave thee birth? Other climes its sway shall own, 
See, it bursts o’er all the earth.” 

Philadelphia: Perkins & Purves, 134 Chestnut street. 
I Ashmead & Co. Printers. 1843. 

24mo. pp. 107, paper. Copyrighted 1843. AAS.* 

The first and second editions, published 1841 and 1842, were entitled: 
“Total abstinence cookery.” 


215. Turner’s improved house-keeper’s almanac and good 
wife’s recipe book for the year of our Lord 1843. Being the 
third year after leap year. [wood cut: a kitchen.] Being a 
complete family guide to health and comfort: and a plain and 
practical system of domestic cookery, art of carving, &c. &c. 

{Philadelphia:] Turner & Fisher, 15 North Sixth street, Phil- 
adelphia. Juvenile books, song books, prints, and almanacs. 
[1843.] 

8 vo. pp. (32) including cover, paper. Lc. 


1844 


216. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
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author of Hobomok,”’ “The mother’s book,” editor of ‘“‘The 
juvenile miscellany,” etc. A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.— 
Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance a 
rich man’s ruin.” Thirtieth edition, enlarged and corrected 
by the author. 

New York: Samuel S. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl 
street. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. w. 

The cover title of the only copy found says: twenty seventh edition, 
without date. 


217. The complete confectioner, pastry-cook and baker. 
Plain and practical directions for making confectionary and 
pastry, and for baking; with upwards of five hundred receipts: 
consisting of directions for making all sorts of preserves, sugar- 
boiling, comfits, lozenges, ornamental cakes, ices, liqueurs, 
waters, gum-paste ornaments, syrups, jellies, marmalades, 
compotes, bread-baking, artificial yeasts, fancy biscuits, 
cakes, rolls, muffins, tarts, pies, &c. &c. With additions and 
alterations, by [Eleanor] Parkinson, practical confectioner, 
Chestnut street. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. xii, (13)—154, leaf, (12), paper. Copyrighted 
1844. AAS.* EI. HU. LCP. P. 


This is sometimes found bound up with “The complete cook,” of 
different dates, and the 12 pages of advertising at the end are then omitted. 


218. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Twentieth edition. With improvements, 
supplementary receipts, and a new appendix. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (2), (7)-511. Illus. Copyrighted 1837. 

AAS.* BPL. LC. 

No copy of the nineteenth edition has been found. See “Miss Leslie’s 

complete cookery.” 1851. 


219. “Every lady’s book: an instructor in the art of making 
every variety of plain and fancy cakes, pastry. confectionery, 
blanc mange, jellies, ice creams, and other useful information 
for ordinary and holiday occasions.”” By a lady of New York. 
{[Mrs. Thomas J. Crowen.] 
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New York: published by T. J. Crowen, No. 633 Broadway. 
1844 Price—25 cents. 
12 mo. pp. 87, paper. Copyrighted 1843. NYPL. 


220. Fisher’s economical housekeeper’s 1844 [wood cut: 
dished meats, etc.] almanac. Containing directions for boiling, 
baking, roasting, stewing, frying, pastry, preserving, candyng 
(sic) &e. &e. Ke. 

At top of page: For the northern, eastern, and middle states. 

Philadelphia: Turner & Fisher, No. 15 North Sixth street. 
And 74 Chatham street, New York. [1844.] 

12mo. pp. (24) including cover, paper. AAS. 

The only copy found has last page mutilated. 


221. The good housekeeper, or the way to live well, and to 
be well while we live. Containing directions for choosing and 
preparing food, in regard to health, economy, and taste. 
By Mrs. 8. J. [Sarah Josepha] Hale, author of “The ladies 
wreath,”” “Traits of American life,” ‘“ Northwood,” ete. 
“Temperate in all things,’ Bible. Seventh edition. 

Boston: Otis, Broaders, and Company. 1844. 

16 mo. pp. (6), (vii)—-x, (11)-144. Illus. Copyrighted 
1839. AAS. HU. NYSL. 


222. The handbook of domestic cookery; containing direc- 
tions for preparing upward of four hundred dishes. 

New York: James Langley, 180 Broadway. Philadelphia:— 
Thomas Cowperthwait & Co. Boston:—Tappan & Dennet. 
1844. 

32 mo. pp. frontis., (2), (5)—95. AAS.* EI. 


223. The housekeeper’s annual, and ladies’ register: for 

1844. 
Boston: Redding and Co., No. 8, State street. Burgess and 
Stringer: New York. Zieber and Co., Philadelphia. [1844.] 
16 mo. pp. col’d frontis., (7), viii—(x), (11)—96, paper. Illus. 
AAS. LC. 


Previously published under the name: “The lady’s annual register, and 
housewife’s almanac.” Contains 5 pages of cookery. Cover title gives 
imprint :—Boston: T. H. Carter and Company. New series, No. 1. 
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224. The improved housewife, or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By a married lady. 
[Mrs. A. L. Webster.] “She looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.’’—Solomon. 

Hartford: 1844. 

16 mo. pp. frontis., (iv), v-xi, 12-213. Illus. Copy- 
righted, 1843, by Mrs. A. L. Webster. AAS.* 


225. Thesame. The second edition, revised. 


Hartford: 1844. 
16 mo. pp. (4), v—-xi, 12-214. Illus. Copyrighted 1843. 


226. The kitchen companion, and house-keeper’s own book, 
containing all the modern, and most approved methods in 
cookery, pastry, & confectionary, with an excellent collection of 
valuable recipes, to which is added, the whole art of carving, 
illustrated. [wood-cut: a kitchen.] 

Philadelphia: published by Turner & Fisher, no. 15 North 
Sixth street ; 74 Chatham street, New York. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS.* 


227. The kitchen directory, and American housewife: 
containing the most valuable and original receipts, in all the 
various branches of cookery; together with a collection of mis- 
cellaneous receipts, and directions relative to housewifery. 
Also The whole art of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings. 

New York: Mark H. Newman, 199 Broadway. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. 2 plates, (4), 5-144. Illus. Copyrighted 
1841. NYPL. 

The only copy found lacks one plate and the last two pages. 


228. The management of the sick room, with rules for diet; 
cookery for the sick and convalescent; and the treatment of the 
sudden illnesses and various accidents that require prompt and 
judicious care. Compiled from the latest medical authorities, 
by a lady of New York, under the approval and recommenda- 
tion of Charles A. Lee, M.D. editor of Paris’s pharmacologia, 
etc. 

New York: James Mowatt & Co. 174 Broadway. Sold 
also by all periodical agents and booksellers. 1844. 
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12 mo. pp. iv, (v)-ix, (10)-107, paper. Copyrighted 
1844. AAS.* EI. 

Cover imprint:—New York: published by James Mowatt & Co., 174 
Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane; Redding and Co., and Brainard and 
Co., Boston; Geo. Jones, Albany; A. Burke, Buffalo; G. B. Zeiber, and 
R. G. Barford, Philadelphia; Wm. Taylor, Baltimore; Robinson and Jones, 
Cincinnati; John Sly, 64 Royal St. New Orleans. 1844. At top of cover: 
price twenty-five cents. 


229. Modern domestic cookery. And useful receipt book. 
Adapted for families by W. A. Henderson. 

Boston: Wm. J. Reynolds. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., engr. title, 2 plates, (2), (5)-360, (3)- 
61, (1), xii. Illus. AAS. BPL. 

Neither copy found has a printed title page. See No. 245. 


230. The New England economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. [By Mrs. Esther Allen Howland.] 

Worcester: published by 8. A. Howland. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), xi-xii, (13)-88. EI. P. 

The first edition. 


231. A new system of domestic cookery: founded upon 
principles of economy, and adapted to the use of private 
families. By Mrs. [Maria Eliza (Ketelby)] Rundell. From 
the sixty-seventh London edition. Augmented and improved 
by the addition of more than nine hundred new receipts, suited 
to the present state of the art of cookery. 

Philadelphia: Carey and Hart, 126 Chestnut street. 1844. 

12 mo. pp. xi, (12)-274, (14). HU. 

The first American edition of this work found was published in 1807. 


232. Turner’s improved house-keeper’s almanac: and family 
recipe book: for the year of our Lord 1844 being bissextile or 
leap year. [wood cut: a kitchen.] A complete family guide 
to health and comfort: plain and practical system of domestic 
cookery, &e. 

[New York:] Turner & Fisher, New York and Philadelphia. 
[1844.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. 


AAS. LC, 


| 
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1845 


233. The American economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland. 

Worcester: published by 8. A. Howland. 1845. 

16 mo. 


From Anderson sale catalogue, 1926. This work was also published 
under title of ““The New England economical housekeeper.” 


234. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “‘Hobomok,” ‘The mother’s book,’’ editor of “The 
juvenile miscellany,” etc. A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.— 
Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance a 
rich man’s ruin.” Thirtieth edition, enlarged and corrected 
by the author. 

New York: Samuel 8. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl street. 
1845. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. HU. 

The twenty-third to twenty-ninth editions have not been found. The 
thirtieth edition is also found dated 1844. 


235. Thesame. Thirty-first edition, enlarged and corrected 
by the author. 

New York: Samuel 8. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl 
street. 1845. 

12 mo. pp. cover title, frontis., 130. HU. 

Cover says: thirtieth edition. 1845. 


236. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Twenty-second edition. With improve- 
ments, supplementary receipts, and a new appendix. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1845. 

12 mo. pp. (4), title page, (5)-511. Illus. Copyrighted 
1837. HSP. 

No copy of the twenty-first edition has been found. 


237. An encyclopaedia of domestic economy: comprising 
such subjects as are most immediately connected with house- 
keeping; as, the construction of domestic edifices, with the 
modes of warming, ventilating, and lighting them; a descrip- 
tion of the various articles of furniture; a general account of the 
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animal and vegetable substances used as food, and the methods 
of preserving and preparing them by cooking; making bread; 
materials employed in dress and the toilet; business of the 
laundry; description of the various wheel-carriages; preserva- 
tion of health; domestic medicine, &c., &c. By Thomas 
Webster, F. G. S., &c., assisted by the late Mrs. [William] 
Parkes, author of ‘‘ Domestic duties.”’ From the last London 
edition. With notes and improvements by D. [David] 
Meredith Reese, A.M., M.D., of New York. Illustrated with 
nearly one thousand engravings. 

New York: published by Harper & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff- 
street. 1845. 

8 vo. pp. 3 leaves, (2), (ix)-xxiv, (25)-1238. Illus. 
Copyrighted 1845. AAS.* BA. EI. 


238. Every lady’s book. An instructor in the art of making 
every variety of plain and fancy cakes, pastry, confectionary, 
blane mange, jellies, ice creams, and other useful information 
for ordinary and holiday occasions. By a lady of New York. 
{[Mrs. Thomas J. Crowen.] Second edition. 

New York: J. K. Wellman, No. 16 Spruce street. 1845. 

16 mo. pp. iv, (5)-108. Copyrighted, 1843, by T. J. 
Crowen. LC. 


239. Every lady’s book: an instructor in the art of making 
every variety of plain and fancy cakes, pastry, confectionary, 
blane mange, jellies, ice creams, also, for the cooking of meats, 
vegetables, &c., &c. By a lady of New York. [Mrs. Thomas 
J. Crowen.] 

New York: published by J. K. Wellman, No. 16 Spruce 
street. 1845. 

16 mo. (4), (5)-146, paper. Copyrighted, 1843, by T. J. 
Crowen. AAS. 

This is an enlargement of the last title, but is called a second edition 
on the cover. 


240. The family book of rare and valuable recipes, with all 
the modern and most approved methods in cookery, pastry, 
confectionary, dyeing, varnishing, painting, cementing, glueing, 
purifying, &c., to which is added, the complete family doctor, 
compiled by an eminent physician. 


) 
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{Philadelphia:] Turner & Fisher: No. 15 North Sixth street, 
Philadelphia; 74 Chatham street, New York. [c. 1845.] 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (106), 33, paper. Illus. AAS.* 

Turner & Fisher were at these addresses from 1843 to 1849. 


241. House keepers almanac: and the young wife’s oracle. 
Containing over 200 valuable receipts in cookery, confec- 
tionary, pastry, &c. &c. 1845. [wood cut: female figure 
and cupids.| 

[New York:] Published at 18 Division street, New York. 
Sold by Nafis & Cornish, 278 Pearl-street. [1845.] 

12 mo. pp. (36) including cover, paper. AAS. 


242. The housekeepers annual and ladies’ register: for 1845. 
[On cover: new series No. 2.] 

Boston: published by T. H. Carter & Company, office of the 
Living Age, 118% Washington street. New York, J. W. 
Leslie-Burgess, & Co. Philadelphia, Clause and Canning: 
Baltimore, Shurtz and Taylor. [1845.] 

12 mo. pp. col’d frontis., (3), viii-ix, 12-96, paper. Illus. 

AAS. 

Contains 8 pages of cookery. 


243. The housekeeper’s assistant, composed upon temper- 
ance principles, with instructions in the art of making plain and 
fancy cakes, puddings, pastry, confectionery, ice creams, jellies, 
blane mange, also for the cocking of all the various kinds of 
meats and vegetables; with a variety of useful information and 
receipts never before published. By an old housekeeper. 
[Ann H. Allen.] 

Boston: James Munroe and Company, 134 Washington 
street. 1845. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-142, (i)-vi. Copyrighted, 1845, by 
Ann H. Allen. AAS.* EI. 


244. Modern cookery in all its branches, reduced to a system 
of easy practice for the use of private families. In a series of 
practical receipts, all of which are given with the most minute 
exactness. By [Miss] Eliza Acton. With numerous wood-cut 
illustrations. To which is added, a table of weights and 
measures. The whole revised and prepared for American 


| 
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housekeepers. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. From the second 
London edition. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1845. 

12 mo. Copyrighted 1845. 

From an advertisement of Lea and Blanchard. No copy found. 


245. Modern domestic cookery, and useful receipt book. 
Adapted for families. By W. A. Henderson. Enlarged and 
improved, by D. Hughson, M.D. With specifications of 
approved patent receipts, extracted from the records of the 
Patent Office, London, consisting of all the most serviceable 
preparations for domestic purposes, forming a library of 
domestic knowledge and useful economy. 

Boston: William J. Reynolds, 20 Cornhill. 1845. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., eng. title, prin. title, verso blank, 
2 pl., (2), (5)-360, (3)-62, (i)—xii. Illus. with 4 pl. AAS.* 

The engraved title is dated 1844. 


246. The New England economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland. Stere- 
otype edition. [Second edition.] 

Worcester: published by 8. A. Howland. 1845. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), (11)-108. Copyrighted 1845. 

AAS.* LC. 

Cover title says at top: Price twenty-five cents. See No. 233. 


247. The orphan’s friend and housekeeper’s assistant is 
composed upon temperance principles, with instructions in the 
art of making plain and fancy cakes, puddings, pastry, con- 
fectionery, ice creams, jellies, blanc mange, also for the cooking 
of all the various kinds of meat and vegetables. With a 
variety of useful information and receipts never before pub- 
lished. By an old housekeeper. [Ann H. Allen.] Please to 
examine. 

Boston: Dutton and Wentworth’s Print, Congress street. 
1845. 

16 mo. pp. 142, vi. HU. 


248. The southern gardener and receipt book. Containing 
directions for gardening; a collection of valuable receipts for 
cookery, the preservation of fruits and other articles of house- 


| 
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hold consumption, and for the cure of diseases. By P. 
Thornton, of Camden, South Carolina. Second edition, 
improved and enlarged. 

[Newark:] Printed for the author, by A. L. Dennis, 248 
Broad street. Newark, New Jersey. 1845. 

12 mo. pp. (2), (v)-ix, (4), (14)-403. Copyrighted 1839. 

AAS. LC. 
No copy of the first edition has been found. 


249. Turner’s improved house-keeper’s almanac; and family 
recipe book: for the year of our Lord, 1845 the 69th of American 
independence. [wood cut: a kitchen.] Being a complete 
family guide to health and comfort: with a plain and practical 
system of domestic cookery, pastry, confectionery, candying, 
preserving, &c. 

{New York:] Turner & Fisher: N. York, and Philadelphia. 
[1845.] 

small 4to. pp. (32) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


250. Valuable receipts, or the mystery of wealth; containing 
the lady’s cook-book, together with several hundred very rare 
receipts and patents, to be found in no other work. By J. H. 
Prescott, M.D. 

Boston: printed at the office of Mead and Beal. No. 4, State 
street. 1845. 

16mo. pp. 48, paper. Copyrighted 1845. BPL. Lc. NHHS. 


1846 

251. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 

are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, | 

author of ‘“Hobomok,” “The mother’s book,” editor of ‘The 

juvenile miscellany, ’’ etc. A fat kitchen maketh a lean will:— | 
Franklin. ‘ Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance a 

rich man’s ruin.” Thirty-first edition. Enlarged and cor- 


rected by the author. 
New York: Samuel 8S. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl 
street. 1846. 


12 mo. 
No copy found. | 
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252. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Twenty-fourth edition. With improve- 
ments, supplementary receipts and a new appendix. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. 

12 mo. pp. (4), title page, (5)-511. Illus. P. 


253. The family companion, containing many hundred rare 
and useful receipts, on every branch of domestic economy; 
embracing cookery, the cure of diseases, the properties and use 
of the principal plants used as medicine, housewifery, dyeing, 
coloring, cleaning, purifying, cementing, &c. By J. R. Wells, 
M.D. Second edition. 

Boston: printed forthe author. 1846. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-72, paper. Copyrighted 1846. Aas.* 

No copy of the first edition has been found. 


254. The French cook, a full and literal translation of ‘La 
petite cuisiniére habile,” giving plain directions for making 
the most celebrated and delicious potages, entrées, entremets, 
crémes, fritures, sauces, patés, patisserie, confitures, gelées, &c. 
with delicacy and economy. With full directions for preserv- 
ing fruits, meats, fish, and vegetables. 

New York: published by Wm. H. Graham, Tribune Build- 
ings. 1846. 

12 mo. pp. 120, paper. Copyrighted 1846. AAS.* 


The cover title has at top: Price twenty-five cents, and in centre: a 
woodcut of a party at dinner. 


255. French cookery. The modern cook, a practical guide 
to the culinary art in all its branches, adapted, as well for the 
largest establishments as for the use of private families. By 
Charles Elmé Francatelli, pupil of the celebrated Careme, 
and late maftre d’hétel and chief cook to Her Majesty the 
Queen. With numerous illustrations. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1846. 

8 vo. pp. (iv), (v)-xii, (13)-540, (32). Illus. aas.* Nnys. 

The New York Social Library’s copy has four additional pages of ad- 
vertising at the end. 


256. French domestic cookery, combining elegance with 
economy; describing new culinary implements and processes; 


| 
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the management of the table; instructions for carving; French, 
German, Polish, Spanish, and Italian cookery: in twelve 
hundred receipts. Besides a variety of new modes of keeping 
and storing provisions, domestic hints, &c. Management of 
wines, &c. With many engravings. [By Louis Eustache 


Audot.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 82 Cliff street, 
1846. 

16 mo. pp. (2), (v)-xi, (1), 340. Illus. AAS.* BU. HU. 


An adapted translation of “La cuisiniére de la campagne et de la ville.” 


257. The housekeeper’s annual and ladies’ register: for 1846. 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 118 Washington street. [1846.] 

12 mo. pp. iv, (v)—vii, 8-84, 4, paper. Illus. AAS. LC. 

Contains 4 pages of cookery. } 


258. The kitchen directory, and American housewife: con- 
taining the most valuable and original receipts, in all the vari- 
ous branches of cookery; together with a collection of mis- 
cellaneous receipts, and directions relative to housewifery. 
Also the whole art of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings. 

New York: published by Mark H. Newman & Co., No. 199 
Broadway. 1846. 

12mo. pp. 2 pl., (4), 5-144. Illus. Copyrighted 1841. uv. 


259. A manual of homoeopathic cookery, designed chiefly for 
the use of such persons as are under homoeopathic treatment. 
By the wife of a homoeopathic physician. With additions, 
by the wife of an American homoeopathic physician. ‘Lo 
principal que hago es, assistir 4 sus comidas y cenas, y dexarle 
comer de lo que me parece que le conviene, y 4 quitarle lo que 
imagino que le ha de hazer dafio, y ser nocivo al estomago.” 
Cervantes. 

New York: William Radde, 322 Broadway. 1846. 

24 mo. pp. iv, (5)-176,4. Copyrighted 1846. aAas.* BPL. 

A second edition “with alterations and additions,’”’ of which no 
copy has been found, was published the same year, according to an 
advertisement. 

260. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy. [By 
Catherine Esther Beecher.] 
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New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1846. 


12 mo. pp. xiii, (1), 293, (3). Illus. Copyrighted 1846. 
AAS.* BPL. LC. LCP. W. 


261. The New England economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland. Stere- 
otype edition. 

Worcester: published by S. A. [Southworth Allen] Howland. 
1846. 

12mo. pp. frontis., (4), (11)-108. Copyrighted 1845. as. 


262. Turner’s improved house-keeper’s almanac, and family 
receipt book. For the year of our Lord, 1846 the 70th of 
American independence. [wood cut: a kitchen.] 

At top of title page:—-For the middle and western states. 

{New York:] Published by Turner & Fisher, N. York, and 
Philadelphia. [1846.] 

small 4to. pp. (34) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


263. The United States practical receipt book: or, complete 
book of reference, for the manufacturer, tradesman, agricul- 
turist or housekeeper; containing many thousand valuable 
receipts, in all the domestic arts, by a practical chemist. 

Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, N. W. corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut Sts. 1846. 

12 mo. pp. 359. Copyrighted 1844. AAS.* 


264. The young house-keeper, or thoughts on food and 
cookery. By Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott,author of the Young 
husband, Young wife, Young woman’s guide, House I live in, 
&e. &c. Sixth stereotype edition. 

Boston: Waite, Peirce & Company, No. 1 Cornhill. 1846. 

16 mo. pp. 390. Copyrighted 1838. AAS.* P., 


265. The young housekeeper’s friend; or, a guide to domes- 
tic economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 
Boston: published by Charles Tappan, 114 Washington 
street. New York:Saxton & Huntington. 1846. 
16 mo. pp. vi, (7)-190. Copyrighted 1845. 
AAS.* BPL. EI. NYPL. 
Probably the second edition, though no earlier edition has yet been 
found. 
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1847 


266. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those 
who are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] 
Child, author of ‘Hobomok,” “‘The mother’s book,” editor 
of “‘The juvenile miscellany,” etc. A fat kitchen maketh a 
lean will—Franklin. “Economy is a poor man’s revenue; 
extravagance a rich man’s ruin.” Thirty second edition. 
Enlarged and corrected by the author. 

New York: Samuel S. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl 
street. 1847. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. AAS.* EI. 

Cover title says: thirtieth edition. 


267. The American system of cookery comprising every 
variety of information for ordinary and holiday occasions. By 
a lady of New York, [Mrs. Thomas J. Crowen.] author of 
“Every lady’s book” of which there has been sold above two 
hundred thousand copies. 

New York: T. J. Crowen, 643 Broadway. 1847. 

12 mo. pp. (v), vi-x, (11)-431. Copyrighted 1847. Bu. 


268. The Carolina housewife, or house and home: by a lady 
of Charleston. 

Charleston: W. R. Babcock & Co.; 1847. 

12 mo. pp. xiv, (1), 12-221. Copyrighted 1847. NyPL. 


269. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Twenty-eighth edition. With improve- 
ments, supplementary receipts, and a new appendix. 

Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1847. 

12mo. pp. (2),(7)-511. Illus. Copyrighted 1837. aas.* 

No copies of the 25th, 26th and 27th editions have been found. They 
were evidently issued in 1846 or 1847. 


270. Domestic French cookery, chiefly translated from Sul- 
pice Barué. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. 

Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 1847. 

From advertisement in “Indian meal book.’”’ 1847. See No. 141. No 
copy found. 

271. Dr. Oldcook’s receipt-book: with notes for the preserva- 
tion of health. “It has been objected that to teach anyone 
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how to take care of his own health, is sure to do harm, by 
making him constantly think of this and the other precaution, 
to the utter sacrifice of every noble and generous feeling, and 
to the certain production of hypochondriacal peevishness and 
discontent; the result, however, is exactly the reverse, and it 
would be a singular anomaly in the constitution of the moral 
world, were it otherwise. . . It would be a stigma on the 
Creator’s wisdom, if true knowledge weakened the under- 
standing and led to injurious results.”” Combe. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1847. 

12 mo. pp. 144, paper. Copyrighted 1847. AAS.* 


272. The economist, or plain directions about food and 
drink with the best modes of preparation. No. 1 published by 
the New York Associates for improving the condition of the 


poor. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co., printers, 1847. 
12 mo. pp. cover title, 12, (1). HU. LC. NYSL. 


273. The hasty pudding; a poem, in three cantos, written at 
Chamrery (sic), in Savoy, January, 1793, by Joel Barlow, 
minister plenipotentiary to France. Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good breakfast who mixes 
pudding with molasses. With a memoir on maize or Indian 
corn. Compiled by D. J. [Daniel Jay] Browne, under the 
direction of the American Institute. 

New York: W. H. Graham, Tribune Building. M.pccc. 
XLVII. 

12 mo. pp. (3), 4-56, paper. BU. LC. NYHS. 

Has recipes for cooking Indian corn on pages 49-56. 


274. The housekeeper’s almanac. 1847. Containing all 
the useful and necessary receipes (sic) for cookery, pastry, 
preserving, &c., &c. Together with all pertaining to an al- 
manac. [wood cut: a market.] By David Young, philom. 

[New York:] J. Slater, 42 Division street, N. Y. [1847.] 

12 mo. pp. (36) including cover, paper. AAS. LC. 


275. The improved housewife, or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By a married lady. 
[Mrs. A. L. Webster.] “She riseth while it is yet dark-looketh 
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well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness.”” Solomon. The eighth edition, revised, with sup- 
plement. 

Hartford: 1847. Sold by the agent, only.—Depository, 
No. 223 Main street. 

12mo. pp. frontis., (iv), v-xi, 12-238. Illus. Copyrighted 
1843. AAS.* 

No copies of the 3rd to 7th editions have been found. 


276. The Indian meal book: comprising the best receipts for 
the preparation of that article. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Author 
of “American domestic cookery,” ‘The lady’s receipt book,”’ 
“The house book,” “Seventy-five receipts, ”’ etc. 

Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 1847. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-72. Copyrighted 1847. AAS.* 


277. The lady’s receipt-book; a useful companion for large 
or small families. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Being a sequel to 
her former work on domestic cookery; comprising new and 
approved directions for preparing soups, fish, meats, vegetables, 
poultry, game, pies, puddings, cakes, confectionary, sweet- 
meats, jellies, &c. Also, a list of dishes for breakfast, dinner, 


and supper tables. 

Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 1847. 

12 mo. pp. 403, (5). Copyrighted 1846. AAS.* HU. 

278. Miss Leslie’s seventy five receipts for pastry, cakes, and 
sweetmeats. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie . . . Twentieth edition, 
enlarged. 

New York and Boston: C. S. Francis and Company. n. d. 
(c. 1847.) 

24mo. pp. 120. Copyrighted 1827. LC. 


No copy has been placed since the ninth edition, published in 1836 
(No. 156). Allowing an edition to a year would bring the date of this 
edition to 1847. 


279. Modern cookery, in all its branches: reduced to a 
system of easy practice, for the use of private families. In a 
series of receipts, which have been strictly tested, and are given 
with the most minute exactness, by [Miss] Eliza Acton. Illus- 
trated with numerous woodcuts. To which are added direc- 
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tions for carving, garnishing, and setting out the table; with a 
table of weights and measures; the whole revised and prepared 
for American house-keepers, by Mrs. S. J. [Sarah Josepha] 
Hale. From the second London edition. [1845.] 
Philadelphia: Leaand Blanchard. 1847. 
12 mo. pp. (4), (xvii)-xxxiv, (35)-418. Copyrighted 1845. 
LCP. 


280. Modern domestic cookery, and useful receipt book. 
Adapted for families. By W. A. Henderson. Enlarged and 
improved, by D. Hughson, M.D. With specifications of ap- 
proved patent receipts, extracted from the records of the patent 
office, London, consisting of all the most serviceable prepara- 
tions for domestic purposes, forming a library of domestic 
knowledge and useful economy. 

Boston: Isaac Tompkins. 64Cornhill. 1847. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., engr. title, prin. title, (1), 2 pl., (5)- 
360, (3)-61, (1), xii. Illus. AAS.* EI. HU. 

The engraved titlepage is dated 1845. 


281. The New England economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland. Stere- 
otype edition. 

Worcester: published by S. A. [Southworth Allen] Howland. 
1847. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), 11-108. Copyrighted 1845. 

AAS. BPL. 


282. Turner’s improved house-keeper’s almanac, and 
family receipt book. For the year of our Lord, 1847 the 71st 
of American independence. [wood cut: a kitchen.] 

[New York:] Turner & Fisher: New York and Philadelphia. 
[1847.] 

sm. 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. Aas. Lc. 


1848 


283. The family receipt book, containing several hundred 
valuable receipts, on every branch of domestic economy; 
embracing cookery, the cure of diseases, the use of the principal 
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roots and herbs used in medicine, making dyes, colouring, 
cleaning, cementing, &c. &c. Compiled from the most 
authentic sources by H. Pinney. 

Philadelphia: printed for the publisher. 1848. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-72, paper. AAS.* 

On front cover: price 20 cents. Date 1847. Receipts continued on 
back cover. 


284. The New England economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. (Esther Allen] Howland. Stereo- 


type edition. 
New London: published by Bolles & Williams. 1848. 
16 mo. pp. (4), (11)-108. Cepyrighted 1845. P. 


The only copy found lacks pp. 15 & 16. 


285. The people’s manual: containing a treatise on the manu- 
facture of butter, with articles relating to breeding animals; 
fowls, eggs, the manufacture of bread, the laws of health, bath- 
ing, ventilation, stoves, &c. &c. Also, nearly one hundred 
medicinal and other receipts, for the use of families. By 
experience and observation. [By Perrin Bliss.] 

Worcester: printed by Henry J. Howland, 171 Main street. 


[1848.] 
16 mo. pp. frontis., (3), 6-96, paper. Illus. Copyrighted, 
1848, by Perrin Bliss. AAS. 


286. Sears’ new family receipt book: containing the most 
valuable receipts for the various branches of cookery, selected 
from the best authorities: together with numerous approved 
receipts for brewing, preserving fruits, and making pickles, 
cordials, jellies, &c., &c.: with an appendix, containing a variety 
of receipts and directions, useful in families. 

New York: published and sold by Robert Sears, 128 Nassau 
street. 1848. 

16 mo. pp. 36, paper. Copyrighted 1847. AAS. 

See: “A new family receipt book,’’ New York, 1835, of which this is a 
reprint with slight additions. 


287. Turner’s improved housekeeper’s almanac, and family 
receipt book, for the year of our Lord, 1848. The 71st of 
American independence. [wood-cut: a kitchen.| 
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{New York:] Turner & Fisher: New York and Philadelphia. 


[1848.] 
small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


288. The young house-keeper, or thoughts on food and 
cookery. By Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the Young 
husband, Young wife, Young woman’s guide, House I live in, 
&c. &c. Eighth sterotype edition. 

Boston: Charles H. Peirce, No.1 Cornhill. 1848. 

16 mo. pp. (4), (5)-424. Copyrighted 1838. Aas.* 


1849 


289. The complete cook. Plain and practical directions for 
cooking and housekeeping; with upward of seven hundred 
receipts; consisting of directions for the choice of meat and 
poultry; preparations for cooking, making of broths and soups; 
boiling, roasting, baking, and frying, of meats, fish, &c. 
seasonings, colourings, cooking vegetables; preparing salads, 
clarifying; making of pastry, puddings, gruels, gravies, gar- 
nishes, &c. and, with general directions for making wines. With 
additions and alterations, by J. M. Sanderson, of the Franklin 
House. 

Philadelphia: Leaand Blanchard. 1849. 

12mo. pp. 2 leaves, vi, (13)-196. Copyrighted 1843. uv. 


290. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register. 
Being receipts for cooking of every kind of meat, fish, and fowl; 
and making every sort of soup, gravy, pastry, preserves, and 
essences. With a complete system of confectionery; tables for 
marketing; a book of carving; and Miss [Eliza] Leslie’s Seventy- 
five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweetmeats. By a Boston 
housekeeper. 

Boston: Munroe and Francis. New-York: Charles 8. 
Francis. 1849. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., xlviii, 300, 37, (5). Illus. Copy- 
righted 1833. AAS.* 


291. An encyclopaedia of domestic economy : comprising sub- 
jects connnected with the interests of every individual; such as 
the construction of domestic edifices; furniture; carriages, and 


| 

| 

| 
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instruments of domestic use. Also, animal and vegetable 
substances used as food, and the methods of preserving and 
preparing them by cooking; receipts, etc materials employed 
in dress and the toilet; business of the laundry; preservation of 
health; domestic medicines, &c., &c. By T. [Thomas] Webster 
and Mrs. [William] Parkes. Edited by D. M. [David Mere- 
dith] Reese, A.M., M.D. [Illustrated with nearly one thous- 
and engravings. 

New York: published by Harper & Brothers for Henry Bill. 
1849. 

8vo. pp. 3 leaves, (2), (ix)-xxiv, (25)-—1238, 3 leaves. 
Illus. AAS.* 


292. Mrs. [Elizabeth H.] Putnam’s receipt book; and young 
house-keepers assistant. 

Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. mpcccxuix. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-11, (1), 131, (1). AAS.* BPL. LC. 


293. The way to live well, and to be well while we live. Con- 
taining directions for choosing and preparing food, in regard to 
health, economy, and taste. By Mrs. 8S. J. [Sarah Josepha] 
Hale, author of “The ladies’ wreath.” “Traits of American 
life,” “Northwood,” etc. ‘Temperate in all things.””—Bible. 

Hartford: printed and published by Case, Tiffany & Com- 
pany, Pearl street, cornerof Trumbull. 1849. 

12 mo. pp. x, 11-144, paper. NHHS. 

Formerly published under the title: “The good housekeeper.” See 
No. 221. 


294. The young housekeeper, or thoughts on food and cook- 
ery. By Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the Young 
husband, Young wife, Young woman’s guide, House I live in, 
&c. &c. Ninth stereotype edition. 

Boston: Strong & Brodhead, No.1, Cornhill. 1849. 

16 mo. pp. (4), (5)-424. Copyrighted 1838. AAS.* EI. 


295. The young housekeeper’s friend; or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 


Sixth thousand. 
Boston: Tappan, Whittemore & Mason, 114 Washington 


street. 1849. 
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12 mo. pp. (4), (v)-vi, (7)-86. Copyrighted 1845. 
BPL. El. HU. 
This edition is also dated 1850. 


1850 

296. The American economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Eliza Allen] Howland. Second 
thousand, improved and enlarged from the fortieth thousand. 

Worcester: published by S. A. Howland. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), 11-124. Copyrighted 1845. 

AAS.* YU. 

This book was first published under the title ‘The New England eco- 
nomical housekeeper,” without pages 109 to 124, which are called an 
appendix. 

297. The American family receipt book; a new collection of 
nearly 500 rare and valuable recipes for the production and use 
of things essential to the health, wealth, comfort & convenience 
of every household. Carefully prepared by an American 


housekeeper. 
New York: published by H. Phelps, 189 Broadway. 1850. 
12 mo. pp. xii, (13)-100, paper. ve. 


298. The American frugal housewife, dedicated to those who 
are not ashamed of economy. By Mrs. [Lydia Maria] Child, 
author of “Hobomok,” “The mother’s book,”’ editor of “The 
juvenile miscellany,” &c. A fat kitchen maketh a lean will.— 
Franklin. ‘Economy is a poor man’s revenue; extravagance a 
rich man’s ruin.” Thirty second edition. Enlarged and 
corrected by the author. 

New-York: Samuel S. & William Wood, No. 261 Pearl 
street. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 130. Copyrighted 1835. AAS. EI. 

Cover title says: thirtieth edition, 1845. The 32nd edition was also 
published in 1847. 

299. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 50 and 
family receipt book. [wood cut: a kitchen.] 

Philadelphia: R. Magee, N. W. corner of Second & Chestnut 
streets. [1850.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. as. 

Six pages of cookery. 
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300. The hasty pudding; a poem, in three cantos. Written 
at Chamrery (sic), in Savoy, January, 1793, by Joel Barlow, 
minister plenipotentiary to France. Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good breakfast who mixes 
pudding with molasses. With a memoir on maize or Indian 
corn. Compiled by D. J. [Daniel Jay] Browne, under the 
direction of the American Institute. 

New York: C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton street. [1850.] 

12 mo. pp. 48. AAS. BU. NYPL. 


This is also found bound in at the end of “The American farm book,” 
by R. L. Allen. New York: C. M. Saxton, Fulton street, 1852, and is 
sometimes called a separate edition. 


301. The improved housewife, or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By a married lady, 
alike experienced in the vicissitudes of life and in house- 
wifery; whom admonitory years now invite to a more retired 
and less active life, cheered by affectionate remembrances of 
patron-friends. ‘She riseth while it is yet dark-looketh well 
to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness.” Solomon. Thirteenth edition, revised; with supple- 
ment and perpetual calendar. [By Mrs. A. L. Webster.] 

Hartford: sold by Ira Webster, the only agent for this and 
the perpetual calendar: depositary No. 223, Main street, 
Hartford, Conn:, and Quincy, Illinois: for one dollar, the 
Improved housewife, with perpetual calendar bound in, will be 
sent by express or otherwise, to paid address, to Ira Webster; 
or, two engravings of perpetual calendar, the same: facsimile 
copies of New England primer, Boston edition, 1777, by Ira 
Webster, publisher, also. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), v-xi, 12-238, calendar. Copy- 
righted 1843. BPL. 


302. Ladies’ cooking assistant and family friend; containing 
a select number of important family recipes, many of which 
have never been before the public. [wood cut: an ox.] By an 
experienced housewife. 

New York: E. Hutchinson, 139 Nassau-street. 1850. 
Angell & Engell, printers, 1 Spruce-st. 

8 vo. pp. (6), (7)-48, paper. MHS. 
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303. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy third 
edition. [By Catherine Esther Beecher.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (iii)-xiii, (1), 306, (2), (5)-24, 3, (5). 
Illus. Copyrighted 1846. AAS.* HU. YU. 


304. Miss [Eliza] Leslie’s lady’s new receipt-book; a useful 
guide for large or small families, containing directions for 
cooking, preserving, pickling, and preparing the following arti- 
cles according to the most new and approved receipts, viz.: 
soups, fish, meats, vegetables, poultry, oysters, game, puddings, 
pies, tarts, custards, ice creams, blanc-mange, cakes, confec- 
tionary, sweetmeats, jellies, syrups, cordials, candies, perfumery, 
etc. Third edition, enlarged, with one hundred and twenty addi- 
tional receipts for preparing farina, indian meal, fancy tea cakes, 
marmalades, etc. Being a sequel to her “Complete cookery.”’ 
“Let these receipts be fairly and faithfully tried, and I trust 
that few, if any, will cause disappointment in the result.””— 
Preface. 

Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart 1850. 


12 mo. pp. 504, (429)-436. Copyrighted 1850. 
AAS.* LC. NYPL. 


Preface dated 1846. 


305. The modern housewife or ménagére. Comprising 
nearly one thousand receipts, for the economic and judicious 
preparation of every meal of the day, with those of the nursery 
and sick room, and minute directions for family management 
in all its branches. Illustrated with engravings. By Alexis 
Soyer, author of “The gastronomic regenerator.”” Edited by 
an American housekeeper. 

New-York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 
Philadelphia: G. S. Appleton, 146 Chestnut st. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. (2), vi, 364, (8), 32-34. Illus. Copyrighted 
1849. AAS.* BPL. EI. HU. NHHS. 

The advertising pages at end are omitted in some copies. 


306. Mrs. [Elizabeth H.] Putnam’s receipt book; and young 
housekeeper’s assistant. New and enlarged edition. 


| 
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Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. mpccct. 
12mo. pp. iv, (5)-11, (1), 134, (1). Copyrighted 1849. 
AAS.* EI. NYPL. 


307. The practical cook book, containing upwards of 1000 
receipts; consisting of directions for selecting, preparing and 
cooking all kinds of meats, fish, poultry and game, soups, 
broths, vegetables, and salads; also, for making all kinds of 
plain and fancy breads, pastries, puddings, cakes, creams, ices, 
jellies, preserves. marmalades, etc., etc., etc., together with 
various miscellaneous receipts and numerous preparations for 
invalids. By Mrs. Bliss of Boston. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., successors to 
Grigg, Elliott & Co. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (13)-273. Copyrighted 1850. LC. 


308. The Virginia housewife: or, methodical cook. By Mrs. 
Mary Randolph. Method is the soul of management 

Philadelphia: published by E. H. Butler & Co. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. xii, (13)—-180, (12). Copyrighted 1828. aas.* 


309. The young housekeeper’s friend; or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 
Sixth thousand. 

Boston: Tappan, Whittemore & Mason, 114 Washington 
street. 1850. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (v)-vi, (7)-86. Copyrighted 1845. EI. 

This edition is also found dated 1849. 


1851 
310. The American economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland. Fifth 
thousand. Improved and enlarged from the fortieth thousand. 
Worcester: published by 8. A. Howland. 1851. 
16 mo. pp. frontis., (4), 11-124. Copyrighted 1845. aas.* 


311. The American matron; or practical and scientific 
cookery. Byahousekeeper. Haud inexperta loquor.”’ 

Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe and Company. 
1851. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-263. EI. LC. 
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312. The Carolina housewife, or, house and home: by a lady 
of Charleston. The second edition, revised, enlarged and cor- 


rected. 
Charleston,S.C. W.R. Babcock. 1851. 
12 mo. pp. xvi, 196. Copyrighted 1851. AAS.* 


313. Directions for cookery, in its various branches. By 
Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Thirty-eighth edition. Thoroughly re- 
vised, with additions. 

At top of title page:—Miss Leslie’s complete cookery. 

Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, (successor to E. L. Carey,) 
S. E. corner Market and Fifth street. 1851. 

12mo. pp. (2), (7)-528, (4). Illus. Copyrighted 1837 and 
1851. AAS.* 


314. Facts for the people: or things worth knowing. A book 
of receipts in which every thing is of practical use to every body 

At top of title page:—‘‘ It is never too late to learn.”’ 

Philadelphia: published by Laraway & Holstz. 1851. 

8 vo. pp. 79, paper. NYPL. 


315. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 51 and 
family receipt book. [wood cut: a kitchen.] 

Philadelphia: R. Magee. N. W. corner of Second & Chest- 
nut street. [1851.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


316. Great American cook book; adapted to American 
housewifery. By Mrs. A. M. [Anna Maria] Collins. 

New York: Alfred 8. Barnes & Co., 51 John St. 1851. 

12 mo. pp. 144. 

From bulletin No. 52, N. Y. State Library. 


317. The housekeeper’s assistant, composed upon tem- 
perance principles, with instructions in the art of making 
plain and fancy cakes, puddings, pastry, confectionery, ice 
creams, jellies, blanc mange, also for the cooking of all the 
various kinds of meats and vegetables; with a variety of useful 
information and receipts never before published. By an old 
housekeeper. [Ann H. Allen.] 
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Boston: James Munroe and Company, 134 Washington 
street. 1851. 
8 vo. pp. (4), (5)-142, (i)-vi. Copyrighted 1845. HU. 


318. Ladies’ cooking assistant and family friend; containing 
a select number of important family recipes, many of which 
have never been before the public. [wood cut:acow.] By an 
experienced housewife. 

New York: published at 128 Nassau-street. 1851. Angell 
& Engel , printers, 1 Spruce-st. 

12 mo. pp. (6), (7)-48, paper. Copyrighted, 1851, by 
E. Hutchinson. AAS.* 


319. The same. 

New-York: published at 128 Nassau-street. 1851 Angell & 
Engel, printers, 1 Spruce-st. 

8vo. pp. (6), (7)-48, paper. Copyrighted, 1850, by 
E. Hutchinson. AAS.* BPL. 

Bound up with “ Ladies’ indispensable assistant.”’ See next title. 


320. Ladies’ indispensable assistant. Being a companion 
for the sister, mother, and wife. Containing more information 
for the price than any other work upon the subject. Here are 
the very best directions for the behavior and etiquette of ladies 
and gentlemen, ladies’ toilette table, directions for managing 
canary birds; also, safe directions for the management of 
children; instructions for ladies under various circumstances; a 
great variety of valuable recipes, forming a complete system of 
family medicine. Thus enabling each person to become his or 
her own physician: to which is added one of the best systems of 
cookery ever published; many of these recipes are entirely new 
and should be in the possession of every person in the land. 

New York: published at 128 Nassau-street. 1851. 

8 vo. pp. (6), (7)-72, (6), (7)-48, (121)-136, paper. Copy- 
righted, 1850, by E. Hutchinson. AAS.* BPL. LC. 

Pages (6), (7)-48 are the foregoing title: “ Ladies’ cooking assistant.” 


321. Miss Leslie’s complete cookery. Directions for cook- 
ery, in its various branches. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Thirty- 
eighth edition. Thoroughly revised, with additions. 
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Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, (successor to E. L. Carey,) 
S. E. corner of Market and Fifth streets. 1851. 

12 mo. pp. (3), (7)-528, (4). Illus. Copyrighted 1837 
and 1851. AAS.* LC. 

First published under the title: Directions for cookery. 


322. The modern housewife or ménagére. Comprising 
nearly one thousand receipts, for the economic and judicious 
preparation of every meal of the day, with those of the nursery 
and sick room, and minute directions for family management 
in all its branches. Illustrated with engravings. By Alexis 
Soyer, author of “The gastronomic regenerator.”” Edited by 
an American house-keeper. 

New-York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1851. 

12 mo. pp. (2), vi, 364, 13-24. Copyrighted 1849. 

AAS.* BPL. 


323. The practical cook book; containing upwards of one 
thousand receipts: consisting of directions for selecting, pre- 
paring and cooking all kinds of meats, fish, poultry and game, 
soups, broths, vegetables, and salads. Also, for making all 
kinds of, plain and fancy breads, pastries, puddings, cakes, 
creams, ices, jellies, preserves, marmalades, etc., etc., etc., 
together with various miscellaneous receipts, and numerous 
preparations for invalids. By Mrs. Bliss. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. Successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co. 1851. 


12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-303, (1), 24. Copyrighted 1850. aas.* 


324. Vegetable diet: as sanctioned by medical men, and by 
experience in all ages. Including a system of vegetable cook- 
ery. By Dr. Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the Young 
man’s guide, Young woman’s guide, Young mother, Young 
housekeeper, and late editor of The library of health. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 

New York: Fowlers and Wells, publishers, Clinton Hall, 129 
and 131 Nassau street. 1851. 


12 mo. pp. xii, (13)-312, (4). Copyrighted 1849. aas.* 
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1852 


325. The American economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland’ 

Worcester: published by 8. A. Howland. 1852. 

12 mo. 


Anderson sale, 1926, no copy placed. This book was also published 
under the title: “‘ The New England economical housekeeper.” 


326. The American lady’s system of cookery. Comprising 
every variety of information for ordinary and holiday occasions. 
By Mrs. T. J. Crowen, author of “Every lady’s book,” of 
which over two hundred thousand copies have been sold. 

Auburn: Derby and Miller. 1852. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (v)-x, (11)-454, (10). Copyrighted 1847. 

AAS.* 


327. Catalogue of articles manufactured and prepared at the 
City Steam Mills, by C. M. Bement, No. 341 Broadway, 
Albany; to which is added Hints from Cousin Susan’s receipt 
book, containing eighty-five receipes (sic) for making bread, 
cakes, pies, puddings, blane mange, soups, etc. 

Albany: Joel Munsell, printer, 1852. 

24mo. pp. cover title, 36, paper. YU. 

See “ Hints from Cousin Susan’s receipt book.”’ No. 330. 


328. An encyclopaedia of domestic economy: comprising 
subjects connected with the interests of every individual; such 
as the construction of domestic edifices; furniture; carriages, 
and instruments of domestic use. Also, animal and vegetable 
substances used as food, and the methods of preserving and 
preparing them by cooking; receipts, etc. materials employed in 
dress and the toilet; business of the laundry; preservation of 
health; domestic medicines, &c., &c. By T. [Thomas] Web- 
ster and Mrs. [William ] Parkes. Edited by D. M. [David 
Meredith] Reese, A.M., M.D. Illustrated with nearly one 
thousand engravings. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman; Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1852. 

8 vo. pp. i, leaf, (vi)—xix, 1264. Illus. Lc. 
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329. Hand-book of wines, practical, theoretical, and his- 
torical; with a description of foreign spirits and liqueurs. By 
Thomas McMullen. Knowledge is indeed as necessary as 
light, and in this coming age most fairly promises to be as 
common as water, and free as air. But as it has been wisely 
ordained that light should have no color, water no taste, and 
air no odor, so knowledge also should be equally pure, and with- 
out admixture. If it comes to us through the medium of 
prejudice, it will be discolored ; through the channels of custom, 
it will be adulterated; through the Gothic walls of the college 
or of the cloister, it will smell of the lamp.—Colton. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company, 200 Broadway. 
M. DCCC. LII. 

12 mo. pp. 4, (v)—xii, 327, (5). Copyrighted 1852. aas.* 


330. Hints from cousin Susan’s recipe book. [Cover and 
title page missing. ] 

[Albany: Joel Munsell, printer. 1852.] 

8 vo. pp. 24. MHS. 


See “Catalogue of articles manufactured at the City Steam Mills.” 
No. 327. 


331. Home cookery: a collection of tried receipts, both 
foreign and domestic. By Mrs. J. Chadwick. 

Boston: Nichols & Hoyt. 1852. 

12 mo. 


From Bulletin, No. 52, N. Y. State Library. No copy placed. Nichols 
& Hoyt were dealers in furniture and this book was probably issued by 
them in connection with their business. 


33la. The improved housewife, or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By Mrs. A. L. 
Webster alike experienced in the vicissitudes of life and in 
housewifery; whom admonitory years now invite to a more 
retired and less active life, cheered by affectionate remem- 
brances of patron friends. ‘She riseth while it is yet dark— 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.”” Solomon. Fifteenth edition revised: 
with supplement and perpetual calendar. 

Hartford: sold by the agent, Ira Webster; A. 8. Stillman; 
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and H. L. Miller; Hartford: Cary and Burgess, New York: 
and Phillips, Sampson and Co., Boston. 1852. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (4), iii-xi, 12-136. Copyrighted 1843. 

AAS.* 

332. Irving’s 1000 receipts, or modern & domestic cookery. 
A complete direction for carving, pastry, cooking, preserving, 
pickling, making wines, jellies, &c., &c. Dishes. Soups, fish, 
meat, vegetables, poultry, oysters, game, puddings, pies, tarts, 
custards, cakes, puffs, fritters, &c. &c. With a complete table 
of cookery, for invalids. Also observations for the use of the 
mistress of the family by Lucretia Irving. 

New York: Cornish, Lamport & Co. St. Louis, (Mo:) 
McCartney & Lamport. 1852. 

12 mo. pp. 216. Copyrighted 1851. AAS.* 


333. Key of the kitchen, containing upwards of four hundred 
unique, valuable, and ably tested recipes in cookery, pastry, 
confectionary, perfumery, family medicines, &c., &c. Also— 
the complete art of carving. [wood cut: a store room.] 

New-York: Published [by Robert H. Elton] at Santaclaus’s 
Magazine, 18 Division-street. [c. 1852.] 

12 mo. pp. (36), paper. Illus. AAS.* 

Robert H. Elton was at 18 Division street from 1844 to 1851. The 
wood cut on the back cover is by him. The only copy found lacks the 
front cover. 


334. [Ladies’ cooking assistant and family friend; containing 
a select number of important family recipes, many of which 
have never before been before the public. [wood-cut: a cow.] 
By an experienced housewife. ] 

[New York: published at 128 Nassau-street. 1852. Angell & 
Engel printers, 1 Spruce-st.] 

8 vo. pp. (7)-48. Copyrighted 1852. AAS.* 


Bound up without title in an 1852 edition of “ Ladies’ indispensable 
assistant,”’ being pages (7)-48 of that volume. See Nos. 318 and 335. 


335. Ladies’ indispensable assistant. Being a companion 
for the sister, mother, and wife. [Co]ntaining more information 
for the price than any other wor[k] upon the subject. Here are 
the very best directions for the behavior and etiquette of ladies 
and gentlemen, ladies’ toilette table, directions for managing 
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canary birds; also, safe directions for the management of 
children; instructions for ladies under various circumstances; a 
great variety of valuable recipes, forming a complete system of 
family medicine. Thus enabling each person to become his or 
her own physician: to which is added one of the best systems of 
cookery ever published; many of these recipes are entirely new 
and should be in the possession of every person in the land. 

New-York: published at 128 Nassau-street. 1852. 

8 vo. pp. (10), (7)-72, (7)-48, (121)-138. Copyrighted, 
1852, by E. Hutchinson. AAS.* 

See preceding title. 


336. The ladies’ new book of cookery: a practical system for 
private families in town and country; with directions for carv- 
ing, and arranging the table for parties, etc. Also, prepa- 
rations of food for invalids and for children. By Sarah 
Josepha Hale. 

Who would suppose, from Adam’s simple courses, 
That cookery could have called forth such resources 
As form a science and a nomenclature, 

From out the commonest demands of nature. Byron. 

Illustrated with numerous engravings. Third edition. 

New York: H. Long & Brother. 1852. 

12 mo. pp. xvi, 474. Illus. HM. HU. 


337. Modern cookery, in all its branches: reduced to a 
system of easy practice, for the use of private families. In a 
series of receipts, which have been strictly tested, and are given 
with the most minute exactness, by Eliza Acton. Illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts. To which are added directions for 
carving, garnishing, and setting out the table; with a table of 
weights and measures; the whole revised and prepared for 
American housekeepers, by Mrs. S. J. [Sarah Josepha] Hale. 
From the second London edition, (1845). 

Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1852. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (xvii)—xxxv, (37)-418. Copyrighted 1845. Pp. 


338. More receipts. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Comprising 
new and approved methods of preparing soups, fish, oysters, 
terrapins, turtle, vegetables, meats, poultry, game, sauces, 
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pickles, sweet meats, cakes, pies, puddings, confectionery, rice, 
corn-meal, ete. Also, lists of articles suited to go together for 
breakfasts, dinners, and suppers; and much useful information 
on many miscellaneous subjects connected with general house- 
wifery and needlework. 7th edition. 

Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 1852. 

12 mo. pp. 520, (8). LC. 


339. Mrs. Bradley’s housekeeper’s guide: or a new, plain and 
economical cook-book, containing the greatest variety of new 
valuable and approved receipts ever published in one work. 
Arranged on a modern and scientific basis. By Mrs. J. S. 
Bradley. 

Cincinnati: published by H. M. Rulison, 34 East 3rd st. 
1852. 

12mo. pp. (4), x, (11)-187. Illus. Copyrighted 1852. tc. 


340. The skillful housewife’s book or complete guide to 
domestic cookery taste, comfort and economy embracing 659 
receipts pertaining to household duties, the care of health, 
gardening, flowers, birds, education of children, ete. By Mrs. 
L. G. Abell author of “Gems by the wayside,” ‘Woman in 
her various relations” etc. With valuable additions, by an 
English housekeeper Thirty-fifth thousand 

New York: Orange Judd & Company 245 Broadway [1852.] 

12mo. pp. 216. Copyrighted 1852. NYSL. 


341. The young housekeeper’s friend: or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 
Eleventh thousand. 

Boston: Tappan and Whittemore, 114 Washington street. 
1852. 

16 mo. pp. vi, (7)-190. Copyrighted 1845. AAS.* 


1853 


342. The American housewife: containing the most valuable 
and original receipts in all the various branches of cookery ; and 
written in a minute and methodical manner. Together with a 
collection of miscellaneous receipts, and directions relative 
to housewifery. By an experienced lady. Also the whole art 
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of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings. Eighth edition 
improved. 

New York: published by Newman & Ivison, 178 Fulton 
street. 1853. 

16 mo. pp. 2 pl., 144. Illus. Copyrighted 1841.  aas.* 


343. The American prize-book: a work adapted to the wants 
of all trades and professions, from the humblest mechanic to the 
gentleman of fortune; but particularly the farmer and gardener, 
fruit-grower and florist, bird-fancier, cattle and horse-doctor, 
fowl-breeder and bee-raiser, physician and apothecary, per- 
fumer and confectioner, medical and culinary herbalist, sick 
man and the healthy, rich man and the poor, business man 
and man of no business, merchant and lawyer, minister and 
layman; and to every department of the housekeeper, from the 
washer-woman and cook in the kitchen, to the lady in the par- 
lor. With many beautiful engravings. By H. Burchstead 
Skinner, M.D. 

Boston: [Published and sold by John B. Hall, 15 Brattle St.] 

1853. 

12 mo. pp. (9), 19-195, (1), (iii)—-x, paper. Illus. AAS.* 

Cookery on pages 185-190, inclusive. 


344. The complete practical distiller: comprising the most 
perfect and exact theoretical and practical description of the 
art of distillation and rectification; including all of the most 
recent improvements in distilling apparatus; instructions for 
preparing spirits from the numerous vegetables, fruits, &c. 
Directions for the distillation and preparation of all kinds of 
brandies and other spirits, spirituous and other compounds, 
etc. ete. All of which is so simplified that it is adapted not 
only to the use of extensive distillers, but for every farmer, or 
others who may wish to engage in the art of distilling. By 
M. La Fayette Byrn, M.D. Graduate of the University of the 
City of New York; author of “Detection of fraud and pro- 
tection of health,” ‘“‘The complete practical brewer,’’ etc. 
etc. With numerous engravings. 

Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, (successor to E. L. Carey,) 
Harts Buildings, Sixth st. above Chestnut. 1853. 

16 mo. pp. 198, leaf, 24. Illus. AAS.* 
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345. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 53 and 
family receipt book. [wood-cut: a kitchen.] 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: No. 15 N. Sixth street. 
Philadelphia: No. 74 Chatham st., N. York: No. 71 Court st., 
Boston: No. 62 Baltimore st., Baltimore. [1853.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS, 

One half cookery. 


346. The good cook; containing eight hundred first rate 
receipts. Selected with great care and proper attention to 
economy, and embodying all the late improvements in the 
culinary art. By a practical American housekeeper. Profuse- 
ly illustrated with engravings on wood. 

New York: published by Philip J. Cozens, 116 Nassau street. 
1853. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-192, paper. Illus. BPL, 


347. Home cookery: a collection of tried receipts, both 
foreign and domestic. By Mrs. J. Chadwick. Second 
thousand. 

At top of title page:—Mrs. Chadwick’s cook book. 

Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company. New York: 
Charles S. Francisand Company. 1853. 


12 mo. pp. (6), 161. Copyrighted 1852. AAS.* EI. 
348. The same. 
12 mo. pp. 6, 158. BPL. 


349. Housekeepers’ almanac for the year 18 and family 
receipt book. 53 [wood-cut: a market.] 

Philadelphia: published by King & Baird, No. 9 Sansom 
street. [1853.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


350. The improved housewife. Or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By Mrs. A. L. 
Webster, alike experienced in the vicissitudes of life and in 
housewifery; whom admonitory years now invite to a more 
retired and less active life, cheered by affectionate remem- 
brances of patron-friends. ‘She riseth while it is yet dark— 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
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bread of idleness.”” Solomon. Eighteenth thousand, revised: 
with supplement and perpetual calendar. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 1853. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (2), xi, 12-236, perpet. cal. Illus. 
Copyrighted 1843. AAS.* HU. 

In the only copies found the perpetual calendar is either mutilated 
or missing. 


351. Thesame. Nineteenth edition. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 1853. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (2), xi, 12-236, perpet. cal. Illus. 
AAS.* 


In the only copy found the calendar is mutilated. 


352. The invalid’s own book: a collection of recipes from 
various books and various countries. By The Honourable 
Lady [Mary Anne (Boode)] Cust. 

New-York: D. Appleton and Company, 200 Broadway. 
M.DCCC.LIII. 

16 mo. pp. (4), (vii)-xix, (1), 144. AAS.* BPL. EI. LC. 


353. Key of the kitchen, containing upwards of four hundred 
unique, valuable, and ably tested recipes in cookery, pastry, 
confectionary, perfumery, family medicines, &c. &c. Also— 
the complete art of carving. 

Philadelphia: Fisher & Brother, No. 10 South Sixth st. 
Philadelphia: 64 Baltimore st., Baltimore. n. d. [c. 1853.] 

12 mo. pp. (36), paper. Illus. [by Robert H. Elton.] 

NYPL. 


The only copy found lacks the back cover. A vignette on the front 
cover, a kitchen scene, differs from that on the title page. 


354. The ladies’ new book of cookery: a practical system for 
private families in town and country; with directions for 
carving, and arranging the table for parties, etc. Also, prepa- 
rations of food for invalids and for children. By Sarah 
Josepha Hale. 

Who would suppose, from Adam’s simple courses, 
That cookery could have called forth such resources 
As form a science and a nomenclature, 
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From out the commonest demands of nature. Byron. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. Fifth edition. 
New York: H. Long & Brother. n.d. [1853.] 

12 mo. pp. xvi, 474, (2). Illus. Copyrighted 1852. 
AAS.* BPL. NYPL. 


355. The new household receipt-book: containing maxims, 
directions, and specifics for promoting health, comfort, and 
improvement in the homes of the people. Compiled from the 
best authorities, with many receipts never before collected. 
By Sarah Josepha Hale, author of “Northwood,” “ Woman’s 
record,’’ “‘ The new book of cookery,” etc. 

New York: H. Long & Brother, 43 Ann-street. 1853. 

12 mo. pp. viii, (9)-394. Copyrighted 1853. AAS. 


356. The pantropheon or, history of food, and its prepara- 
tion, from the earliest ages of the world. By A. [Alexis] Soyer, 
author of “The gastronomic regenerator” and the “Modern 
housewife, or ménagére,”” &c. Embellished with forty-two 
steel plates, illustrating the greatest gastronomic marvels of 
antiquity. 

Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. mpccc.it. 

8vo. pp. (1), frontis., (2), (v)-xvi, 474, (2). Illus. 

BA. BPL. LCP. 


357. The skillful housewife’s book: or complete guide to 
domestic cookery, taste, comfort and economy. Embracing 
659 receipts, pertaining to household duties, the care of health, 
gardening, flowers, birds, education of children, etc., etc. By 
Mrs. L. G. Abell. Author of “Gems by the wayside,” 
“Woman in her various relations,” etc. With valuable addi- 
tions, by an English housekeeper. Thirty fifth thousand. 

New York: R. T. Young, publisher, 140 Fulton street. 1853. 

12mo. pp. double frontis., (4), ix-xii, (13)-216, (12). aas.* 

Re-entered with additions for copyright, 1852. 


358. The young housekeeper’s friend; or a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 


Twelfth thousand. 

Boston: Tappan and Whittemore, 114 Washington street. 
1853. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-190. Copyrighted 1845. EI. 
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1854 


359. The American economical housekeeper, and family 
receipt book. By Mrs. E. A. [Esther Allen] Howland. Twen- 
tieth thousand improved and enlarged from the fortieth 
thousand. 

Worcester: published by William Allen. n.d. [e. 1854.] 

16 mo. pp. frontis., (6), (13)-124. Copyrighted 1845. 

AAS.* 


William Allen succeeded 8. A. Howland in 1854. 


360. The American home cook book, with several hundred 
excellent recipes, selected and tried with great care, and with a 
view to be used by those who regard economy, and containing 
important information on the arrangement and well ordering 
of the kitchen. The whole based on many years of experience. 
By an American lady. Illustrated with engravings. 

New York: Garrett & Co., publishers, 18 Ann street. 


[1854?] 
12 mo. pp. 123, (6), paper. Illus. EI. vc. 
361. The same. 


New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, publishers. n. d. [1854?] 


16 mo. pp. (4), 133, (1), (28). Illus. Copyrighted 1854. 
AAS. BPL. P. 


362. The chemistry of common life by James F. W. John- 
ston, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., ete. ete. Author of “Lectures on 
agricultural chemistry and geology,” “‘A catechism of agricul- 
tural chemistry and geology,” etc. Illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company, 346 & 348 Broadway. 
MDCCCLIV. 

12 mo. pp. (i)-x, 1, (3)-654. Illus. LCP. 


Not much connection with cookery. 


363. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register. . . 
New York: Charles 8S. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. 1854. 
12 mo. pp. 300. Illus. 

From Bulletin, No. 52, N. Y. State Library. No copy placed. 


364. Every lady’s cook book. By Mrs. T. J. Crowen, 
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author of American lady’s cook book, ete. New and greatly 
improved edition. 

New York: Kiggins & Kellogg, publishers, Nos. 123 & 125, 
William st., between John & Fulton. [1854.] 

12 mo. pp. (6), 7-166, (2), paper. Illus. Copyrighted 
1854. AAS.* BPL. EI. 


365. Fisher & Brother’s improved house-keeper’s almanac 
for the year of our Lord 1854, . . . Anatomy of man’s body, as 
said to be governed by the twelve constellations. [wood cut 
with descriptive matter.] 

[Philadelphia:] Published annually, by Fisher & Brother, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Baltimore. [1854.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. LC. 


366. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 54 and 
family receipt book. [wood cut: a kitchen.] 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: 15 North Sixth st., Phil- 
adelphia; 74 Chatham st., New York: 71 Court st., Boston: 
64 Baltimore st., Baltimore. [1854.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 

Very little cookery. 


367. The same. 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: No. 15 N. Sixth street, 
Philadelphia: No. 74 Chatham st., N. York: No. 71 Court st., 
Boston: No. 5 North st., Baltimore. [1854.] 

small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. as. 


368. Housekeeper’s almanac for the year 18 and family 
receipt book. 54 [wood-cut: a market.] 

Philadelphia. King & Baird, No. 9 Sansom street, Weik & 
Wieck, No. 195 Chestnut st. [1854.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


369. The improved housewife. Or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By Mrs. A. L. 
Webster. Alike experienced in the vicissitudes of life and in 
housewifery whom admonitory years now invite to a more 
retired and less active life, cheered by affectionate remem- 
brances of patron-friends. “She riseth while it is yet dark— 
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looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.”” Solomon. Twentieth edition, revised: 
with supplement and perpetual calendar. 

Hartford: Ira Webster. 1854. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (2), xi, 12-236, perpet. cal. Illus. 
Copyrighted 1843. AAS.* 

The only copy found lacks pp. 133-6 and the perpetual calendar. 


370. Modern cookery, in all its branches: reduced to a sys- 
tem of easy practice, for the use of private families. In a 
series of receipts, which have been strictly tested, and are given 
with the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Illustrated 
with numerous wood cuts. To which are added directions for 
carving, garnishing, and setting out the table; with a table of 
weights and measures; the whole revised and prepared for 
American housekeepers, by Mrs. 8. J. [Sarah Josepha] Hale. 
From the second London edition. 

Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1854. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (xvii)—xxxiv, (2), (37)-418. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1845. AAS.* 


This is probably the second American edition. No copy of an earlier 
edition has been found. 


371. The newfamily book, or ladies’ indispensable companion 
and housekeepers’ guide: addressed to sister, mother and wife. 
Containing a variety of the most useful information ever 
published on the subject, for the price. Here are the very best 
directions for the management of children. Instructions to 
ladies under different circumstances. Ladies’ toilet table; rules 
of etiquette; rules for the formation of good habits; instructions 
for managing canry (sic) birds. And containing a great varie- 
ty of recipes on medicine, so that each person may become his 
or her own physician to which is added one of the best systems 
of cookery ever published. The majority of the recipes are 
new and ought to be possessed by every one. 

New-York: published at 128 Nassau street. 1854. 

12 mo. pp. vii, (1), (9)-136. Copyrighted 1854. AAS. 

See ‘Ladies indispensable assistant.” 1851. 


372. The new household receipt-book: containing maxims, 
directions, and specifics for promoting health, comfort, and 
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improvement in the home of the people. Compiled from the 
best authorities, with many receipts never before collected. By 
Sarah Josepha Hale, author of “Northwood,” ‘Woman’s 
record,” “The new book of cookery,” etc. 

New York: H. Long & Brother, 121 Nassau street. n.d. 
[1854?] 

12 mo. pp. viii, (9)-394, (2). Copyrighted 1853. 

AAS.* BPL. HU. 


This firm removed to 121 Nassau street in 1854 or 1855. 


373. The new hydropathic cook-book; with recipes for 
cooking on hygienic principles: containing also a philosophical 
exposition of the relations of food to health; the chemical 
elements and proximate constitution of alimentary principles; 
the nutritive properties of all kinds of aliments; the relative 
value of vegetable and animal substances; the selection and 
preservation of dietetic materials, etc., etc. By R. T. [Robert 
Thacher] Trall, M.D. With numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York: Fowlers and Wells, publishers, No. 131 Nassau 
street, Clinton Hall. London: 142 Strand. Boston: No. 142 
Washington st. Philadelphia: No. 231 Arch street. 1854. 

12 mo. pp. xviii, (19)-226, (2), 12. Illus. Copyrighted 
1853. AAS.* HU. LC. NYPL. YU. 


374. New receipts for cooking. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. 
Comprising all the new and approved methods for preparing all 
kinds of soups, fish, oysters, terrapins, turtle, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, game, sauces, pickles, sweet meats, cakes, con- 
fectionery, puddings, corn-meal, pies, rice, etc. With lists of 
articles in season, suited to go together for breakfasts, dinners, 
and suppers; and many new receipts, and much useful and 
valuable information on all subjects whatever connected with 
general housewifery. ‘All the receipts in this book are new, 
and have been fully tried and tested by the author since the 
publication of her former book, and none of them whatever are 
contained in any other work but this. It is the most complete 
cook book published in the world, and also the latest and best, 
as in addition to cookery, of all kinds and descriptions, its 
receipts for making cakes and confectionery are unequalled by 
any other work extant. In it there will be found one thousand 
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and eleven new receipts—all useful—some ornamental—and 
all invaluable to every lady, miss, or family in the world. In it 
will also be found popular and useful suggestions,—of immense 
value in every household, adding greatly to its convenience, its 
comfort and economy. No woman ought to be without this 
book.—Ladies’ National Magazine. 

At top of title page:—Miss Leslie’s ‘New receipts for 
cooking.’ 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Chestnut street. 


[1854.] 
12 mo. pp. 520, 8, (24). Copyrighted, 1852, by A. Hart; 
1854, by T. B. Peterson. EI. LC. NYPL. WPL. 


375. One thousand things worth knowing: a book disclosing 
invaluable information, receipts and instruction, in the useful 
and domestic arts, everything of which is of practical use to 
everybody. 

New York: published by Merone & Butcher, 102 Nassau 
street. 1854. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-144, paper. AAS. 


376. The physiology of taste; or transcendental gastronomy. 
Illustrated by anecdotes of distinguished artists and statesmen 
of both continents. By Brillat Savarin. Translated from the 
last Paris edition by Fayette Robinson. 

Philadelphia: Lindsey & Blakiston. 1854. 

12mo. pp. (4), (v)—xx, (25)-347. Copyrighted 1853. 

HU. LCP. 


377. The practical cook book; containing upwards of one 
thousand receipts: consisting of directions for selecting, pre- 
paring and cooking all kinds of meats, fish, poultry and game, 
soups, broths, vegetables, and salads. Also, for making all 
kinds of, plain and fancy breads, pastries, puddings, cakes, 
creams, ices, jellies, preserves, marmalades, etc., etc., etc., 
together with various miscellaneous receipts, and numerous 
preparations for invalids. By Mrs. Bliss. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-303, (1), 13-24. Copyrighted 1850. 

AAS.* 
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378. Der recept-calender und familien-wegweiser fiir das 
jahr 1854. Ein unentbehrlicher rathgeber fiir stadt und land 
enthalt eine grosse anzahl der besten und bewiihrtesfesten 
hausarzeneinmittel gegen viele im menschlichen leben vor- 
kommende krankheiten, die, ohne der gesundheit zu schaden, 
angewandt werden kénnen und in den meisten fallen von hil- 
freichem erfolge sind. Nebst vielen erprobten recepten zum 
farben, zur bereitung von bier, essig, obstwein, liqueur, butter, 
kiise,se.se.sc. Inhalt... . 

Philadelphia. Druck und verlag von King und Baird, No. 
9 Sansomstrasse. Zu haben bei John Weik, No. 195 Chestnut- 
strasse, Philadelphia. [1854.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. Aas. Lc. 


379. The young housekeeper’s friend: or a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 

Boston: 1854. 

12mo. pp. 190. 

Anderson sale, 1926. No copy placed. 


1855 


380. Cookery as it should be; a new manual of the dining 
room and kitchen, for persons in moderate circumstances. 
Containing original receipts of every branch of cookery; 
domestic beverages; food for invalids; pickling, &c., &c. 
Together with bills of fare for every day in the year; rules for 
carving, &c. By a practical housekeeper, and pupil of Mrs. 
Goodfellow. Second edition, revised and enlarged, with 
illustrations. 

Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard, 178 Chestnut street. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. (4), 5-362. Illus. Copyrighted 1853. HM. 


381. The cook’s oracle; and housekeeper’s manual. Con- 
taining receipts for cookery, and directions for carving. 
Also, the art of composing the most simple and most highly 
finished broths, gravies, soups, sauces, store sauces, and 
flavouring essences; pastry, preserves, puddings, pickles, &c. 
With a complete system of cookery for Catholic families. The 
quantity of each article is accurately stated by weight and 
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measure; being the result of actual experiments instituted in 
the kitchen of William Kitchiner, M.D. Adapted to the 
American public by a medical gentleman. From the last 
London edition. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 & 331 Pear! 
street, Franklin square. 1855. 
12 mo. pp. xii, (2), (15)-432. Illus. Copyrighted 1829. 
HU. 


Contains preface to seventh London edition. 


382. Domestic French cookery, chiefly translated from Sul- 
pice Barué. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie, author of “Seventy-five 
receipts,” &c. New edition. 

Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, (successor to E. L. Carey,) 
No. 7 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth street, above Chestnut. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. x, (11)-120, 24. Copyrighted 1832. LCP. 


383. An encyclopaedia of domestic economy: comprising 
subjects connected with the interests of every individual; such 
as the construction of domestic edifices; furniture; carriages, 
and instruments of domestic use. Also, animal and vegetable 
substances used as food, and the methods of preserving and 
preparing them by cooking; receipts, etc. materials employed in 
dress and the toilet; business of the laundry; preservation of 
health; domestic medicines, &c., &c. By T. [Thomas] 
Webster and Mrs. [William] Parkes. Edited by D. M. [David 
Meredith] Reese, A.M., M.D. Illustrated with nearly one 
thousand engravings. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 & 331 Pearl 
street, Franklin square. 1855. 

8vo. pp. 3 leaves, (2), (ix)-xxiv, (25)-1238, 3 leaves. 
Illus. HU. 


384. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 55 and 
family receipt book. [wood cut: a kitchen.] 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: 15 North Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia: 74 Chatham st., New York: 71 Court st., Boston : 64 
Baltimore st., Baltimore. [1855.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 

About one-half of this on cookery. 
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385. The same. 

[Baltimore:] J. W. Bond & Co., booksellers & stationers, No. 
86 Baltimore street, between Gay and Holliday street, Balti- 
more, Md. {[1855.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. Lc. 


386. House and home; or, the Carolina housewife. By a 
lady of Charleston. Third edition, corrected and enlarged. 

Charleston, 8. C.: John Russell. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. 172. Copyrighted 1855. AAS.* LC. 

First published, 1847, as ‘ The Carolina housewife.”’ See No. 268. 


387. Housekeepers’ almanac for the year 18 and family 
receipt book. 55 [wood-cut: a market.] 

Philadelphia: published by King & Baird, No. 9 Sansom 
street. [1855.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS, 


388. The same. 

Philadelphia: published by John H. Simon No. 114 North 
Third street. [1855.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 

In the only copy found, pages 29 and 30 are mutiliated. 


389. The improved housewife, or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By Mrs. A. L. 
Webster. Alike experienced in the vicissitudes of life and in 
housewifery whom admonitory years now invite to a more 
retired and less active life, cheered by affectionate remem- 
brances of patron-friends. “She riseth while it is yet dark- 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” Solomon. Twentieth edition, revised. 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. New York: 
James C. Derby. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., xi, 12-236. Copyrighted 1849. Hv. 


390. Mackenzie’s five thousand receipts in all the useful and 
domestic arts: constituting a complete practical library rel- 
ative to agriculture, bees, bleaching, brewing, calico printing, 
carving at table, cements, confectionary, cookery, crayons, 
dairy, diseases, distillation, dying, enamelling, engraving, 
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farriery, food, gardening, gilding, glass, health, inks, &c. 
jewellers’ pastes, lithography, medicines, metallurgy, oil 
colours, oils, painting, pastry, perfumery, pickling, pottery, 
preserving, scouring, silk, silk worms, silvering, tanning, trees 
of all kinds, varnishing, water colours, wines, &c., &c., &c. A 
new American, from the latest London edition. With numer- 
ous and important additions generally; and the medical part 
carefully revised and adapted to the climate of the U. States; 
and also a new and most copious index. By an American 
physician. [By Colin Mackenzie.] 

At top of title page:—Kays’ improved & enlarged edit. 

Philadelphia: Hayes & Zell, publishers, 193 Market street. 
1855. 

8vo. pp. (4), (5)-456. Copyrighted 1829. AAS. 


391. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt-book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy. Third 
edition. [By Catherine Esther Beecher.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 & 331 Pearl 
street Franklin square. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. xiii, (3), 306, (2), (5)-24. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1846. AAS.* 

The third edition was also published in 1850, 1856, 1857 and 1858. 


392. Mrs. Putnam’s receipt book; and young housekeeper’s 
assistant. New and enlarged edition. [By Mrs. Elizabeth H. 


Putnam.] 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. Mm pccc Lv. 
12 mo. pp. xii, 136,20. Copyrighted 1849. AAS. 


393. The new hydropathic cook-book; with recipes for cook- 
ing on hygienic principles: containing also a philosophical 
exposition of the relations of food to health; the chemical ele- 
ments and proximate constitution of alimentary principles; 
the nutritive properties of all kinds of aliments; the relative 
value of vegetable and animal substances; the selection and 
preservation of dietetic materials, etc., ete. By R. T. [Robert 
Thacher] Trall, M.D. With numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York: Fowlers and Wells, publishers, No. 308 Broad- 
way, London: 142 Strand, Boston: No. 142 Washington st. 
Philadelphia: No. 231 Arch street. 1855. 


\ 
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12 mo. pp. xviii, (19)—226, (2),4,4,4. Illus. Copyrighted 
1853. AAS. BPL. 


394. The Philadelphia housewife, or family receipt book. 
By Aunt Mary. [Mary Hodgson.] 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (9), 64, (8). Copyrighted 1855. BPL. Lec. 


395. The practical American cook book; or practical and 
scientific cookery. By a housekeeper. ‘‘Haud inexperta 
loquor.”’ 

New York: D. Appleton and Company, 346 & 348 Broadway. 
M DCCC LV. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-17, (1), (18)-267, (1), 4, (8). Copy- 
righted 1855. AAS.* 


396. The practical cook-book: containing recipes, directions, 
&c., for plain cookery, being the result of twenty years experi- 
ence inthatart. By Mrs. Sylvia Cambell. 

Cincinnati: Longley Brothers, publishers, 168 44 Vine street. 
1855. 

16 mo. pp. vi, 113, (5), paper. Copyrighted 1855. aas.* 

The only copy found lacks pp. 101-2. 


397. Der recept-calender und familien-wegweiser fiir das 
jahr 1855. Ein unentbehrlicher rathgeber fiir stadt und land 
enthailt eine grosse anzahl der besten und bewihrtesfesten 
hausarzeneinmittel gegen viele im menschlichen leben vor- 
kommende krankheiten, die, ohne der gesundheit zu schaden, 
angewandt werden kénnen und in den meisten fallen von hil- 
freichem erfolge sind. Nebst vielen erprobsten recepten zum 
firben, zur bereitung von bier, essig, obstwein, liqueur, butter, 
kfise,sc.se.sc. Inhalt... 

Philadelphia. Zu haben bei John H. Simon, No. 114 Nord 
Vierte strasse. [1855.] 

Small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


398. Table traits with something on them. By Dr. [John] 
Doran (1807-1878). Author of “Habits and men,” and “The 
queens of England of the House of Hanover.” ‘Je suis de- 
jourd’hui en train de conter; plaise a Dieu que cela ne soit pas 
une calamité publique. ””—Brillat Savarin. 
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New York: Redfield 84 Beekman street. 1855. 
12 mo. pp. (7), 8-489, (1), 11. HU. 


399. The young house-keeper, or thoughts on food and 
cookery. By Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott, author of the Young 
husband, Young wife, Young woman’s guide, House I live in, 
&c. &c. Twentieth stereotype edition. 

New York: James C. Derby, 119 Nassau street. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Cincinnati: H.W. Derby. 1855. 

12 mo. pp. 424. Copyrighted 1838. AAS.* 


400. The young housekeeper’s friend: or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 

Boston: 1855. 

12 mo. pp. 190. Copyrighted 1845. 

Anderson sale, 1926. Nocopy placed. 


1856 


401. Cookery as it should be; a new manual of the dining 
room and kitchen, for persons in moderate circumstances. 
Containing original receipts of every branch of cookery; 
domestic beverages; food for invalids; pickling, &c., &c. 
Together with bills of fare for every day in the year; rules for 
carving, &c. By a practical housekeeper, and pupil of Mrs. 
Goodfellow. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, with 
illustrations. 

Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard, 190 Chestnut street. 1856. 

12mo. pp. (4), (5)-362. Illus. Copyrighted 1853.  aas.* 


402. Every lady’s cook book. By Mrs. T. J. [Thomas J.] 
Crowen, author of American lady’s cook book, etc. New and 
greatly improved edition. 

New York: Kiggins & Kellogg, publishers, Nos. 123 & 125, 
William st., between John & Fulton. [1856.] 

12 mo. pp. (6), (7)-166, (2), paper, (cover dated 1856). 
Illus. Copyrighted 1854. HU. 


403. Fanny Fern’s family cook book; containing over five 
hundred new and valuable receipts for the breakfast, dinner, 
and tea-table. How to make delightful pastries, cakes, 
preserves, &c. To which is added many truly useful, entirely 
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new, and simple recipes, which will be found of great value and 
assistance to all good housewives. 


1856. 
12 mo. pp. (2), (iii)-xiv, (2), 128, paper. Illus. MHS. 


404. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 56 and 
family receipt book. [wood-cut: a kitchen.| 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother, 15 North Sixth st., Phil- 
adelphia; 74 Chatham st., New York; 71 Court st., Boston; 
64 Baltimore st., Baltimore. [1856.] 

Small 4to. pp. (36) including cover, paper. Illus. as. 

Very little cookery. 


405. The hasty pudding; a poem, in three cantos. Written 
at Chamrery (sic), in Savoy, January, 1793, by Joel Barlow, 
minister plenipotentiary to France. Omne tulit punctum qui 
miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good breakfast who mixes 
pudding with molasses. With a memoir on maize or Indian 
corn. Compiled by D. J. [Daniel Jay] Browne, under the 
direction of the American Institute. 

New York: C. M. Saxton & Company, agricultural book 
publishers, 140 Fulton st. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. (3), 448, paper. AAS. BU. 

The poem was also published this year, with interesting illustrations, in 
Harpers Monthly Magazine for July. 

406. Home cookery: a collection of tried receipts, both 
foreign and domestic. By Mrs. J. Chadwick. Sixth thousand. 

At top of title page:—Mrs. Chadwick’s cook book. 

Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. (4), 161. Copyrighted 1852. BU. EI. 


407. Home studies. By Rebecca A. Upton. “In every form 
of government the enduring element is in the cultivation of the 
soil.”’—Quarterly Review, vol. xliv, No. 1, Art. viii. 

Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company. London: Sampson 
Low, Son,and Company. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. iv, 246. Copyrighted 1856. AAS.* BPL. EI. 


408. The improved housewife or book of receipts; with 
engravings for marketing and carving. By Mrs. A. L. 


Philadelphia: William Hemming, No. 76 South Third st. 
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Webster. Alike experienced in the vicissitudes of life and in 
housewifery whom admonitory years now invite to a more 
retired and less active life, cheered by affectionate remem- 
brances of patron-friends. ‘She riseth while it is yet dark— 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.”” Solomon. Twentieth edition, revised. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and Company. New York: 
J.C. Derby. 1856. 
12 mo. pp. frontis., 2, leaf, xi, 12-236. Copyrighted 1843. 
YU. 


409. Inquire within for anything you want to know, or over 
three thousand seven hundred facts worth knowing. Partic- 
ularly intended as a book for family reference on subjects con- 
nected with domestic economy, and containing the largest 
and most valuable collection of useful information that has 
ever yet been published. Inquirers are referred to the index. 

New York: Dick and Fitzgerald, No. 18 Ann street [1856.] 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-434, (12). Illus. Copyrighted 1856. 

AAS.* 


410. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt-book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy. Third 
edition. [By Catherine Esther Beecher.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 & 331 Pearl 
street, Franklin square. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. xiii, (3), 306, (2), 5-24. Illus. Copyrighted 
1846. AAS.* 

The third edition is also found dated 1857 and 1858. 


411. Miss Leslie’s complete cookery. Directions for cook- 
ery, in its various branches. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. Fifty- 
sixth edition. Thoroughly revised, with additions. 

Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, (successor to E. L. Carey,) 
No. 7 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth st. above Chestnut. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. (2), (7)-528. Copyrighted 1837. BPL. LcpP. 


First published under title “ Directions for cookery.”’ No edition has 
been placed since the 38th published in 1851. This edition is sometimes 
found with twelve pages of advertisements at the end. 


412. Modern domestic cookery, and useful receipt book. 
Adapted for families. By W. A. Henderson. Enlarged and 


— 
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improved, by D. Hughson, M.D. With specifications of 
approved patent receipts extracted from the records of the 
patent office, London, consisting of all the most serviceable 
preparations for domestic purposes, forming a library of 
domestic knowledge and useful economy. 

New York: 1856. 

12 mo. 

Anderson sale, 1926. No copy placed. 


413. Mrs. Putnam’s receipt book; and young housekeeper’s 
assistant. New and enlarged edition. [By Mrs. Elizabeth H. 


Putnam.] 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. Mm pccc LVI. 
12 mo. pp. xii, 136,20. Copyrighted 1849. AAS.* 


414. Practical American cookery and domestic economy. 
Compiled by Elizabeth M. Hall, illustrated. 

New York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. New 
York: 25 Park road—Auburn: 107 Genesee-st. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. (iii), iv-x, (11)-436, (4). Illus. Copyrighted 
1855. LC. 


415. The United States cook book. A complete manual for 
ladies, housekeepers and cooks, with directions for preparing in 
the best and most economical manner, meats, vegetables, 
beverages, pastry, jellies, ices, etc.; to lard and carve; to 
ornament and send to the table the different dishes and 
beverages, as also, to preserve different fruits, etc.: with 
particular reference to the climate and productions of the 
United States. By Wm. Vollmer, formerly “chef de cuisine” 
of several of the first hotels in Europe; now steward of the 
Union Club, in Philadelphia. Translated by J. [James] C. 


Oehlschlager. 
Philadelphia: published by John Weik. 1856. 
12 mo. pp. xxi, (1), 165. Copyrighted 1856. AAS.* 


416. The vegetable yeast maker and bread maker; or how to 
raise bread without expense. [wood-cut: sheaf of wheat.] 
By J. W. Worthen, fifteen years a practical baker. Second 
edition. 


at 
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Concord, N. H.: published by the author. 1856. 
24 mo. pp. 32, paper. Copyrighted 1855. NHHS. 


417. Widdifield’s new cook book; or, practical receipts for 
the housewife. Comprising all the popular and approved 
methods for cooking and preparing all kinds of poultry, omelets, 
jellies, meats, soups, pies, vegetables, terrapins, pastries, pickles, 
syrups, rolls, preserves, puddings, desserts, sauces, cakes, fish, 
&c. By Hannah Widdifield. “It is the best cook book we 
have ever seen.’”’—Saturday Evening Post. “It is the best 
cook book out. Every lady should get a copy.” —Berks Co. 
Press. “We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
work on the subject of cookery extant.”—Ladies’ National 
Magazine. ‘It is the very best book on cookery and receipts 
published.””—Dollar News. “It is the very best family cook 
book in existence, and we cordially recommend it as such to 
our readers.’’—Evening Bulletin. “It is the most useful work 
published this season.” —Pennsylvania Inquirer. “It is the 
most valuable book on cooking ever printed.’’—Pennsyl- 
vanian. “It is worth a dozen times its price.’”—Public 
Ledger. ‘It is a very valuable book.’’—Christian Observer. 
“Tt is the best cook book we have ever seen.’’—Washington 
Union, D.C. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Chestnut street. 
[1856.] 

12mo. pp. 17-18, (4), (21)-29, (1), 33-410, 19, (3). Copy- 
righted, 1856, by 8S. & M. Widdifield. AAS.* HU. NYPL. 


418. Wright’s book of 3000 practical receipts, or complete 
book of reference, containing valuable and important receipts 
for medicine, cookery, pastry, preserving, pickling, confec- 
tionary, distilling, perfumery, varnishing, chemicals, dyeing, 
and agriculture. By A. 8S. Wright. 

New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, publishers. n. d. [c. 1856.] 

12 mo. pp. 359. HU. 


419. The young housekeeper’s friend: or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 
Fourteenth thousand. 

Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. Milwaukee: A. 
Whittemore and Company. 1856. 

12 mo. pp. (4), (v)—vi, 7-190. Copyrighted 1845. BA. 


— 
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1857 

420. The American family encyclopedia of useful knowledge, 
or book of 7223 receipts and facts: a whole library of subjects 
useful to every individual . . . By T. [Thomas] Webster and 
Mrs. [William] Parkes. Edited by D. M. [David Meredith] 
Reese .. . 

New York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 

8vo. pp. 1, leaf, (xi)-xxiv, (25)-1238. col’d frontis. Illus. 

LC. 
See Nos. 328 and 383. 


421. Choice receipts. For family use. Compiled from 
manuscripts, by O. 8S. White. 

New Haven: printed by O.S. White. 1857. 

12 mo. pp. cover title, 8, paper. AAS.* 


422. Christianity in the kitchen. A physiological cook book, 
by Mrs. Horace [Mary Tyler (Peabody)] Mann. ‘“There’s 
death in the pot’”—2 Kings, iv, 40. “In that day, every 
pot in Jerusalem, and in Judah, should be holiness unto 
the Lord of Hosts.’”’ Zechariah, xiv, 21. 

Boston: Ticknor and Fields. mpcccLvit. 


16mo. pp. viii, 189, (5), 16. Copyrighted 1857. 
AAS.* BPL. EI. HU. NYPL. 


423. The cook’s own book, and housekeeper’s register. 
Being receipts for cooking of every kind of meat, fish, and 
fowl; and making every sort of soup, gravy, pastry, preserves, 
and essences. With a complete system of confectionery; 
tables for marketing; a book of carving; and Miss [Eliza] 
Leslie’s Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweet- 
meats. By a Boston housekeeper. 

New York and Boston: C. 8. Francis and Company. 1857. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., xlviii, 300, 37, (8). Illus. Copy- 
righted 1832. HM. 


424. The economical housekeeper: being practicable advice 
for purchasing the supplies of the house, and for brewing, 
baking, preserving, and pickling at home. To which are added 
directions for the management of the dairy, poultry-yard, 
laundry, and cellar. By J. H. [John Henry] Walsh, ... 
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assisted by a committee of ladies. Illustrated with numerous 


wood engravings. 
London and New York: G. Routledge and Co. 1857. 
12 mo. pp. frontis., xii, 425, plates. LC, 


425. Every lady’s cook book. By Mrs. T. [Thomas] J. 
Crowen. Author of American lady’s cook book, etc. New 
and greatly improved edition. 

New York: Kiggins & Kellogg, publishers, 123 & 125 William 
street. [1857.] 

12 mo. pp. (6), (7)-166, paper. Illus. Copyrighted 1854. 

AAS.* 

Date on cover, 1857. 


426. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 57 and 
family receipt book. [wood-cut: a kitchen.] 

[Philadelphia:] John W. Clothier & Co., importers and deal- 
ers in fancy and staple stationary; 52 North Fourth st., second 
door below Arch street. Philadelphia. [1857.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 

Little cookery. 


427. The same. 

[Baltimore:] Augustus J. Doyle, 4914 North Eutaw street, 
Baltimore, Md. [1857.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. LC. 


427a. The same. 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: No 8 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia; 74 Chatham street, New York; 71 Court street, 
Boston; 64 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


428. Home advice, with whispers to epicures. A receipt- 
book. Byalady. With notes for dyspeptics. By a physician. 
(A seven line quotation from Combe.) 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, Franklin Square. 
1857. 

12 mo. pp. 225. Copyrighted 1857. LC. 


429. Home cookery: a collection of tried receipts, both 
foreign and domestic. Ninth thousand. -[By Mrs.J.Chadwick.] 
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Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company, 249 Washington 
street. 1857. 

12 mo. pp. 2, leaf, 161, (1). YU. 

Cover title reads: “The American cook-book. Home cookery; a 
collection of tried receipts, both foreign and domestic, for American 
housewives.” (At top: Price 37 cents.) 

430. Housekeepers’ almanac and [wood-cut: a market.] 
family receipt book. For the year 1857. 

Philadelphia: published by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market 
street. [1857.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


431. Thesame. 

Philadelphia: published by Bast & Miller, No. 114 North 
Third street. [1857.] 

small 4to. pp. 35 including cover, paper. Illus. Le. 


432. The same. 

Philadelphia: published by Moss & Brother, No. 12 South 
Fourth st., cor. of Merchant. [1857.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. LC. 


432a. The same. 

Philadelphia. Published by King & Baird, No. 9 Sansom 
street. [1857.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 


433. Inquire within for anything you want to know; or, 
over three thousand seven hundred facts worth knowing. 
Particularly intended as a book for family reference on all 
subjects connected with domestic economy, and containing 
the largest and most valuable collection of useful information 
that has ever yet been published. Inquirers are referred to the 
index. 

New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, No. 18 Annstreet. 1857. 

12 mo. pp. iv, (5)-434. Illus. Copyrighted 1856. as. 


434. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt-book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy. Third 
edition. [By Catherine Esther Beecher.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 & 331 Pearl 
street Franklin square. 1857. 
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12 mo. pp. xiii, (3), 306, (2), 5-24. Illus. Copyrighted 
1846. AAS.* 


435. Miss Leslie’s new cookery book. “As every woman, 
whether wife or maid, should be qualified for the duties of a 
housekeeper, a work which gives the information which ac- 
quaints her with its most important duties will no doubt be 
sought after by the fair sex. This work is ‘Miss Leslie’s new 
cookery book’. Get it by all means.’’—Public Ledger. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
street. [1857.] 

12 mo. pp. (2), (xxv)—xxxi, (32)-662. Copyrighted 1857. 

AAS.* 


436. Modern domestic cookery, and useful receipt book. 
Adapted for families. By W. A. Henderson enlarged and 
improved, by D. Hughson, M.D. With specifications of ap- 
proved patent receipts, extracted from the records of the 
patent office, London, consisting of all the most serviceable 
preparations for domestic purposes, forming a library of 
domestic knowledge and useful economy 

New York: published by Leavitt & Allen No. 379 Broad- 


way. 1857. 
12 mo. pp. frontis., engr. title, (4), (5)-360, (3)-61, (1), 
xii, 2 plates. AAS.* 


437. Mrs. Hale’s new cook book. A practical system for 
private families in town and country; with directions for 
carving, and arranging the table for parties, etc. Also, prep- 
arations of food for invalids and for children. By Mrs. Sarah 
J. [Josepha] Hale. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Who would suppose, from Adam’s simple courses, 
That cookery could have called forth such resources 
As form a science and a nomenclature, 

From out the commonest demands of nature. Byron. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Chestnut street. 
[18572] 

12 mo. pp. 1, leaf, (xix)-xlvi, (47)-526. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1857. LC. 

A new edition, with change of title, of Nos. 336 and 354. 


hl 
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438. Mrs. Hale’s receipts for the million: containing four 
thousand five hundred and forty-five receipts, facts, directions, 
etc. in the useful, ornamental, and domestic arts, and in the 
conduct of life. Being a complete family directory. Relative to 
accomplishments, amusements, beauty, birds, building, chil- 
dren, cookery, courtship, dress, etc. economy, etching, eti- 
quette, flowers, gardening, Grecian painting, health, home, 
housekeeping, ladies’ work, feather work, manners, marriage, 
medicines, needlework, nursing, out-door work, painting, 
phrenology, poticomanie, poultry, riding, swimming, surgery, 
domestic temperance, trees, etc. women’s duties, words of 
Washington, etc. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut street. 
[1857?] 

12 mo. pp. 721, (1), 12. Illus. Copyrighted 1859. 

AAS.* LC. 


439. The new hydropathic cook-book; with recipes for 
cooking on hygienic principles: containing also a philosophical 
exposition of the relation of food to health; the chemical ele- 
ments and proximate constitution of alimentary principles; 
the nutritive properties of all kinds of aliments; the relative 
value of vegetable and animal substances; the selection and 
preservation of dietetic materials, etc., etc. By R. T. [Robert 
Thacher] Trall, M.D. With numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York: Fowlers and Wells, publishers, No 308 Broad- 
way. London: 142 Strand. Boston: No 142 Washington 
st. Philadelphia: No 231 Arch street. 1857. 

12mo. pp. (iii), iv-xviii, (19)-226, (4). Copyrighted 1853. 

LC. 


440. The practical housekeeper; a cyclopaedia of domestic 
economy embracing domestic education. The house and its 
furniture. Duties of the mistress. Duties of the servant. 
The store-room and marketing. Domestic manipulation. Care 
of children, and their food. The table and attendance. The 
art of cookery. Receipts under forty five heads. Family bills 
of fare. Perfumery and the toilet. Infusions and cosmetics. 
Pommades, vinegars, soaps, etc. The family medical guide. 
Miscellaneous receipts, etc. Comprising five thousand practi- 
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cal receipts and maxims. [Illustrated with five hundred wood 
engravings. Edited by Mrs. [Elizabeth Fries (Lummis)] Ellet, 
author of “The women of the American revolution, ’’ etc. 

New York: Stringer and Townsend, No. 222 Broadway. 


1857. 
8 vo. pp. (4), 7-599. Illus. Copyrighted 1857. aas.* ve. 


441. The skillful housewife, or complete guide to domestic 
cookery, taste, comfort, and economy. Embracing 659 
receipts pertaining to household duties, health, education of 
children, gardening, flowers,. birds, etc., ete. By Mrs. L. G. 
Abell, author of ‘Woman in her various relations,”’ ““Mother’s 
book of daily duties,” etc. With valuable additions by an 
English housekeeper. Fortieth thousand. 

New York: J. [Jarvis] M. Fairchild & Co., publishers, 109 
Nassau-street. [c. 1857.] 

12 mo. pp. pl., frontis., (4), ix-xii, (13)-216. Copyrighted 
1852. AAS.* 

The firm of J. M. Fairchild & Co. was at 109 Nassau street only in 1856 
and 1857. 


442. The young housekeeper’s friend: or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 
Fifteenth thousand. 

Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. Milwaukee: A. 
Whittemore and Company. 1857. 

12 mo. pp. vi, (7)-190. Copyrighted 1845. AAS.* 


1858 


443. The American family cook book; containing receipts for 
cooking every kind of meat, fish, and fowl, and making soups, 
gravies, and pastry, preserves and essences; with a complete 
system of confectionery, and rules for carving. And also 
Seventy-five receipts for pastry, cakes, and sweetmeats, by 
Mrs. [Miss Eliza] Leslie. 

Boston: Higgins, Bradley and Dayton. 20 Washington 
street. 1858. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., (2), (iii)—xlviii, 300, 37. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1858. AAS.* 

Originally published under the title: “ The cook’s own book.” 
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444, Christianity in the kitchen. A physiological cook 
book, by Mrs. Horace [Mary Tyler (Peabody)] Mann. 
“There’s death in the pot.’”—2 Kings, iv, 40. “In that day, 
every pot in Jerusalem, and in Judah, should be in holiness 
unto the Lord of Hosts.”’ Zechariah, xiv, 21. 

Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 

16 mo. pp. viii, 189, (3), 2. Copyrighted 1857. 

AAS. LC. NYPL. 

445. The family cook book; seven hundred and seventy-one 
first-rate receipts, combining excellence and economy, by a 
practical housekeeper. 

New-York: Collins & Brother, publishers and booksellers, 
No. 82 Warren street. [18587] 

12 mo. pp. (4), (5)-192. Illus. AAS. 


446. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 58 and 
family receipt book. [wood-cut:a kitchen.] 

{Philadelphia:] Edited and published by the proprietors of 
the Great White Hall Clothing Bazaar, 8. W. cor. Fourth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. [1858.] 

small 4to. pp. 17, (18-22), 19-31, (1). 36 in all including 
cover, paper. Illus. AAS. LC. 

Little cookery. 


447. Good bread. How to make it light, without yeast, or 
powders. Receipts for plain cooking, hints on health, &c. &e. 
Second edition. Entered according to act of congress, in 
1858, by William Hunt. In the clerk’s office of the district 
court of Mass. 

Boston: published by the author (Boston Water Cure, 18 
and 20 LaGrange place,). 1858. 

48 mo. pp. (2), 3-32. Copyrighted 1858. LC. HU. 


448. Thesame. Third edition. 

At top of title page:—Price 10 cents. 

Boston: published by the author, (Boston Water Cure, 18 
and 20 LaGrange place.) 1858. 

32 mo. pp. 32. AAS. 


449, Housekeeper and gardener. By Rebecca A. Upton.... 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company; (etc., etc.) 1858. 
12 mo. pp. iv, 246. LC, 
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450. Housekeepers’ almanac and [wood-cut: a market.] 
family receipt book. For the year 1858. 

Philadelphia: published by King & Baird, No. 9 Sansom 
street. [1858.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS, 


451. The same. 

Philadelphia: published by S. A. Roberts, wholesale & retail 
book, magazine & periodical dealer, No. 40 Arcade. [1858.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. LC. 


452. The housekeeper’s directory; containing practical 
recipes for all varieties of good, wholesome, and economical 
cooking; for making all kinds of pickles and sweetmeats, 
preserving fruits, vegetables, and meats, also domestic remedies 
for burns, wounds, &c. &c. By Mrs. Mary A. Walden. 

New York: published by Robert Sears, 181 William street. 

[1858.] 

12 mo. pp. 48, paper. Copyrighted 1858. NYPL. 


453. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy. Third 
edition. [By Catherine Esther Beecher.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 329 & 331 Pearl street 
Franklin square. 1858. 

12 mo. pp. xiii, (3), 306, (2), (5)-24. Copyrighted 1846. 

AAS.* 

The third edition was first issued in 1850. It is also found dated 1856 

and 1857. 


454. Modern cookery, in all its branches: reduced to a 
system of easy practice, for the use of private families. Ina 
series of receipts, which have been strictly tested, and are 
given with the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. 
Illustrated with numerous wood cuts. To which are added 
directions for carving, garnishing, and setting out the table; 
with a table of weights and measures; the whole revised and 
prepared for American houskeepers, by Mrs. S. J. [Sarah 
Josepha] Hale. From the second London edition. 

Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1858. 

12 mo. pp. (3), (xvii)—xxxiv, (2), (37)-418, leaf, 12. xv. 
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455. Mrs. Putnam’s receipt book, and young housekeepers 
assistant. New and enlarged edition. [By Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Putnam.] 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson and Company, 13 Winter street. 
1858. 

12 mo. pp. xv, (1), 223. Copyrighted 1858. aas.* BPL. 


456. The multum in parvo recipe book. A compilation of 
famous and valuable recipes. 

Newton, N. H.: D. Stevens & Co., publishers. Rockland: 
John Porter.—Printer. 1858. 

16 mo. pp. 14, paper. AAS.* 

Very little cookery. 


457. The young housekeeper’s friend: or, a guide to domestic 
economy and comfort. By Mrs. [Mary Hooker] Cornelius. 
Fifteenth thousand. 

Boston: John M. Whittemore and Company. Milwaukie: 
A. Whittemore and Company 1858. 

12 mo. pp. vi, (7)-190. Copyrighted 1845. AAS.* 


Cover imprint: Boston: Whittemore, Niles and Hall, 114 Washington 
street. The fifteenth thousand is also found dated 1857. 


1859 


458. The American practical cookery book, or, house- 
keeping made easy, pleasant and economical in all its depart- 
ments. To which are added directions for setting out tables 
and giving entertainments: directions for jointing, trussing, and 
carving; and several hundred additional receipts. By a 
practical housekeeper. [Illustrated with fifty engravings. 

At top of title page:—A new domestic guide for every family. 

Philadelphia: G.G. Evans. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 319. Illus. Copyrighted 1859. Le. 


459. Breakfast, dinner and tea: viewed classically, poetically, 
and practically. Containing numerous curious dishes and 
feasts of all times and all countries. Besides three hundred 
modern receipts. [By Julia C. Andrews.] 
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Cookery is an art 
Still changing, and of momentary triumph. 
Know on thyself thy genius must depend. 
All books of cookery, all helps of art 
Are vain, if void of genius thou wouldst cook. Athenaeus. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 443 & 445 Broad- 
way. 1859. 
16 mo. pp. (2), iii-xi, (2), 3-351. Copyrighted 1859. 
LC. NYPL. W. WPL. YU. 
460. Cookery as it should be; a new manual of the dining 
room and kitchen, for persons in moderate circumstances. 
Containing original receipts of every branch of cookery; 
domestic beverages; food for invalids; pickling, &c., &c. 
Together with bills of fare for every day in the year; rules for 
carving, &c. By a practical housekeeper, and pupil of Mrs. 
Goodfellow. Seventh edition, revised and enlarged, with 
illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard, 724 Chesnut street. 1859. 
12 mo. pp. (4), 5-362. Illus. HM. 


461. The corner cupboard; or, facts for everybody. Em- 
bracing facts about I. Things not generally known; II. Things 
that ought to be known; III. Things worth knowing. 
The food we consume; the clothes we wear; the house we live 
in; and facts from the arts and sciences, as well as from lit- 
erature, manufacture, commerce, anatomy, physiology, the 
garden and field. Illustrated with over 1,000 engravings. The 
whole forming a complete encyclopedia of useful knowledge. 
By the author of “Inquire within,” ‘The reason why,”’ etc. 

New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, publishers, No. 18 Ann street. 
[1859.] 

12 mo. pp. x, 368, (4). Illus. Copyrighted 1859. aas.* 

Very little cookery. The only copy found has pages 325-6 mutilated. 


462. Domestic cookery, useful receipts, and hints to young 
housekeepers. By Elizabeth E. Lea. “The source of liberal 
deeds is wise economy.”’ Tenth edition. 

Baltimore: Cushings and Bailey. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. viii, (1), 10-310. Copyrighted 1851. NYPL. 

Earlier editions have not been placed. 


| 
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463. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 59 and 
family receipt book. [wood-cut: a kitchen.] 

[Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: No. 8 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia: 74 Chatham street, New York, 71 Court street, 
Boston; 64 Baltimore street, Baltimore. [1859.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS, 

One half cookery. 


464. Home cookery: a collection of tried receipts; both 
foreign and domestic. By Mrs. J. Chadwick. 

Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Company, 117 Washington 
street. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. (4), 61. Copyrighted 1852. HU 


465. Housekeeper’s almanac, for the year 1859. [wood- 
cuts: above, a fat man dining—‘A good dinner.” below, “A 
good pie” “A fine stew.’’] 

Philadelphia: published by King & Baird, No. 607 Sansom 
street. [1859.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. AAS. LC. 


466. The same. Pages 34 and 35 different. AAS. 


467. The same, except last three pages. 

Philadelphia: published by Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 62 North 
Fourth street. King & Baird, printers, No. 607 Sansom street. 
[1859.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. AAS. 


468. The same, except last three pages. 

Philadelphia: published by A. Dimond & Co. No. 12 South 
Fourth street. King & Baird, printers, No. 607 Sansom street. 
[1859.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. AAS. 


469. How to cook and how te carve. Giving plain and 
easily understood directions for preparing, cooking and serving, 
with the greatest economy. Every kind of dish from the 
simplest to the most difficult. Also how to carve all kinds of 
meat, poultry, game and fish. 

New York: Frederic A. Brady, No. 126 Nassau street. 
[1859.] 
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12 mo. pp. cover title, leaf, (7)-124, paper. LC. 


Only copy found has noted in manuscript: ‘‘ Deposited in clerk’s office 
southern district of New York, April 22, 1859.” 


470. Inquire within for anything you want to know; or, 
over three thousand seven hundred facts worth knowing. 
Particularly intended as a book for family reference on all sub- 
jects connected with domestic economy, and containing the 
largest and most valuable collection of useful information that 
has ever yet been published. Inquirers are referred to the 
index. 

New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, No. 18 Ann street. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. (12), iv, (5)-434. Illus. Copyrighted 1856. 

AAS.* 


471. The kitchen directory and American housewife: con- 
taining valuable and original receipts in all the various branches 
of cookery. Together with a collection of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts and directions relative to housewifery. Also the art 
of carving, illustrated by sixteen engravings revised and 
enlarged. 

New York: Ivison & Phinney, 48 & 50 Walker street. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 39 & 41 Lake St. Cincinnati: 
Moore, Willistach, Keys & Co. St. Louis: Keith & Woods. 
Philadelphia: Sower, Barnes & Co. Buffalo: Phinney & Co. 
Newburg: T. 8S. Quackenbush. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. (8), iv-x, (11)-195, paper. Illus. Copy- 
righted 1855. EI. 


472. Miss Beecher’s domestic receipt-book: designed as a 
supplement to her treatise on domestic economy. Fifth 
edition. [By Catherine Esther Beecher.] 

New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 & 331 Pearl 
street. Franklin square. [18597] 

12 mo. pp. xiii, leaf, 306, (1), 5-24. Illus. Copyrighted 
1846. BPL. 


473. Miss Leslie’s complete cookery. Directions for cook- 
ery in its various branches. By Miss Eliza Leslie. Fifty- 
eighth edition, enlarged. 

New York: Clark, Austin & Smith, 3 Park Row. 1859. 
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12 mo. pp. 528. 
From Bulletin No. 52, N. Y. State Library. No copy placed. 


474. The modern housewife or ménagére. Comprising 
nearly one thousand receipts, for the economic and judicious 
preparation of every meal of the day with those of the nursery 
and sick room, and minute directions for family management 
in all its branches. Illustrated with engravings. By Alexis 
Soyer, author of gastronomic regenerator.” Edited by 
an American housekeeper. 

New York: D. Appleton & Company, 346 & 348 Broadway. 
M. DCCC. LIX. 

12mo. pp. vi, 364. Illus. Copyrighted 1849. 

AAS.* NYPL. 


475. Mrs. Hale’s new cook book. A practical system for 
private families in town and country; with directions for 
carving, and arranging the table for parties, etc. Also, pre- 
parations of food for invalids and for children, by Mrs. Sarah 
J. [Josepha] Hale. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 

Who would suppose, from Adam’s simple courses, 
That cookery could have called forth such resources 
As form a science and a nomenclature, 

From out the commonest demands of nature. Byron. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
street. [18597] 

12 mo. pp. (2), (xix)-xlvi, 47-526, (2). Illus. Copy- 
righted 1857. AAS.* LC. VC. 


476. The New Bedford practical receipt book, by Mrs. P. H. 
Mendall. 

New Bedford: Charles Taber & Co. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. 99. BU. LC. 


477. New receipts for cooking. By Miss [Eliza] Leslie. 
Comprising all the new and approved methods for preparing 
all kinds of soups, fish, oysters, terrapins, turtle, vegetables, 
meats, poultry, game, sauces, pickles, sweetmeats, cakes, con- 
fectionery, puddings, corn-meal, pies, rice, etc. With lists of 
articles in season suited to go together for breakfasts, dinners 
and suppers; and many new receipts, and much useful and 


— 
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valuable information on all subjects whatever connected with 
general housewifery. “All the receipts in this book are new, 
and have been fully tried and tested by the author since the 
publication of her former book, and none of them whatever are 
contained in any other work but this. It is the most complete 
cook book published in the world, and also the latest and best, 
as in addition to cookery, of all kinds and descriptions, its 
receipts for making cakes and confectionery are unequalled by 
any other work extant. In it there will be found one thousand 
and eleven new receipts—all useful—some ornamental—and 
all invaluable to every lady, miss, or family in the world. In it 
will also be found popular and useful suggestions,—of immense 
value in every household, adding greatly to its convenience, its 
comfort and economy. No woman ought to be without this 
book.—Ladies National Magazine. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
street. n.d. [18597] 

12mo. pp. 520,8. Copyrighted 1852 & 1854. AAS.* 

The firm of T. B. Peterson and Brothers was formed in 1857 and re- 
moved to 306 Chestnut street in 1858. 


478. The people’s friend. A new and valuable compendium 
of miscellaneous & domestic receipts, many of which are of 
incalculable value, and which are now published for the first 
time. Selected, compiled and carefully revised by Wm. F. 
Tuthill. C. R. secured according to law. 

Galesburg, Ill.: Ben Franklin Printing House. 1859. 

16mo. pp. cover title, 72, paper. LC. 


479. Soyer’s standard cookery for the people: embracing an 
entirely new system of plain cookery and domestic economy. 
By Alexis Soyer. . . . lst American from the 191st English 
edition, revised with additions by M. Guillaume St. Jean. 

Philadelphia: C. Desilver, 1859. 

12 mo. pp. frontis., 1, leaf, 5-214. Illus. LC. 


480. Vegetable diet as sanctioned by medical men, and by 
experience in all ages. Including a system of vegetable cook- 
ery. By Dr. Wm. A. [Alexander] Alcott. Author of the Young 
man’s guide, Young mother, Young housekeeper, and late 


— 
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editor of the Library of health. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

New York: Fowlers and Wells, publishers No. 308 Broad- 
way. 1859. 

12mo. pp. xii, 13-312,4,4,4. Copyrighted 1849. HU. 


481. The young housekeeper’s friend. By Mrs. [Mary 
Hooker] Cornelius. Revised and enlarged. 

Boston: Brown, Taggard and Chase. 1859. 

12 mo. pp. v, (1), 7-254. Copyrighted 1859. AAS.* 


1860 


482. Breakfast, dinner, and tea: viewed classically, poetical- 
ly, and practically. Containing numerous curious dishes and 
feasts of all times and all countries. Besides three hundred 
modern receipts. [By Julia C. Andrews.] 

Cookery is an art 
Still changing, and of momentary triumph. 
Know on thyself thy genius must depend. 
All books of cookery, all helps of art 
Are vain, if void of genius thou wouldst cook. Athenaeus. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company, 346 & 348 Broadway. 
1860. 

12mo. pp. xi, (3), (3)-351. Copyrighted 1859. Aas. BPL. 


483. Fisher’s improved house-keeper’s 18 almanac, 60 and 
family receipt book. [wood-cut: a kitchen.] 

{Philadelphia:] Fisher & Brother: No. 8 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia; 74 Chatham street, New York, 71 Court street, 
Boston ; 64 Baltimore street, Baltimore. [1860.] 

small 4 to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. Illus. AAS. 

One third cookery. 


484. Handbook of practical receipts; by an American gentle- 


man and lady. 
New York: Alfred S. Barnes & Co. 1860. 


16 mo. 
From Bulletin, No. 52, N. Y. State Library. No copy placed. 
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485. Housekeepers’ almanac, for the year 1860. [wood cut: 
above, a fat man dining—“A good dinner.”’ below, “A good 
pie” “A fine stew.”’] 

Philadelphia: published by King & Baird, No. 607 Sansom 
street. [1860.] 

small 4to. pp. 36 including cover, paper. AAS. 


486. How to cook and how to carve. Giving plain and 
easily understood directions for preparing, cooking and 
serving, with the greatest economy, every kind of dish, from 
the simplest to the most difficult. Also how to carve all kinds 
of meat, poultry, game and fish. 

New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, publishers. n.d. [1859-60] 

12 mo. pp. 130, (4). Illus. Copyrighted 1859. wNypL. 


Dick and Fitzgerald formed a partnership in 1859. This book was 
perhaps published after 1860. 


487. The modern cook; a practical guide to the culinary art 
in all its branches, comprising in addition to English cookery, 
the most approved and recherche system of French, Italian 
and German cookery; adapted as well for the largest establish- 
ments as for the use of private families. By Charles Elmé 
Francatelli; pupil to the celebrated Caréme, and late mditre 
d’hotel and chief cook to Her Majesty the Queen. From the 
ninth London edition, carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged. With sixty-two illustrations. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 306 Chestnut 
street. n.d. [c. 1860.] 

8 vo. pp. (2), (11)-585. Illus. BPL. 


First published in the United States in 1846, under the title: French 
cookery. T. B. Peterson and Brothers removed to 306 Chestnut st. in 
1858 and remained there until 1868. This book was perhaps published 
after 1860. 


488. Mrs. Putnam’s receipt book. And young housekeeper’s 
assistant. New and enlarged edition. [By Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Putnam.] 

New York: Phinney, Blakeman and Mason, 61 Walker st. 

1860. 

12mo. pp. (4), iii-xv, (1), 228. Copyrighted 1858. aas.* 


= 
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489. The practical cook-book; containing recipes, directions, 
&c., for plain and fancy cooking being the result of twenty 
years experience in that art. By Mrs. Sylvia Cambell. 

Albany: Munsell and Rowland, 78 State street. 1860. 

12 mo. pp. vi, (7)-101, (7). Copyrighted 1855. LC. 


490. The young housekeeper’s friend. By Mrs. [Mary 
Hooker] Cornelius. Revised and enlarged. 

Boston: Brown and Taggard. 1860. 

12 mo. pp. v, (6)-254. Copyrighted 1859. AAS.* 


ADDENDA 


491. The hasty-pudding; a poem, in three cantos. Written 
at Chambery, in Savoy, Jan. 1793, by Joel Barlow. Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci. He makes a good 
breakfast who mixes pudding with molasses. 

Hanover, N. H. Printed by Moses Davis. 1807. 

16 mo. pp. 12, paper. YU. 


492. The family guide. Containing directions for cookery, 
pastry and confectionery. 

Harrisburg: 1848. 

12 mo. BPL. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 16, 1929, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


. Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 16, 1929, at 10.45 
o'clock, a. m. The meeting was called to order by 
the Vice-President, Chief Justice Rugg. 

The following members of the Society were present: 
Reuben Colton, Edward Herbert Thompson, John 
McKinstry Merriam, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Wil- 
liam Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, 
Waldo Lincoln, George Parker Winship, Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence 
Saunders Brigham, William Coolidge Lane, Edward 
Luther Stevenson, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Samuel 
Bayard Woodward, William Vail Kellen, Arthur 
Prentice Rugg, Samuel Morris Conant, Wilfred Harold 
Munro, Henry Winchester Cunningham, Shepherd 
Knapp, Homer Gage, Livingston Davis, Charles 
Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Howard 
Millar Chapin, George Arthur Plimpton, Thomas 
Hovey Gage, Leonard Wheeler, Alexander George 
McAdie, George Anthony Gaskill, John Woodbury, 
Charles Knowles Bolton, Samuel Lyman Munson, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
Francis Russell Hart, Gardner Weld Allen, George 
Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Louis Henry Dielman, George 
Sumner Barton, Thomas Bonaventure Lawler, Charles 
Alpheus Place, George Francis Booth, Aldus Chapin 
Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Charles Edward 
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Banks, Ralph Earle, James Melville Hunnewell, 
Harry Galpin Stoddard, Charles Martin Thayer, 
Charles Seabury Hale, Percival Merritt, George 
Crompton, Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
It was voted to dispense with the reading of the records 
of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented by Mr. Waldo Lincoln. In the absence of 
Mr. Bullock, the Treasurer, his report was presented 
by Mr. Dewey. Mr. Brigham presented the Libra- 
rian’s report. On motion of Mr. Cunningham these 
reports were accepted and referred to the Committee 
on Publications. 

The election of officers being in order, the Vice- 
President called the attention of the Society to the 
vacancy in the office of President and said that the 
Council had given much attention to the filling of that 
office and proposed for the consideration of the Society, 
a member of the Society, the Honorable Calvin Cool- 
idge, of Northampton, and read a letter from Mr. 
Coolidge, expressing his willingness to accept the office, 
if elected. On motion of Mr. Lincoln it was voted to 
proceed to the election of the President by ballot. 
The presiding officer appointed Messrs. Lincoln, 
Wroth and Goodspeed a committee to distribute, 
collect and count ballots, who thereupon reported that 
there were fifty-two votes cast, all for Calvin Coolidge 
for President and he was declared elected. It was 
voted that Chief Justice Rugg be requested to notify 
Mr. Coolidge of his election. 

It was voted that the Chair appoint a committee to 
nominate other officers. The Chair appointed to this 
committee, Messrs. Kellen, Shaw and Lawler, who 
reported as follows: 


Vice-Presidenis 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 
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Councillors 
Waldo Lincoln, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Boston, Mass. 
George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Howard Taft, LL.D., of Washington, D. C. 
Samuel Lyman Munson, of Albany, N. Y. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
Charles Henry Taylor, of Boston, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass 


Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, Mass 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 


Auditors 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was voted that the Presiding Officer receive the 
ballots of those who wished to vote for other officers. 
All having voted who desired, the above nominees 
were declared elected. 

The Secretary was duly sworn to the faithful dis- 
charge of his duties by Francis H. Dewey, a Justice of 
the Peace. 

In behalf of the Council, Mr. Brigham then pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Society the names 
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of Maxwell Savage, of Worcester, and Henry W. 
Kent, of New York, for membership. The Chair 
appointed Messrs. Merriam, Rockwood and Chapin a 
committee to distribute, collect and count ballots for 
new members, who reported that Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Kent were elected. 

The following papers were then presented to the 
Society: ‘‘The Popham Expedition of 1607,” by Col. 
Charles E. Banks, of Brookline, Mass.; ‘‘Early Forms 
of Worship in America,’”’ by Charles A. Place, of 
Sterling, Mass.; and ‘“‘Some Documents Regarding 
the African Slave Trade,’’ by George A. Plimpton, of 
New York. N. Y. A communication ‘‘ Additional 
Notes on Ratcliff and Ranger Bindings” was sub- 
mitted by title by Thomas J. Holmes. 

At the conclusion of the papers, interesting remarks 
and comments were made by Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Bolton and Mr. McAdie. 

At one o’clock the Presiding Officer announced that 
the Society would be entertained at luncheon at the 
residence of Mr. Francis H. Dewey, 71 Elm Street, 
and that automobiles would be found at the door to 
convey the members. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Tuomas Hovey GAGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


— CE the last meeting of the Society three deaths 
have occurred in its active membership. James 
Benjamin Wilbur of Manchester, Vermont, died sud- 
denly in New York City on April 28; Hampton Law- 
rence Carson of Philadelphia died July 18; and John 
Whittemore Farwell of Boston died there October 7. 
The death of Mr. Wilbur, following so soon after that of 
Dr. Nichols and of Mr. Washburn, was a severe blow 
to the Council, as to the Society, and it is safe to say 
that no group of three members of the Society can be 
named whose loss would be more deplored. Charles 
Grenfill Washburn, whose advice, pen and purse were 
ever ready for any emergency; Charles Lemuel 
Nichols, beloved President, lifelong devotee of the 
Society’s objects; James Benjamin Wilbur, whose 
princely gift makes him the most generous benefactor 
of the Society since Stephen Salisbury, the younger. 
What other institution has ever suffered such serious 
loss in the short period of eleven months. 

At a special meeting of the Council, held on May 2, 
a minute prepared by Mr. Brigham, was adopted: 


The Council of the American Antiquarian Society meets 
today to take action upon the death of James Benjamin 
Wilbur, for seven years a member of this body and for nine 
years a member of the Society. Mr. Wilbur died in New York 
City on April 28, less than a week after his return from a 
winter spent in Europe. Apparently in the best of health and 
looking forward to several more years of activity, he was 
stricken suddenly and passed away without suffering or pain. 

Mr. Wilbur ever since his election to the Council has been one 
of its conspicuous and most valued members. Endowed with 
& keen and analytical mind and an unusual gift of foresight he 
instigated plans for the benefit of this Society and pressed 
vigorously to have them carried through. Once that his mind 
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was made up regarding the usefulness of this institution in the 
field of American scholarship, he gave generously of his own 
resources, always serving as a leader for others to follow. 

With a knowledge of the value of our collections, brought 
about by his own historical researches, he never lost the op- 
portunity to make the Library better known and to increase its 
prestige. His tenacity of purpose was remarkable, his zeal 
unflagging, his adherence to an ideal always uplifting and 
inspiring, and in all this working for our good there was never 
a thought of himself, never a desire for his own advancement. 
Unselfishness was with him a cardinal virtue. 

We shall miss him sorely, not only for his advice, and his 
support, but chiefly for his sympathy, his understanding and 
his qualities of heart, which endeared him as a constant and 
unfailing friend. 

By Mr. Wilbur’s death the full income of his gift of 
one hundred thousand dollars, a part of which was 
temporarily reserved, has become available for the 
Society’s use. This gift was acknowledged in the 
Council’s report a year ago, but could not appear in 
the Treasurer’s report except as regards its income. 
Since then the James B. Wilbur Fund has been 
established. Memoirs of Mr. Carson, Mr. Wilbur 
and Mr. Farwell will be prepared for the printed 
Proceedings. 

There has never been close relationship between the 
Society and most of its foreign members, especially 
those living in Europe and South America. Beyond a 
courteous acceptance of election there has seldom been 
any further correspondence. To remedy this it was 
last year voted by the Council to send each issue of the 
Proceedings to the foreign members. ‘The results of 
this has been the discovery of the death of five of them, 
that of three, whose interest in the Society must have 
been of the slightest, having occurred many years ago. 

Dr. Johannes Ernst Conrad, of Germany, who was 
born at Borken, West-Prussia on February 28, 1839, 
died on April 25, 1915. He was a professor in the 
department of philosophy at the Halle University, 
and received his education at the Universities of 
Berlin and Jena. His publications include several 
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statistical treatises, an economic history, and a study 
of the university system of education in Germany. 
He was elected to this Society in 1893. 

Sir Arthur Herbert Church, of Great Britain, died 
on June 1,1915. He was Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Academy of Arts. His scientific work has 
included the discovery of several new minerals, and 
from 1898-1901 he was President of the Mineralogical 
Society. He was born in London on June 2, 1834 and 
was educated at Kings College, London, at the Royal 
College of Chemistry, and at Oxford. He was also an 
expert on Oriental and English pottery, and on precious 
stones, and his collections have been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. He was elected to this Society in 1901. 

Dr. Johann Christolph Vollgraff, of Holland, died 
on January 6, 1920. He was born at The Hague on 
January 3, 1848 and received the degree of Ph.D. from 
the University of Leyden in 1870. He then studied 
several years in Italy and Greece, collating the Codex 
Ravennos at Ravenna and manuscripts in the Vatican 
library at Rome. Dr.Vollgraff was Professor of 
Classical Philology at the University of Brussels and 
later, Professor of Greek Philology and Archzology 
at the University of Utrecht. He was elected to this 
Society in 1895 and an account of his edition of 
Aristotle’s Musical Problems was written for the 
Proceedings of April 1903. 

Genaro Garcia, of Mexico, who was elected to this 
Society from Mexico in 1907, died November 26, 1920. 
He was born at Fresnillo, Zacatecas, on August 17, 
1867. He was admitted to the practice of the law in 
1891, but instead, interested himself in historical work 
for the remainder of his life. He held many important 
positions, among them Director of the National 
Museum. He was a prolific writer and publisher, 
and his list of printed titles includes nearly a hundred 
works. A short biographical sketch of him was 
printed in the Hispanic American Historical Review for 
November, 1921. 
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James Rodway, of British Guiana, was born in 
Trowbridge, Wilts, England in 1848 and died in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, on November 27, 1926. 
He was educated at Trowbridge and in 1870 went to 
British Guiana. He was Librarian of the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana 
and Curator of the British Guiana Museum. His 
publications include a three volume History of British 
Guiana, ‘‘The West Indies and Spanish Main” in the 
Story of the Nation series, and many contributions 
to historical magazines. He was elected to this 
Society in 1917 and wrote for the Proceedings in 
October 1918 an article called ‘‘The Press in British 
Guiana.” 

Dr. Nicolas Leén, of Mexico, died at Oaxaca on 
January 23, 1929 at the age of seventy-one. He held 
the position of Professor of Ethnology in the Museo 
Nacional at Mexico City. He had formerly been 
Director of the Museo Michoacamo at Morelia. He 
has published many works of value to the ethnological 
knowledge of Mexico, and was a frequent contributor 
to the publications of the Museo Nacional. A bibli- 
ography of his writings was published in 1908. He 
was elected to this Society in 1890, and was a frequent 
contributor to the Library and its collections. 

The Council regrets to announce that by reason of a 
prolonged and somewhat indefinite stay in Europe, 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford has resigned the office of 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence, which he has 
held since October, 1915, and by reason of which he 
has been a member of the Council. The office itself 
is a sinecure as, of necessity, the burden of all corre- 
spondence, both domestic and foreign, must fall upon 
the Librarian, but by education and temperament and 
through his wide acquaintance with literary men Mr. 
Ford is peculiarly fitted to advise in the policies of a 
Society like this. He has been one of the most valued 
members of the Council and his advice, criticism and 
encouragement will be greatly missed. 
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The physical condition of the grounds and buildings 
is good. The prolonged drought of the past summer 
was not beneficial to the lawns and shrubs but no 
serious injury has been done. Some damage to the 
marble corners of the building owing to leaks in the 
roof due to previous faulty workmanship having been 
discovered, repairs to the roof have been economically 
made during the summer by ourownmen. The repairs 
to the marble slabs, however, will be a more serious 
matter, requiring expert workmanship and the ex- 
penditure of a considerable sum. The work is being 
done by the J. W. Bishop Co., the original contractors 
for the building. Necessary repairs have been made 
to the boilers and the whole plant is in satisfactory 
condition. 

The shelves in the reading room and alcoves are 
entirely devoted to local history and genealogy. Both 
have received so many accessions of late years that the 
alcoves, which contain the local history, are more 
than filled. To obtain additional shelving it is pro- 
posed to install two lines of cases on the central alcove 
on the west, uniform with the existing cases, at a cost 
of about $475. This will provide three hundred feet 
of shelving, enough for nearly twenty-five hundred 
books, which will be sufficient for several years. The 
only alternative is to remove a portion of the local 
history to the new stack, an inconvenient location for a 
collection which is so frequently consulted. 

The children of the late President Nichols have 
presented his portrait by Hildebrandt to the Society. 
It is hung in the Council room. The Society now 
owns the oil portraits of all its past presidents except 
Mr. Hoar, 1884-1887; Mr. Hale, 1906-1907; and Mr. 
Lincoln, 1907-1927. It is hoped that these may be 
acquired ere long. 

The several departments of the library have had 
their usual annual growth and nothing of note needs 
to be mentioned beyond what is covered by the 
Librarian’s report. The three lower floors of the 
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stack still appear to be sufficient to furnish ample 
shelving for the growth of ten to fifteen years, but the 
newspaper shelves are filling rapidly. This is not 
strange since the issues of one newspaper alone fill 
twenty-four thick volumes each year. It has already 
become necessary to reduce the number of newspapers 
preserved in the Library and it is becoming ques- 
tionable, if the value of newspapers to future historians, 
as sources of information, will not be largely reduced, 
if not wholly destroyed by their very bulk. The 
New York Times, whose index makes it more valuable 
for preservation than any of its contemporaries, taxes 
the resources of any library severely. It is but a question 
of time when the further preservation of newspapers 
by this Society will demand serious consideration. 

In addition to Mr. Wilbur’s gift, which now first 
appears in the Treasurer’s report, the Society has 
received five thousand dollars from Mrs. Frances 
Crocker Sloane of New York in memory of her ances- 
tor, Isaiah Thomas, by which has been established the 
Isaiah Thomas Fund; also five thousand dollars from 
the estate of Charles G. Washburn, which has been 
added to the Charles F. Washburn Fund. The income 
of the Andrew McFarland Davis Fund will hereafter 
be available for general purposes, that fund having 
reached ten thousand dollars through accumulated 
income as required by the terms of Mr. Davis’s be- 
quest. Other smaller gifts to the endowment and for 
annual expenses are mentioned in the Treasurer’s 
report and are hereby gratefully acknowledged. Es- 
pecial mention should be made of a gift of seven thou- 
sand dollars from Mr. William E. Benjamin, two 
thousand of which was for the purchase of a file of a 
rare Pennsylvania newspaper and five thousand for use 
by the Librarian. A part of this has been used for 
speeding up the publication of the Proceedings. 

The Proceedings for October 1928 have been dis- 
tributed to the members and the number for April, 
1929, is now in the printer’s hands and should be ready 
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for delivery before January. It is sixteen years since 
the Society published its last volume other than 
Proceedings. Lack of funds rather than want of 
material has caused this unfortunate hiatus. The 
Committee on Publications in 1910 suggested several 
manuscript collections in the Library as worthy of 
publication, but the Society has now a pressing call 
for the re-publication in book form of the Bibliography 
of American Newspapers by Mr. Brigham, the first 
installment of which appeared in the Proceedings for 
October, 1913, and the last in the Proceedings for 
April, 1927. On account of the many additions to 
the Society’s files and to those of other libraries since 
the beginning of this publication, the work will 
require a complete revision, the time for which Mr. 
Brigham cannot find under the present regime at the 
library. It is hoped that other arrangements can be 
made, which will enable Mr. Brigham to finish this 
important work, the call for which is insistent from 
many libraries. Even in those libraries which possess 
a set of our Proceedings, a reference to this important 
bibliography, scattered as it is throughout thirteen 
volumes, is almost out of the question. It is estimated 
that by a simplified presentation of the text the work 
can be issued in two volumes and that the cost of 
publication of a sufficient edition will not exceed five 
thousand dollars. The greater part of this cost, if 
not the whole, should eventually be returned by sales, 
for every important library in the country may be 
counted on as a purchaser. When Mr. Brigham is 
ready to complete the work the Society must be ready 
to finance the publication, either through its own 
treasury or through the generosity of one or more of 
its members. 

It has been the policy of the Society ever since its 
establishment to welcome students to its library and 
to show them every facility for work which its means 
permit. As evidence that this policy is that of the 
present administration, it is a pleasure to quote from a 
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recent letter to the Librarian from our associate, Mr. 
Charles Evans, the following tribute: 


Without the aid of the Society I could not attain that 
accuracy of statement which every work of reference should 
strive to attain. The open-handed way in which you place 
the riches of the Society at the service of literary workers has 
never been equalled—never surpassed by any other institution 
of learning in any land. 


Many expressions of gratitude have been received 
for courtesies given by the Society, but none more 
complimentary than the foregoing. 

WaLpo LINCOLN, 
For the Council 


= 
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OBITUARIES 


HAMPTON LAWRENCE CARSON 


Hampton Lawrence Carson was born at Phila- 
delphia, February 21, 1852, and died at the home of 
his son, Joseph Carson in Bryn Mawr, July 18, 1929. 
He was the son of Dr. Joseph B. Carson, professor of 
materia medica for twenty-five years in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and of Mary Hollingsworth. He was 
married April 14, 1880, to Anna Lea Baker, by whom 
he was survived, with two sons and two daughters. 

He received the degree of A.B. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1871; he received his M.A. and his 
LL.B. degrees in 1874. After admission to the bar, he 
became a member of the legal firm of Redding, Jones 
and Carson. He was professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania from 1896 to 1901, and from 1903 
to 1907 served as attorney-general of the State. 

Mr. Carson was the recipient of many honors 
during his long life. He was given the honorary 
degree of LL.D. by Lafayette College in 1896, Western 
University of Pennsylvania in 1904, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1906. He was president of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association in 1905; chancellor of 
the Law Association of Philadelphia in 1910-1913; 
president of the American Bar Association in 1919- 
1921; and a member of the commission to revise the 
Constitution of the State in 1920. In 1921 he was 
elected president of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, which position he occupied until his death. To 
this office he brought his large knowledge of the history 
of Pennsylvania which with his eloquence as a public 
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speaker made him a most forceful presiding officer at 
the meetings of the Society. One of the most impor- 
tant literary contributions to the Society will be his 
history of its first hundred years, which he had 
practically completed a few weeks before his death. 

His legal and historical researches resulted in the 
production of many volumes which are of recognized 
value. His more important works were ‘‘The History 
of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Promulga- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States,” 1889, 
and ‘‘The History of the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” 1902. In his work as an historian he ac- 
quired an invaluable collection of books, prints and 
portraits. His collection of engraved portraits of 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Lafayette and other 
notable figures in American history was one of the 
most complete ever formed in this country and its dis- 
posal at auction in 1904 has long remained a standard 
for the value of American engravings. 

Mr. Carson was elected a member of this Society in 
1924. He presented at the April, 1927 meeting a 
paper entitled ‘‘The Common Origin of the Middle 
Colonies,” a contribution rather notable in that it was 
delivered orally, over half an hour in length and filled 
with an array of facts and dates, without hesitation or 
a single change of wording or reference to any notes. 
Mr. Carson was deeply interested in the welfare of the 
Society, and frequently contributed to its funds, being 
especially anxious to see the collections completed by 
the purchase of necessary volumes. 

M. R. R. 


JOHN WHITTEMORE FARWELL 


John Whittemore Farwell of Boston, who was 
elected a member of this Society in April, 1915, was 
born at Waltham, April 17, 1843 and died in Boston, 
October 7, 1929. He was the son of Nathaniel Whitte- 
more and Eliza (Fletcher) Farwell and eighth in 
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descent from Henry Farwell of Boston, England, who 
with wife Olive and two children, emigrated to 
America in 1636 and settled at Chelmsford, Mass. 
Mr. Farwell received a public school education and 
entered Tufts College in the class of 1866, but did not 
graduate. Fifty years later, in 1916, on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the graduation of his class, he was 
given by Tufts the degree of Bachelor of Letters as of 
the class of 1866. He was connected during his whole 
life with the bleachery branch of the cotton industry, 
beginning in his father’s bleachery at Lewiston, Me. 
and continuing in those at Somersworth, N. H.., 
Lisbon, Me., and Lawrence, Mass. Of these several 
mills and of others in Maine and Rhode Island he 
became, after his father’s death in 1886, a leading and 
often a controlling officer. He also became actively 
interested in banking and insurance, being a director in 
several corporations in these lines. In early life he 
gave considerable time to political affairs and served 
in the City Council and School Committee of Lewiston 
and, for a year each, in the legislatures of Maine and 
Massachusetts as representative. He afterwards was 
much concerned in the education of women and was, 
at the time of his death, a trustee of Wellesley College, 
to the welfare of which he was much devoted. 

In later life, Mr. Farwell became much interested in 
the collecting of Americana, especially with relation to 
the early history of New England, and succeeded in 
accumulating a large and valuable library of which one 
of the chief features was the collection of early maps. 
After his election to this Society he took pleasure in 
responding to calls for assistance in adding to its 
collections and several important additions to its news- 
papers are due to his liberality. He was also a gen- 
erous contributor to other requests by the Society for 
financial aid. His final bequest of five thousand 
dollars in his will is an additional testimony to the great 
interest he took in fostering the Society’s work. 

He was a member of many other historical societies, 
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in all of which he took an active interest. He married, 
May 8, 1870, Ruby Frances Howe who died at Boston, 
November 20, 1923. They had no children. 

W. L. 


JAMES BENJAMIN WILBUR 


James Benjamin Wilbur, a member of the Council of 
the Society since 1921, died in New York City on 
April 28, 1929, a few days after he had returned from a 
four months’ trip to Europe. He was born in Cleve- 
land, November 11, 1856, the son of James Benjamin 
Wilbur and Lauretta Welch. After an education in 
the public schools of Cleveland, he entered immediate- 
ly into business life, serving as a cashier of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
from 1876 to 1882. In 1884 he removed to Colorado 
where from 1885 to 1890 he was engaged in ranching 
and banking. He then organized the Royal Trust 
Company of Chicago, acting as president from 1896 to 
1909. When this company was merged with the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Mr. Wilbur retired 
and removed to Manchester, Vt., where he developed 
one of the most beautiful country estates in New 
England, and where he lived, except for trips to Europe 
and to the South in the winter, for the remainder of his 
life. In 1880 he married Carrie B. Hurd of New York, 
and had one son, James B. Wilbur, Jr. Mrs. Wilbur 
died in 1917. 

Soon after his removal to Vermont, Mr. Wilbur be- 
came much interested in book collecting and in histori- 
cal research. He began to acquire early and rare 
Vermont books and soon built up a remarkable collec- 
tion of literature relating to that State, including the 
leading books of State and local history, many examples 
of eighteenth century Vermont printing and what was 
probably the best existing collection of early Vermont 
laws. There were many fields into which he did not 
enter, such as newspapers, almanacs and nineteenth 
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century material which was not historical. In com- 
prehensiveness his collection did not equal the great 
Vermont library gathered by Mr. Matt B. Jones of 
Boston, but his success in acquiring the very rare and 
early items was unquestioned. 

This keen concern in Vermont collecting led to his 
becoming interested in the career of Ira Allen, whom 
he considered the real father of Vermont and whose 
life he soon came to realize had been much neglected 
by historians. Everywhere he sought for material, 
printed and manuscript, relating to Ira Allen, and 
he ransacked archives in Canada, England, France and 
this country for new data. For ten years he worked 
unflaggingly on the preparation of a real biography of 
his hero and in 1928 he issued from the press of 
Houghton Mifflin Co., the “‘ Life of Ira Allen, Founder 
of Vermont,”’ in two large volumes of over 1100 pages 
filled with documents of the highest importance to the 
history of the State and its founding. Fortunate it 
was that he was able to live to see this work printed, 
over which he had labored solong. Without historical 
training and schooled almost exclusively in business, 
he succeeded at the age of seventy in producing a work 
of the highest historical value, by uniting a keen 
sagacity of judgment with an indomitable will to un- 
earth every fact and document which bore on the 
subject of his quest. 

Mr. Wilbur’s chief Vermont interest centered in the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington. A believer in 
advanced education, he was particularly attracted to 
this college because Ira Allen was its founder. Mr. 
Wilbur first presented the college in 1921 with a statue 
of Ira Allen which was placed in the front campus; 
this was followed in 1925 by his gift of the Ira Allen 
Chapel, one of the most beautiful of New England 
college buildings, with a bell tower 170 feet high. His 
crowning gift came through a trust established by his 
will, whereby the University was left a sum which 
eventually will amount to about three million dollars. 
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In 1925 the University granted to Mr. Wilbur, in 
recognition of his attainments, the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

In 1923 Mr. Wilbur became much interested in the 
Library of Congress and in the development of its 
resources for making photostats of American docu- 
ments in the possession of other libraries. He also was 
the leading factor in the establishment of the Trust 
Fund Board which was created in 1925 to hold and 
administer funds given or bequeathed to the Library 
of Congress. Upon this Board Mr. Wilbur was the 
first appointed member, being installed for the initial 
term of five years. Also to the fund he made a con- 
tribution of $100,000. 

Mr. Wilbur’s researches a few years ago led him into 
touch with eastern historical societies. It was the 
American Antiquarian Society to which he first turned 
for help in 1919, and in October of that year he sent to 
the Society his first gift, a copy of the very rare news- 
paper, ‘‘The Herald of Freedom” published at Bethel, 
Conn., in 1832 by P. T. Barnum. In 1920 he was 
elected a member of this Society and the following year 
was chosen a member of the Council. From his first 
connection with the Society, he stimulated its desire to 
increase its endorsed funds and to enlarge its income. 
He always said that a national collecting society with 
the prestige and usefulness of the Antiquarian Society 
should have no trouble in enlisting support if it would 
only make its wants known. He himself set an exam- 
ple by giving liberally to guarantee and building funds 
in 1921-1927 and in 1928 he made a gift of $100,000, 
the largest single gift ever made to the Society by a 
living donor. He was a constant donor to the Library, 
his most important single gift being his remarkable set 
of eighteenth century New Hampshire laws and legis- 
lative journals. He was a conscientious attendant at 
the meetings and in October 1921 read a paper on ‘‘The 
Making of the Republic of Vermont, the Fourteenth 
State.” 
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Mr. Wilbur was interested in several historical 
societies. He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts; he was a member and also on the governing 
boards of the Vermont Historical Society and the New 
York Historical Society, to which two last societies he 
bequeathed $100,000 each. He was an active working 
force for improvement of conditions in every organiza- 
tion with which he was connected. His energy was 
unbounded and his suggestions constructive. Few 
persons of wealth in recent years have shown a greater 
interest in historical societies and in methods of his- 
torical research than Mr. Wilbur. He had large 
means, with which he accomplished something of 


permanent service to American scholarship. 
C. S. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1929, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBer 1, 1929 
Capital bearing interest: 


Cash on deposit $6,003 . 16 
Public Funds 49,152.15 
Railroad Bonds 115,535 .02 
Public Utility Bonds 217,893 .50 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 18,493.75 
Bank Stocks 11,350.00 
Railroad Stocks 52,450.05 
Public Utility Stocks 109,450 .33 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 44,714.00 
Mortgages 11,600 .00 

Total $636,641 .96 

Library Building and land 291,379.19 

Total Net Assets $928,021.15 


There has been a slight change in our mortgage loans, that of 
W. A. Beaudette for $4,500.00 having been paid. 


The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 
$50 New York, New Haven & Hartford 314’s 1956 
$5,000 Tide Water Power Company 5)4’s 1945 
4 shares Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred) 
6 shares Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company 
(Common) 
235 shares Haiku Pineapple Company Limited (7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred) 
40 shares Worcester Electric Light Company 
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The following securities were bought or acquired during the 


year: 


$5,000 Alleghany Corporation 5’s 1949 
5,000 Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 5’s 1954 
2,000 Kansas Gas & Electric Company 6’s 1952 
5,000 Kings County Elevated Railroad Company 4’s 1949 
5,000 Manitoba Power Company Limited 514’s 1951 
5,000 Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 5’s 1978 
10,000 New York Steam Corporation 6’s 1947 
3,000 Ohio Power Company 5’s 1952 
5,000 Rio Grande Western Railway Company 4’s 1939 
5,000 St. Louis, San Francisco Railway Company 4)4’s 1978 
5,000 St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line Railroad Company 
4146's 1941 
10,000 Southern Pacific Company 414’s 1969 
5,000 Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries Limited 514’s 
1949 
10,000 Union Electric Light & Power Company of Illinois 
1954 
5,000 Utah Light & Traction Company 5’s 1944 
50 shares American Founders Corporation (6% Cumula- 
tive First Preferred, Convertible Allotment Certificates, 
Series D) 
30 shares Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company (Common) 
47 shares Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred) 
2 shares Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company (Common) 
50 shares Boston Wharf Company (Common) 
50 shares Commonwealth Power Corporation (6% Pre- 
ferred) 
2 shares Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Company (Com- 
mon) 
15 shares Haverhill Electric Company (Common) 
50 shares Long Island Lighting Company (6% Cumulative 
Preferred Series B) 
50 shares Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cumulative 
Preferred) 
200 shares Pacific Gas & Electric Company (6% First Pre- 
ferred) 
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50 shares Queens Borough Gas & Electric Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred) 
50 shares Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation (6% Pre- 


ferred Series D) 
50 shares Shell Union Oil Corporation (544% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred) 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $92.16 
from the James Lyman Whitney Estate. The following amounts 
totaling $1,500 have been credited to the General Fund: 


George 8. Eddy $500 .00 
Grenville Kane 250.00 
Thomas B. Lawler 500 .00 
John M. Woolsey 250.00 


The Isaiah Thomas Fund has been established by a contribution 
of $5,000 from Frances Crocker Sloane. 

The Charles F. Washburn Fund has been increased by bequest 
of $5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. 

The James B. Wilbur Fund has been established by gift of 
$100,000 from James B. Wilbur. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $1,060.35 by sale 
of duplicates. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $500 from Charles H. 
Taylor and $350 from Emily E. F. Skeel for specific purposes, 
and the following amounts totaling $9,290.12 for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


William E. Benjamin $7,000 .00 
William K. Bixby Trust Fund 190.12 
Henry W. Cunningham 500 .00 
George 8. Eddy 600 . 00 
George A. Plimpton 500 .00 
Lemuel A. Welles 500.00 

$9,290.12 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, 
Treasurer 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest Oct. 1, 1928 $513,852.32 
Principal received since Oct. 1, 1928 
Income added to principal 
Andrew McF. Davis Fund....... $490.29 
James Lyman Whitney Estate . . . 92.16 $582.45 
Gifts to General Fund............. 1,500.00 
Gifts to Charles F. Washburn Fund. 5,000.00 
Gifts to Isaiah Thomas Fund ...... 5,000 .00 
Gifts to James B. Wilbur Fund... .. 100,000 .00 
Gifts to Purchasing Fund.......... 1,060.35 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund........ 10,140.12 122,700.47 
Profit & Loss 
Profit by Sale 
Tide Water Power Company 5)4’s 
$275.00 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way 6% Cumulative Preferred 70.34 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
Worcester Electric Light Company7,118 .00 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
248 .63 
Engineers Public Service Com- 
pany $5 Convertible Preferred 


Kine 31.59 
Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light 

7.50 
Haverhill Electric Company 


National Shawmut Bank (rights). 116.80 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


14.19 
United States Steel Company 
Common (rights)............ 1,848.57 
Loss by Sale 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company 3)4’s 
21.00 
Haiku Pineapple Company Lim- 
ited 7% Cumulative Preferred . 103.87 
124.87 
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Net increase to principal from Profit 
Total Net Increase to Capital. ..... $133,028.74 
938,260.25 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund. . . . 5,657.12 
Expended from Profit & Loss......... 2,928.00 
Expended from Purchasing Fund..... 1,653 . 98 
10,239.10 
Principal October 1, 1929............ 928,021.15 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Income from Investments.................-. $27,935.63 
Income from James B. Wilbur Gift.......... 1,000.00 
Income from Sale of Publications............ 763.72 29.699.35 
From Special Gifts Fund to Expenditures.... 4,877.12 ‘ 
From Profit & Loss to Expenditures. ........ 2,928.00 7,805.12 
37,504.47 
EXPENDITURES 
Income carried to Principal................ 490.29 
865.31 
Heat, Light and Telephone................. 2,042.63 
Books (General Fund) ........... $4,919.40 
Books (Special Gifts Fund)....... 5,273.17 
Books (Profit and Loss) .......... 2,048.47 12,241.04 
1,257.00 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement. . . 1,600.00 
Total Expenditures. 37,504.47 
ASSETS 
Capital bearing Interest: 
6,003. 16 | 
Real Estate (Library Building and land)... .. 291,379.19 
Principal October 1, 1929................ $928,021.15 
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ConDITION OF THE FunD ACCOUNTS 
Income Expended 
Fund Title Principal 1929 1929 
21—Bookbinding.............. 7,500.00 399.04 399.04 
92-Publishing................ 32,001.91 1,702.69 1,702. 69 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... 23,000.00 1,223.74 1,223.74 
94-Levi Lincoln. 9,500.00 505 . 46 505. 46 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas ...... 1,000.00 53.21 53.21 
26-Joseph A. Tenney.......... 5,000.00 266.03 266.03 
27-Ebenezer Alden............ 1,000.00 53.21 53.21 
28-Samuel F. Haven.......... 3,500.00 186.22 186.22 
29-George Chandler........... 5,500.00 292.63 292.63 
30-Francis H. Dewey......... 10,425.00 554.67 554.67 
31-George E. Ellis............ 17,500.00 931.10 931.10 
32-John & Eliza Davis......... 4,900.00 260.71 260.71 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr....... 104,348.39 5,551.95 5,551.95 
1,631.73 121.49 121.49 
35-Charles F. Washburn....... 20,000.00 1,019.78 1,019.78 
36-James F. Hunnewell........ 5,000.00 266.03 266.03 
37-Special Gifts.............. 4,600.00 396.05 396.05 
38-Eliza D. Dodge............ 3,000.00 159.62 159. 62 
39-James L. Whitney.......... 1,614.80 92.16 92.16 
40-Samuel A. Green........... 5,000.00 266.03 266.03 
41—Andrew McF. Davis........ 10,000. 00 505.97 505.97 
42—Nathaniel Paine .......... 38,134.42 2,028 . 98 2,028 . 98 
43-Bernard C. Steiner......... 1,000.00 53.21 53.21 
44-Charles A. Chase.......... 5,000.00 266.03 266.03 
45-Henry R. Wagner.......... 29,870.00 1,589.26 1,589.26 
46-Isaiah Thomas............ 5,000 .00 243 .86 243 .86 
47-James B. Wilbur .......... 100,000 .00 1,773.53 1,773.53 
$625,701.83 $29,791.51 $29,791.51 
STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity VALUE 
Pusiic Funps: 
The Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland..... 5% Feb., 1937 $3,000 $2,928.75 
Kingdom of Norway... ... 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 4,103.00 
City of Bergen, Norway ... 8 Nov., 1945 3,000 2,940.00 
City of Montreal.......... 5 Nov., 1930 3,000 2,797.50 


City of Trondhjem, Norway 544 May, 1957 


5,000 4,912.50 
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City of Winnipeg. ....... 6 Oct., 
Com’ Ith of Australia ..... 5 July, 
Province of Ontario. ..... 5% Jan., 


414 Sept., 
RaILRoaDs: 
Alleghany Corporation...5 June, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
4 July, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
4 Oct., 
Boston & Maine......... 5 Feb., 
Chicago, Burlington & 
4 July, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois5 May, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 
Chicago, Indiana & 


4 Jan., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Feb., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 8t. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Jan., 
Illinois Central.......... 3% July, 


Illinois Central & Chicago, 
St.Louis & New Orleans5 Dec., 


Kansas City Terminal....4 Jan., 
Missouri Pacific......... 5 Nov., 
New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 
New York, New Haven & 

6 Jan., 


New York, New Haven & 
& Hartford (Harlem 


River—Port Chester)...4 May, 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 July, 


Rio Grande Western... .. 4 July, 
St. Louis, San Francisco.444 Mar., 
St. Paul & Kansas City 


41% Feb., 
Southern Indiana....... 4 Feb., 
Southern Pacific........ May, 


Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 


1946 


1937 


1953 


1949 


1995 


1995 
1940 


1949 
1951 
1934 
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$4,000 $3,970.00 
12,000 11,910.00 
2,000 2,040.00 


16,000 13,550.40 


5,000 
1,000 


4,000 
5,000 


5,000 
4,800 
1,000 


5,000 .00 
885.00 


3,096.75 
4,593.00 


5,000.00 
4,152.02 
940.00 


1956 12,000 10,920.00 


1975 


2000 
1952 


1963 
1960 
1978 
2013 


1948 


1954 
2047 
1938 
1956 
1956 
1939 
1978 


1941 
1951 
1969 
1942 


4,400 


1,600 
2,000 


2,000 


4,214.50 


1,546.00 
2,000.00 


2,010.00 


15,000 12,975.00 


5,000 
5,000 


2,500 


4,835.00 
4,725.00 


2,369.00 


10,000 10,000.00 


2,000 
3,000 
5,000 

500 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
2,000 
10,000 
2,000 


1,930.00 
2,970.00 


} 5,000.00 


4,375.00 
4,253.75 


4,550.00 
2,000.00 
9,195.00 


2,000. 00 


[Oct., 


$49,152.15 


115,535.02 


= 
| 
— 
i= | 
___|| | 


Pusiic UTILITIES: 


Alabama Power Company 5 
Alabama Water Service 


Cedars Rapids Manufac- 
turing & Power Co 
Detroit Edison Company 5 
Detroit Edison Company 5 
Eastern Utilities 


Gatineau Power 
Georgia Power Company .5 
Great Northern Power 


Illinois Power & Light 


Indiana Service Corpora- 


Jersey Central Power & 
Light Company 
Kansas Gas & Electric 
Kings County Elevated 
Railroad Company... 
Manitoba Power Company 
Montreal Light, Heat 
& Power Company, 
Lachine Power 


New England Gas & Elec- 
tric Association 


June, 


Jan., 
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$5,000 


3,000 
6,000 
1,000 
2,000 
8,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 


7,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,000 


5,000 


5,000 
8,000 


5,000 


5,000 


$4,475.00 


2,872. 50 
5,460.00 

800.00 
2,000.00 
7,960.00 
4,800.00 
4,925.00 
4,800.00 
4,750.00 


4,931.25 
4,875.00 


6,720.00 
4,887.50 
5,820.00 
5,850.00 
4,937 . 50 
2,064.00 
4,060 .00 


4,960 .00 


4,650.00 
7,920.00 
4,950.00 


4,950.00 
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Appalachian Power Com- 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 
ElectricCo............5 Jan., 1939 
Boston Elevated Railway 
Company............4 May, 1935 
Boston Elevated Railway 
Company.............4% Oct., 1937 
Jan., 1953 
Jan., 1933 
July, 1940 
Mar., 1954 
ver, 
Mar., 1967 
Company.............6 Feb., 1935 
Corporation..........5 Dec., 1956 
Iowa Public Service 
Company.............5 June, 1957 
Feb., 1945 
| Mar., 1952 
Aug., 1949 
4 Jan, 1951 
| Apr., 1933 
Narragansett Electric 
Company.............5 Jan., 1957 
| 107 om 
' New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice, 60s June, 1955 
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New York Central Electric 


Corporation.......... 5% Mar., 1950 
New York Steam Corpora- 

Niagara Falls Power 

Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc.......... 5 July, 1955 
Northern States Power 

5 Apr., 1941 
Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 1952 
Ohio Public Service 

5 Sept., 1954 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company....... 5 May, 1952 
Public Service Company of 

wank 5% Sept., 1954 
San Diego Water Supply 

5 Nov., 1955 
Southern California Edison 

5 Nov., 1939 


Southern Pacific Golden 


Gate Ferries, Limited...5% Apr., 1949 


Tennessee Electric Power 


5 June, 1956 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company....... 5 May, 1944 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

5% Jan., 1954 
United Power & Light 

Corp. of Kansas....... 5 Feb., 1947 
Utah Light & Traction 

5 Oct., 1944 
Virginia Electric & Power 

5 Oct., 1955 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company...... 5% Dec., 1955 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 

& Power Company, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin......5 May, 1944 


$5,000 
10,000 
4,000 
7,000 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,000 
5,000 
6,000 


2,000 


10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


6,000 


5,000 


$5,000.00 
10,412.50 
3,500.00 
6,730.00 


4,300.00 
4,833.25 


4,675.00 
4,725.00 
4,975.00 
5,050.00 

920.00 
4,937.50 
5,865.00 


2,000.00 


10,125.00 
4,950.00 
4,590.00 
4,912.50 


6,000.00 


4,975.00 


[Oct., 


217,893. 50 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated. ...... 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Ellicott Square Company 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Second International Secur- 
ities Corporation....... 5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
United States Rubber 
exes 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 18,493.75 
Total Bonds $401,074.42 
Par Boox 
STOCKS VALUE VALUB 
BANKS: 
60 National Shawmut Bank of Boston.. $1,500 $3,075.00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
41 Worcester Bank & Trust Company. . 4,100 5,600 .00 
8 Worcester County National Bank... 400 __875.00 11,350.00 
RaILROADS: 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred) . . 5,000 4,777.13 
30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)...... 3,000 5,580 .00 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 3,797.28 
8 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common) 800 627.21 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad.......... 900 1,080.00 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference) .......... 600 600.00 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A). ..........00. 5,000 5,000. 00 
5 Great Northern Railway Company. . . 500 320.00 
9New London Northern Railroad 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (Common)............. 7,800 8,620.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Jersey)..... 3,500 3,350.00 
17 Pennsylvania Railroad Company. ... . 850 612.18 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Prior Preference)........... 5,000 4,991.25 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred) .......... 5,000 5,018.75 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred) ...... 5,000 4,266.25 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
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Pousuic UTILITIEs: 
50 Alabama PowerCompany($5 Preferred) No Par 
65 American Telephone & Telegraph 


$6,500 
50 Commonwealth Power Corporation 


50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York ($5 Cumulative Preferred)... No Par 
75 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 

Power Company of Baltimore 


(5% Cumulative Preferred A)..... 7,500 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred)............ 5,000 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

(6% Cumulative Preferred)....... 5,000 
25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred)........ No Par 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 750 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

65 Haverhill Electric Company ......... 1,625 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 

Preferred Series B).............. No Par 


50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred,Series B) 5,000 
50 Massachusetts Gas Company (4% Cu- 


mulative Preferred) ............. 5,000 

50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cu- 
mulative Preferred) ............. No Par 

13 New England Telephone & Telegraph 
1,300 

50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)........ Ne Par 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% First Preferred) ............ 5,000 

50 Public Service Electric & Gas (6% Cu- 
mulative Preferred).............. 5,000 


50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred) 5,000 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D) ......... 5,000 

100 Southern California Edison Company 
(54%4%Cumulative Preferred,SeriesC) 2,500 

125 United Gas Improvement Company 


$4,862.50 
6,438.50 
5,137.50 


5,062. 50 


7,500.00 
4,975.00 
5,437.50 


2,493.75 
1,198.68 


832.65 
2,225.00 


5,512. 50 
5,237. 50 
3,785.00 
5,000.00 
1,290.50 
5,193.75 
5,480.00 
5,506. 25 
4,987. 50 
5,018.75 


2,525.00 


13,750.00 


[Oct., 


109,450.33 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

50 American Founders Corporation (6% 
Cumulative First Preferred Con- 
vertible Allotment Certificates, 


50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843.75 


50 Boston Wharf Company (Common). . 5,000 5,300 .00 
24 Insurance Company of North America 240 586.25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737 . 50 
8 Pullman Incorporated.............. No Par 351.50 
50 Shell Union Oil Corporation (544% 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred) . 5,000 4,900 .00 
100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumu- 


lative Preferred) 10,000 8,645.00 
5 United States Envelope Company 

(7% Cumulative Preferred). ...... 500 475.00 

50 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). ..... 5,000 6,862.50 44,714.00 
Total Stocks $217,964.38 

Morrcace Loans 

1,500.00 

8,000 .00 $11,600.00 

Estate 
$291,379.19 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1929, have been 
examined by Nelson P. Wood, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. : 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) Homer GaGgE, 
DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 
Auditors 
October 1, 1929. 


_ 
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correct. 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 


1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 


American Antiquarian Society 


[Oct., 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1929 

I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1929, and find same to be 


(Signed) Netson P. Woop, 
Accountant 


Contrisutors or $500 AND MORE TO THE SOCIETY’s 
INVESTED FunpDs 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............ 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 
Edward L. Davis, 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)..... 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000) ......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000)... 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge............ 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............ 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)....... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester................. 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) .......... 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston... 
Chartes H. Dawin, Worcester... 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, 


| 
$23,152 
500 
500 
21,545 
1,700 
1858, 1868 1,040 
1868 500 
1,100 
500 
10,600 
500 
1,000 
1,100 
5,000 
1882 1,000 ] 
1884 500 
1886, 1899 10,000 
1907 235,000 
1889 2,000 
1895 10,000 
1900 1,000 
1900, 1917 6,000 
1900-1920 8,000 
1905 4,840 
1907 1,000 
1909 2,000 
1910 5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1929.] 


1910-1929 
1911 
1911, 1919 
1912 
1912, 1913 
1913 


1928 
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A. George Bullock, Worcester. .................. $2,000 
William B. Weeden, Providence, R.I. ............ 500 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester................... 2,500 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 1,000 
1,000 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester..................... 1,000 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.).. . 1,615 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.................... 2,500 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 5,100 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York................. 5,000 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 1,000 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.................. 1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............... 1,000 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y................ 1,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 38,123 
John W. Farwell, 1,000 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore... ... 1,000 
Jerome R. George, Worcester.................... 2,500 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester..................... 2,500 
William B. Scofield, Worcester.................. 1,000 
George F. Fuller, Worcester..................... 5,000 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 2,500 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester.................... 1,000 
Charles L. Allen, Worcester..................... 1,000 
William T. Forbes, Worcester................... 500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 2,500 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston ................. 750 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill. ................ 500 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 500 
Charles H. Taylor, Boston ...................... 750 
Mrs. Waldo Lincoln, Worcester.................. 2,500 
Mr. Waldo Lincoln, Worcester................... 2,500 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester................... 5,625 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester................ 10,000 
Paul B. Morgan, 5,000 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester ................... 5,625 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester ........ 5,000 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester ................... 10,000 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................. 5,625 


Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 5,000 


| 
| 
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George Crompton, Worcester................... $1,500 

George S. Barton, Worcester.................... 1,000 

Charles M. Thayer, Worcester .................. 1,000 

Clarence 8. Brigham, Worcester................. 5,000 

Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 5,000 

Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 29,870 

James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................ 100,000 

Carnegie Corporation of New York.............. 7,500 
1929 George S. Eddy, New York..................... 500 

Thomas B. Lawler, New York............. ica 500 

Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy)... ..... 5,000 

Frances Crocker Sloane, New York ............. 5,000 

ContrIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE BurILpiIne Funp, 1920-1925 

Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn....................... 500 
Clarence S. Brigham, 500 
Henry W. Cunningham, 2,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
William G. Mather, Cleveland, 3,000 
John McK. Merriam, Framingham.......................... 500 
2,000 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester... 3,500 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. 1,000 
1,000 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester... . 1,500 
1,000 


Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester... 1,100 
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Revisep List or Funps. 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. In 1927 
amounted to $35,000, and made part of ‘General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called ‘Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. In 1927 amounted 
to $17,000 and made part of ‘‘ General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Amounted in 1928 to $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Amounted in 1928 to $32,000. 

“Tsaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Amounted in 1928 to $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called ‘Levi Lincoln Fund.” Amounted in 1928 to 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Amounted in 1928 to $1,000. 


“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. Amounted in 1928 to $5,000, when it was 
called the “Joseph A. Tenney Fund.” 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. Amounted in 1928 to $1,000, when it was called 
the “ Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the ‘Samuel F. Haven Fund.’”’ Amounted in 
1928 to $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Amounted in 1928 to $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Amounted in 1928 to 
$10,425. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Amounted to $17,500 in 1928. 


“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MceF. Davis. Amounted in 1928 to $4,900. 


“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650, when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348, when it was 
called “‘Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000, 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Amounted in 1928 to $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Amounted in 1928 to $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted to $33,550 in 1927, when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 


“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Amounted in 1928 to $3,000. 


— 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Amounted in 1928 to $1,615. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Amounted in 1928 to $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Amounted in 1928 to $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Amounted in 1928 to $38,134. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Amounted in 1928 to $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Amounted in 1928 to $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,”’ established in 1927 by gift of 
$29,870 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.’”’ Amounted in 
1928 to $170,675. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


HE accessions of the year, shown in tabular form, 
are as follows: 


Bound volumes 8356 
Pamphlets 9204 
Engravings, maps, mss.,ete. 1855 
Unbound newspapers 2620 


The number of bound volumes now in the Library 
is 179,259 and of pamphlets 288,224, a total of 467,483 
titles. 

The yearly accessions have been rather larger than 
usual, due to retaining the average of many purchases 
and gifts, to a large purchase of 344 Western County 
histories, to the gift from the Essex Institute of 1962 
directories and to a considerable increase in the pur- 
chase of first editions. Certain members of the Society, 
such as Chief Justice Rugg, Henry W. Cunningham, 
Grenville H. Norcross, Waldo Lincoln, Herbert E. 
Lombard and T. Hovey Gage have continued to send 
to the Library the currently issued reports of institu- 
tions, periodicals and the ephemeral pamphlet litera- 
ture of the day, and many members, whose names will 
be found in the list of Donors, have sent either their 
own publications or other contributions of value. 
From J. 8. Wesby and Sons of Worcester, the Library 
has continued to receive a large mass of books and 
pamphlets representing a fair share of the local publi- 
cations issued during the year. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Lemuel A. Welles, a 
recently elected member, the Society has received the 
records of the anti-trust case of the Government 
against the American Can Company, in twenty vol- 
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umes, and against the United States Steel Company, 
in twenty-eight volumes. Since these records are of 
the highest historical and economic value, and ,were 
printed in only a few copies for those connected with 
the cases, the Society is exceedingly glad to have 
them for permanent preservation and use. Mr. 
Welles’s interest in the Society has also been evidenced 
by his generous gifts to our funds. 

Another gift of high historical importance is the 
collection of New Hampshire laws and senate and 
house journals, extending in almost complete form 
from 1716 to 1800, received through the bequest of the 
late James Benjamin Wilbur. This fine gift, from one 
who always had the concerns of the Society near to his 
heart, puts our collection of New Hampshire laws on a 
par with those of the other New England States, and 
strengthens our New Hampshire material in the one 
field in which it was previously poorly represented. 

Considerable work has been given to the arranging 
of the material which was so generously presented to 
the Society by the family of our late member, Ben- 
jamin Thomas Hill. A total of 576 Worcester por- 
traits, 355 American portraits and 1053 Worcester 
views have been specially mounted and added to our 
photographic collection. Each print has been properly 
marked and the Society’s assemblage of Worcester 
views and portraits has now been termed the “ Ben- 
jamin Thomas Hill Collection.” There is still much 
work to do in arranging the remainder of Mr. Hill’s 
literary possessions, which are of high value to this 
Society. He was an industrious and indefatigable 
collector and it is a pleasure to realize that his work 
will be permanently preserved in this Library, in 
which he always took the keenest interest. 

Newspapers as usual have formed a large part of the 
yearly accessions. Several files of exceeding impor- 
tance have been secured, notably a file of the New 
Orelans Picayune from 1843 to 1857 and of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger from 1841 to 1875. Always 
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strong in the early newspapers and reasonably well 
represented in the files of the last sixty years, our 
greatest need seems to be for the files of the middle 
nineteenth century, a period when the Society ap- 
parently was not aware of the advisability of procuring 
important newspapers at the time of their publication. 
We have had use for these particular New Orleans and 
Philadelphia files many times, and their acquisition 
fills a real need. 

The most interesting newspaper obtained, however, 
and one of the longest and scarcest early files found by 
us in recent years, is the Carlisle Gazette extending 
from 1787 to 1817. This remarkable series of volumes 
was published at Carlisle, Penn., through the entire 
period of thirty years by George Kline, who was one of 
the most capable editors in the country. His paper 
was one of the earliest to be published west of Phila- 
delphia and was one of the important journals of the 
period, largely because the editor saw the value of 
western news and inserted in his paper many stories of 
Indian attacks and uprisings, and many incidents 
regarding the growth of small western towns, such as 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Detroit. The ratification of 
the United States Constitution by Pennsylvania, the 
Presidential election of 1788 and of the next thirty 
years, the disputes between the Federalists and the 
Republicans, the duel between Hamilton and Burr, 
the battles of the War of 1812, all can be traced in this 
newspaper file in the most graphic way. Such files as 
these come up for sale once in a lifetime and never 
could be secured out of the small book income pos- 
sessed by this Society. Had it not been for the kindly 
generosity of a fellow member, Mr. William E. 
Benjamin, of New York, we should not have been 
able to secure it, and to Mr. Benjamin the Library 
expresses its indebtedness. As has been stated in 
previous Reports of the Librarian, the income for 
book purchase falls considerably short of allowing us to 
complete our collections when the opportunity offers, 
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and only through gifts from such members as Mr. 
Benjamin, Mr. Welles, Mr. George A. Plimpton, Mr. 
Henry W. Cunningham and Mr. George 8. Eddy, all of 
whom have contributed to this purpose during the past 
year, could we have succeeded in taking advantage of 
such opportunities. 

Although many newspapers, both in bound volumes 
and unbound issues, have been acquired, the following 
is a list of the more important files: 


PorTLAND, NORTHERN PIONEER, 1848 
Exeter, News Letter, 1835-1845 
MANCHESTER, REPRESENTATIVE, 1841-1842 
Boston, AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 1829 
Boston, MorninGc CHRONICLE, 1844 
CHARLESTOWN, FRANKLIN Monitor, 1819 
CHARLESTOWN, Spirit oF Inquiry, 1833-1834 
DepuaM, CoLuMBIAN Minerva, 1799 
Hartrorp, Connecticut Mrrror, 1814-1816 
Wrinpsor, VERMONT JOURNAL, 1784-1785 
Hupson, NorTHERN Wuia, 1815-1816 

New York Cu1pper, 1870-1871 

New York, SHamrock, 1811-1812 

New York, Miuitary Monitor, 1812-1813 
NEWARK, CENTINEL OF FREEDOM, 1800-1827 
TRENTON, STATE GAZETTE, 1850, 1852 
CaRLISLE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER, 1833-1836 
Car.is_e Gazetre, 1787-1817 

GettyspurG, REPUBLICAN ComPILER, 1819 
HarrissurG, Keystone, 1848-1851 
PHILADELPHIA, Democratic Press, 1814 
PHILADELPHIA, Pusiic Lepaer, 1841-1875 
WESTCHESTER, CHESTER FEDERALIST, 1813-1816 
BaLTImMorRE, AMERICAN, 1801 

BautimoreE Dairy Repository, 1792-1793 
New ORELANS Picayune, 1843-1857 


Many additions have been made to the collection of 
first editions, or American literature of the last one 
hundred years. Over one thousand volumes have 
been acquired during the year, nearly all through pur- 
chase and obtained by examination of catalogues and 
quotations from scores of book-dealers. This has been 
made largely possible through the financial aid given 
to the Library by Mrs. Emily E. F. Skeel, whose con- 
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tinued interest in the collection has encouraged us to 
continue to build it up. The Society now has 3350 
titles of American first editions, about one-third of the 
total number in the field which we attempt to cover. 

Among miscellaneous additions which should be 
mentioned in this report are Verger’s rare emblematic 
engraving of 1796, the ‘‘ Triumph of Liberty,” the gift 
of Mr. Charles A. Place; Revere’s masonic engraving 
of St. Peter’s Lodge of Newburyport, obtained through 
purchase; and a newly discovered Nathaniel Hurd 
bookplate of William Hubbard, presented by Charles 
E. Goodspeed, who has also contributed many other 
rare items to help fill in our collections. From Mrs. 
Livingston Cushing of Colorado Springs, the Society 
has received twenty-six Isaiah Thomas documents, 
nearly all various revisions of his will and schedules of 
his legacies. Another gift from a descendant of Isaiah 
Thomas, and one especially valued because unsolicited 
and unthought of, was a contribution of $5000 to our 
invested funds from Mrs. Frances Crocker Sloane of 
New York. 

In October 1920 Dr. Nichols wrote for the Pro- 
ceedings an article on the Descendants of Isaiah 
Thomas, basing his information for the early period 
upon an elaborate account of the family drawn up by 
Isaiah Thomas himself and included in his manu- 
scripts in the possession of this Society. 

Mr. George Parker Winship now brings to my 
attention that in the Harvard College Library is a 
copy of a family Bible owned by Isaiah Thomas and 
now descended to William G. Taussig of Belmont, 
Mass., who has deposited the volume there for safe- 
keeping. This Bible is the standard quarto Bible 
printed at Oxford in 1770 and bears on the title-page 
the autograph signature, ‘“‘Isaiah Thomas, 1773.” 
On the last page of the Book of Revelations is the 
manuscript entry: ‘‘This Bible was bought on Satur- 
day, August 31, 1771, by Isaiah Thomas, of John 
Langdon, Bookseller, of Boston.’’ On the blank leaf 
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opposite the title is written, ‘‘Not to be Sold. See 
overleaf.”’ This refers to the back of the title, on 
which is written, in Thomas’s hand: ‘‘I request that 
this Bible may be kept and preserved by my descend- 
dants of the male line.—Isaiah Thomas.” In later 
ink he has written: ‘‘As I have given my grandson 
Isaiah the old family Bible, I intend this for his 
brother William. ”’ 

Mr. Winship has kindly given to the Society photo- 
stats of all the pages in the Bible which contain manu- 
script genealogical entries. These are in Isaiah 
Thomas’s hand up to the time of his death and have 
been carried on by later descendants in one or two 
lines. Except in a few minor instances, none of the 
dates and facts differ from those given in Isaiah 
Thomas’s manuscript family genealogy or in Dr. 
Nichols’ account. The knowledge of this interesting 
Bible adds one more bit to our information regarding 
the founder of this Society. 

From the family of our late revered President, Dr. 
Charles L. Nichols, the Society has received the 
Nichols collection of Worcester books, pamphlets 
and manuscripts. This has aided notably in com- 
pleting our already fine collection of Worcester County 
material, especially adding to our early Worcester 
imprints and Isaiah Thomas juvenile publications. 
Not the least valuable part of this gift were the note- 
books and memoranda which Dr. Nichols had compiled 
in the preparation of his various Worcester bibli- 
ographies. Much of this has never been printed and 
here it will always remain, to be of service to those who 
pursue investigations in these subjects. Also from his 
children, Mrs. Caroline D. Gaskill, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Lincoln and Charles L. Nichols, Jr., as mentioned in 
the Council Report, we have received Dr. Nichols’s 
fine portrait, an expressive likeness painted in 1924 by 
Hildebrandt. In referring to these gifts, I cannot 
refrain from stating that Dr. Nichols’s untimely 
death has deprived the Society of a useful member 
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and a most loyal supporter. His constant assistance, 
given to every one of the Society’s undertakings, is 
sorely missed. More than all, and in this every 
member of the library staff joins, we miss his daily 
words of encouragement and cheer, his sympathetic 
understanding and his high ideals. 

Miss Harriet E. Clarke, of Worcester, has presented 
to the Society a number of eighteenth century pamph- 
lets and manuscripts written by Alfred Dwight Foster, 
her grandfather, by Hon. Dwight Foster, her great- 
grandfather and by other members of the Foster 
family. It was very fitting that this material should 
be in this Library which about ten years ago received 
on deposit from Alfred D. Foster the diary and letter- 
books of Dwight Foster, written during his term in 
Congress from 1793 to 1801, one of the most valuable 
series of documents in the Library. Miss Clarke also 
placed with the Society on loan a valuable collection 
of miniatures and silhouettes of various members of the 
Foster family, which collection is now on exhibition in 
one of the cases in the upper hall. 

The Society’s collection of American cookery books 
has received a notable addition in the gift from Mr. 
Waldo Lincoln of his own collection, unquestionably 
the largest in the country, and numbering 860 volumes, 
nearly all of the nineteenth century. ‘This collection, 
added to our own, gives the Society a total of 1047 
volumes. Mr. Lincoln’s bibliography of the subject, 
contributed by title at the meeting of the Society 
last April, has been issued in printed form in the 
Proceedings. 

From Mrs. Edwin A. Grosvenor of Amherst, 
daughter of Colonel Asa H. Waters, the Society has 
received what we needed from the literary contents 
of the Asa Waters house at Millbury, Mass. Among 
the valued material which we obtained to aid in com- 
pleting our collections, were over two hundred volumes 
of biography and general Americana, seventy early 
school-books, twenty-two volumes of sheet music, 
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many railroad reports, college documents and town 
reports, and forty maps and town plans. The most 
valued accession were the Asa Waters manuscripts 
consisting of about 750 letters and documents chiefly 
relating to the Waters manufacture of guns for the 
United States Government in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Added also were the papers col- 
lected by the late Henry A. Phillips, who married 
Florence E. Waters, daughter of Colonel Asa H. 
Waters, concerning the John Hancock house and 
family, of which he had made an exhaustive study. 
The Society is grateful to Mrs. Grosvenor for this gift, 
which was made with the generous consent of her sons, 
Gilbert Grosvenor of Washington and Edwin P. 
Grosvenor of New York. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor, as in previous years, has 
been the largest donor and the value of his gifts meas- 
ures as large as their bulk. Hundreds of volumes 
covering the range of subjects in which this Library is 
interested, have come from him—printing, journalism, 
first editions, New England history, early imprints, 
maps, manuscripts and engravings. He has continued 
to add to his lithograph collection, most of which was 
sent last year. About three hundred more prints 
have arrived this year and Mr. Taylor has also con- 
tinued to assume the cost of cataloguing the collection. 
So far 3490 cards have been made for lithographs in 
books and pamphlets and for separate prints. The 
lithographs remaining to be done, consist of 1387 pieces 
of sheet music and the cartoons and maps. It is a 
long and rather difficult task, involving the identifica- 
tion of lithographers through research in directories 
and the dating of prints by comparison of the street 
addresses of the houses of publication. But all the 
time given to this collection is well spent, as litho- 
graphs, with their spontaneity and nearness to the 
artist’s design, will always be the most studied of 
American graphic processes, valuable alike for their 
artistic quality as for their historical interest. 
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Among the many example of early American print- 
ing which Mr. Taylor has given to the Society, it is 
difficult to single out the titles of especial value to this 
Library. At least two, however, seem particularly 
to fit into a collection which was established by Isaiah 
Thomas, the greatest publisher of children’s books of 
his time. One is entitled ‘‘Tom Thumb’s Folio, or a 
new Play-Thing for little Boys and Girls, To which is 
prefixed, An abstract of the Life of Mr. Thumb, and 
an Historical account of the Wonderful Deeds to be 
performed. Together with some Anecdotes respect- 
ing Grumbo the Great Giant,’’ Boston: Printed and 
Sold by Nathaniel Coverly, 1783. This hitherto un- 
known edition seems to be the first American printing 
of this popular child’s book, following the Newbery & 
Carnan London edition of 1768, and preceding the 
Philadelphia 1786 and Worcester 1787 editions. 

The other title is “‘The Gentleman’s Pocket- 
Farrier; Shewing How to Use your Horse On a Journey 
and What Remedies are proper for Common Acci- 
dents, that may befal him on the Road,” Boston: 
Printed and Sold by N. Coverly, 1778. This popular 
work was first printed in this country at Philadelphia 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1735, and again at Williams- 
burgh in 1738. The 1778 issue, not previously 
known, seems to be the third time that it was pub- 
blished in America. Judging by Evans’s Bibliography 
it was the fourth title printed relating to the Horse, 
being preceded only by William Gibson’s ‘‘Farriers’ 
Dispensatory,’’ Philadelphia, 1724; ‘‘The Gentle- 
man’s Pocket Farrier,’”’ Philadelphia 1735; and ‘‘The 
Gentleman Farrier’s Repository,’’ Philadelphia 1775. 
After 1778 it was reprinted in this country many times, 
and has been variously ascribed to William Burdon, 
J. Bartlett and Henry Bracken. In alluding to 
Evans’s Bibliography, it is worth noting that another 
volume of this invaluable and monumental work, 
covering the years 1795 and part of 1796, has been 
produced during the year. 
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From Mr. P. K. Foley of Boston, the Society re- 
ceived a large collection of imperfect, but excessively 
rare, eighteenth century imprints, over one hundred in 
number and containing many items not previously re- 
corded in bibliographies. From this lot the Library 
secured thirty-seven titles which it lacked and in 
twenty-four cases obtained title-pages and end leaves 
to complete our hitherto imperfect copies. Biblio- 
graphically, this material, which Mr. Foley genially 
termed ‘‘the wreckage and lunacies of forty years of 
collecting,’’ was one of the most interesting accessions 
of recent years and the Librarian would herewith 
record his indebtedness to the donor whom he con- 
siders one of the most learned of American booksellers. 

From Mr. Matt B. Jones, who has become much 
interested in rare New England imprints, the Library 
has received some valuable items, including thirteen 
Vermont election sermons from 1789 to 1832, several 
Anthony Haswell Vermont pamphlets, imperfect but 
excessively rare editions of Wigglesworth’s ‘‘ Day of 
Doom,”’ Cambridge 1666, and ‘‘Meat Out of the 
Eater,’’ Boston 1689 and 1717, and the third issue of 
Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Manuductio ad Ministerium,”’ 
Boston 1726. In response to our request, Mr. Jones 
prepared a valuable bibliographical monograph on the 
early editions of Wigglesworth and this was published 
in our April Proceedings. Again he has compiled for 
us a bibliographical note on Cotton Mather’s ‘‘ Manu- 
ductio”’ of 1726, which is herewith appended: 


Apparently Cotton Mather’s ‘“ Manuductio ad Ministerium. 
Directions for a Candidate of the Ministry,”” Boston 1726, 
passed through three editions in that year, which may be listed 
as follows: 

No. 1. Half title, verso blank; title page, verso blank; 
Studiosae Juventuti (i-xviii); Contents (1); 1 page blank; 
Manuductio ad Ministerium, 1-147; Catalogue of Books and 
Erratula, 148-149; Advertisement (1). 

This is the edition listed in the Church catalogue under No. 
902. The Advertisement gives notice of the immediate 
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publication (“‘There is now in the press’’) of Cotton Mather’s 
Ratio Disciplinae Fratrum Novanglorum, Boston 1726. For 
reasons given under the edition listed next below this is be- 
lieved to be the first edition of the Manuductio. 

No.2. The second edition of the Manuductio, Boston 1726, 
collates as follows: Half title, verso blank; title, verso blank; 
Studiosae Juventuti (i-xviii); Contents (1), verso blank; 
Manuductio ad Ministerium, 1-147; ‘Filii, quum legisset, 
Gratulatio,”’ signed S. M., pages 148-149; Catalogue of Books 
and Erratula, 150-151. 

This is the edition listed by Church under No. 901, but it is 
sound reasoning to assume that the first edition is that which 
contains the advertisement of the Ratio Disciplinae which was 
published a little later in the same year, and that when that 
book was issued the advertisement was withdrawn and the 
Latin poem by the author’s son, Samuel Mather, inserted. As 
suggested by Mr. Thomas J. Holmes the author would hardly 
have withdrawn this poem and inserted the advertisement. 
Everything points to the order of these two editions being 
reversed from that given in the Church catalogue. 

No. 3. A third edition of the Manuductio ad Ministerium 
bearing the same imprint as the earlier editions, namely, Bos- 
ton 1726, collates as follows: Half title, verso blank; title, 
verso blank; Studiosae Juventuti (i-xix); 1 page blank; 
Manuductio ad Ministerium, 1-147; Filii, quum_legisset, 
Gratulatio, signed S. M., pages 148-149; Catalogue of Books 
and Erratula, 150-151. 

In this edition new matter has been added to the Latin 
Introduction and the Table of Contents has been dropped out. 
The change in text begins on page xvii, the catchword being 
“quum”’ instead of “His” as in the first two editions. In the 
copies examined an error was made in the printing of the first 
word of the third line of page xvii. This word has been stricken 
out and the word “‘sitis’’ (which is the first word of the third 
line of page xvi in the other two editions) has been inserted, 
perhaps in the hand of the author. Beginning at the top of 
page xviii and extending on to page xix four paragraphs of new 
matter have been inserted and the final paragraph of the 
Introduction which appears on page xix is printed in smaller 
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type in order to get all on that page. Quite clearly this new 
matter marks this edition as the last of the three. 


Among Mr. Taylor’s contributions to his lithograph 
collection were a score of the political cartoons of the 
pre-Civil War period. These served to call attention 
to the fact that the Society’s collection of American 
political caricature is notably large and interesting 
and could well be exploited as a contribution to an 
important phase of American history. There are few 
better methods of understanding the temper and views 
of the American people regarding political and social 
conditions in the middle nineteenth century than by 
studying these crude drawings. Produced almost im- 
mediately after some act or event of national impor- 
tance, they show the reaction of the public mind more 
graphically than columns of editorial comment. 

The collection begins with the advent of com- 
mercial lithography, about the year 1828. Previous 
to this time engraving had to be done on copper plate, 
always an expensive process, especially for drawings of 
large size. Although there are occasional engravings 
such as Nathaniel Hurd’s ‘‘ Hudson’s Speech from the 
Pillory,’’ 1762 and Henry Dawkins’s ‘‘ Paxton Expedi- 
tion,’’ 1764, Revere was the first American carica- 
turist. His copper-plates of ‘“‘The Stamp Act 
Obelisk,” ‘‘Allegory of the Year 1765,” ‘‘The Re- 
scinders,’’ and his plates drawn for the Royal American 
Magazine, all produced just previous to the Revolu- 
tion, are as rare as they are interesting. Crudely 
drawn, generally following English originals, they 
established no school of caricature and were only 
locally noticed. For the next fifty years caricatures 
were only spasmodically produced, with ‘‘The Con- 
gregational Pugilist,’’ satirizing Mathew Lyon, ‘‘ The 
Hartford Convention,’’ 1815, and William Charles’s 
cartoons of the War of 1812 serving as noticeable 
examples. 

In 1819, lithography was introduced into this 
country and within ten years had become com- 
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mercially productive. The first cartoon in our collec- 
tion was issued by Anthony Imbert in New York in 
1828, entitled ‘‘A New Map of the United States with 
the Additional Territories on an Improved Plan, 
Exhibiting a View of the Rocky Mountains Surveyed 
by a Company of Winebago Indians in 1828.”’ It was 
evidently produced prior to the election of October 
1828 and shows an alligator representing Andrew 
Jackson pulling against a turtle representing John 
Quincy Adams. Each animal is mounted by groups 
of its supporters, from whose mouths issue the words 
of various political sentiments encased in balloon-like 
lines, giving the impression of blowing enormous soap 
bubbles. The drawing is crude, but well done, al- 
though the figures are small and undistinguishable as 
to feature, quite unlike the methods of subsequent 
cartoons. 

The next two cartoons in the collection are ‘A 
Political Game of Brag,’’ issued by Pendleton in New 
York, and “The Rats leaving a Falling House,” 
issued at Washington, presumably by Henry Stone, 
both dated 1831. In the former cartoon the faces of 
the characters—Jackson, Clay, Wirt and Calhoun— 
are faithfully, almost photographically, portrayed and 
there is no attempt at caricature. The political effect 
is brought about by the mottoes and the titles and by 
the suggestion of other elements in the picture. This 
was, in general, the subsequent method of drawing 
American cartoons for the next thirty years, quite 
different from the European cartoons which sought 
to caricature by exaggeration and deformity, both of 
face and figure. Furthermore, the American cartoons 
were comparatively simple, almost crude, without the 
crowding and overloaded detail of many English and 
French caricatures. 

From 1828 until 1865 the Society’s collection of 
political caricatures numbers nearly two hundred and 
fifty specimens, about equally divided between the 
period of 1828-1859 and the Civil War period of 1860- 
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1865. They were nearly all published in New York 
City and until 1850 mostly by the firm of H. R. 
Robinson. Other lithographers before the War were 
Anthony Imbert, John Bisbee, John Lawrence, John 
Childs, Alfred E. Baker, A. Donnelly, James Baillie and 
J. Curtis, all of New York; and the firms of Abel & 
Durang and Turner & Fisher of Philadelphia. Na- 
thaniel Currier’s first cartoon was dated in 1844 and 
from 1850 to 1865 Currier, later Currier & Ives, 
practically dominated the cartoon field. T. W. Strong 
appears in 1861 and the famous Louis Prang of Boston 
in 1864. 

William Dunlap, in his “History of the Arts of 
Design”’ complained as early as 1834 that it was the 
publisher of the lithograph, rather than the artist, who 
received the credit for the finished work. Occasionally 
the initials of the artist are inserted in the corner of 
some of these cartoons, but most of them are unsigned. 
Among the few signatures are the following: ‘‘A. H.”’ 
in 1832, possibly A. Halbert, the New York engraver; 
“Perruquier” in 1837; ‘‘Shanks” in 1838; ‘‘N. 8.” 
and ‘‘N. Sarony”’ in 1838-1840, who can be identified 
as Napolean Sarony; ‘‘E. W. C.”’ in 1839-1843, who 
was Edward W. Clay, one of the most famous of 
engravers of caricatures; ‘‘W. J. C.”’ in 1848; ‘‘H. B.”’ 
in 1848; ‘“‘J. L. Magee” in 1854; and ‘‘Ben Day”’ in 
1862. All of the above were of New York, to which 
should be added ‘‘J. Peters’’ of Philadelphia, in 1843. 

An examination of this collection of cartoons from 
1828 to 1865 means a fascinating study of United 
States history for the period. All the leading events 
in the nation’s political life are illustrated, and the 
figures of Presidents, cabinet members and statesmen 
pass in review like marionettes, their virtues extolled 
and their failings pilloried. Politics were partisan 
in those days and invective and verbal castigation were 
the rule in the public prints. The Presidential cam- 
paigns every four years were the motive reasons for 
an increased output of cartoons, and most of those 
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mentioned in this brief survey of the subject come 
within this field. 

The campaign of 1832 was between Andrew Jackson, 
representing the Democratic party and up for a second 
term, and Henry Clay, nominated by the National 
Republicans. Jackson’s administration had been 
filled with turmoil and trouble. The altercations over 
nullification, states rights and the tariff, Jackson’s 
removals from office of more than twice as many office 
holders as were removed by the six Presidents who had 
preceded him, his formation of a group of personal 
advisors called the ‘‘Kitchen Cabinet,” after his 
refusal to consult with his official cabinet, and his 
hostility to the powerful Bank of the United States, 
all combined to make the 1832 election filled with 
discord. But it was the struggle over rechartering 
the United States Bank that was the chief issue of the 
campaign. In one striking cartoon Jackson is shown 
attacking a viper.with one body and twenty-four heads 
representing the Bank, which he terms a ‘‘ venomous 
monster’’; and in another he is seen in the guise of a 
doctor prescribing the kind of medicine to ‘‘clean 
out the foul stomach” of the Bank, while Clay, Web- 
ster and Calhoun stand by in consultation. It was 
Jackson’s characterization of the Bank as a ‘‘ monster 
monopoly” and the impression received by the masses 
of the people that his defeat would mean a triumph 
for the ‘‘money oligarchy”’ that resulted in Jackson’s 
victory. 

In the 1836 election, Van Buren led the field under 
the Democratic banner, largely due to the fact that the 
opposition, now reformed as the Whig party, was 
divided in its allegiances. The two cartoons taken 
as examples are entitled ‘‘Whig Candidates for the 
Presidency,’”’ showing Webster, Clay and William 
Henry Harrison each voicing their reasons for elec- 
tion; and ‘“‘Old Jack in the Last Agony and the Fox 
caught in the Rat Trap,” portraying Jackson in the 
form of a wolf expiring, with Van Buren as a fox 
trapped by the Whigs. 
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The problems that beset Van Buren in his adminis- 
tration are all portrayed in caricature. One is entitled 
‘‘All on Hobbies, Gee Up, Gee Ho!” published in 
1838, showing the statesmen of the day riding hobby- 
horses. Van Buren is mounted on ‘‘Sub-Treasury,”’ 
Benton on ‘‘Specie Currency,’’ Clay and Webster on 
“United States Bank,’’ Calhoun on “‘States Rights & 
Nullification,’’ Harrison on ‘‘Anti-Masonic,”’ and 
John Quincy Adams on “‘Abolition.’’ Another car- 
toon, somewhat earlier, dated May 10, 1837, shows 
Jackson on a pig and Benton on a donkey riding to the 
edge of a precipice in pursuit of an elusive butterfly 
labelled ‘‘Gold Humbug.” Jackson and Benton, in 
their effort to stem the tide of the ever-increasing 
paper money issued by the numerous state and local 
banks, had tried to initiate a gold standard and had 
promulgated the famous ‘“‘specie circular”’ ordering 
that all payments for public land should be paid in 
gold or silver, later requiring that payments to the 
post-office should be in specie. Local bank paper soon 
flooded the country. Gold, through hoarding, ex- 
portation and forcing through specific channels, 
rapidly dwindled so that early in 1837 even the 
Government itself was forced to pay public creditors in 
paper currency. Banks, business corporations and 
even individuals issued paper currency of small de- 
nominations, which were termed ‘“‘shin-plasters.”’ 
On May 10, 1837, the New York banks suspended all 
specie payment, and this explains the motto on a 
colored cartoon, which appears to be an immense fifty 
cent shin-plaster and which states ‘‘I promise to 
pay Thomas H. Benton, or bearer, Fifty Cents, in 
Counterfeit Caricatures, at my Store, No. 52 Court- 
landt Street,’’ signed by the lithograph publisher, 
H. R. Robinson. 

Every public question was presented in cartoons: the 
Canadian Rebellion in 1838, the Aroostook War in 
1839, American sympathy for the repeal of Ireland, 
the Mexican War, the admission of the territories, the 
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annexation of Texas and the power of the New York 
newspapers. Every Presidential campaign brought 
forth an increasing number of caricatures, exploiting 
the qualifications of the candidates and generally 
representing the cause of ‘“‘the people’”’ rather than 
administration. ”’ 

Slavery gradually worked its way into cartoons in 
the decade beginning with 1850. Earlier cartoons 
were as likely pro-slavery as abolition. In 1839 an 
especially well-drawn caricature was issued in New 
York by J. Childs, entitled ‘““An Amalgamation 
Waltz,”’ showing attractive and fashionably gowned 
white women dancing with repulsive blacks. This 
cartoon followed shortly after the destruction of 
Pennsylvania Hall at Philadelphia, the abolition 
headquarters, by a pro-slavery mob. The blame for 
this attack the New York Gazette laid to ‘‘the white- 
skinned damsels who promenaded the streets of 
Philadelphia, arm in arm with their lamp-black para- 
mours.” Although this was an unfounded charge, the 
newspapers dubbed the Hall the ‘‘Temple of Amalga- 
mation.”’ In the years 1855 and 1860, however, 
numerous cartoons were published showing the change 
of sentiment toward slavery which was portrayed as a 
curse to humanity and a source of political discord. 

More cartoons were apparently inspired by the 1860 
Presidential campaign than by any previous contest. 
There were four candidates: Lincoln for the Republican 
party, Douglas for the larger wing of the Democratic 
party and Breckinridge for the smaller wing, and Bell 
for the Constitutional Union party. About half of 
the cartoons were in favor of Lincoln, stressing his 
gaunt figure, his homely qualities, his unquestioned 
integrity and his popular appeal, and ridiculing Doug- 
las for his strenuous ‘‘stumping”’ of the country to land 
the nomination, Breckinridge for his general inability 
and Bell for his dependence upon his colleague, Ed- 
ward Everett, to carry him through. Of the other 
half, most of the caricatures were anti-Lincoln rather 
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than devoted to the interests of the other candidates. 
One of these showed Lincoln and Greeley praising the 
qualifications of the colored race as exemplified by a 
misshapen negro, the recently exhibited Barnum’s 
‘What is it.’”’ Another represents the American 
people discovering the ‘‘ Nigger in the Woodpile,”’ 
which is constructed of a collection of the well-known 
Lincoln rails. Another shows Lincoln receiving the 
unanimous consent of the people, his followers con- 
sisting of over-dressed negroes, free lovers, Mormons, 
rum drinkers, law transgressors and radicals. 

As the War opened, the secession of South Carolina 
is represented by several cartoons, mostly featuring 
Jefferson Davis, a favorite subject with Northern 
earicaturists. Other drawings show the Southern 
efforts to obtain volunteers, England’s friendliness to 
the cotton States, the vacillations of New York news- 
papers, the valor of General Scott, and the discord in 
Southern States. Of course, all these cartoons were 
Northern in sympathy and highly partisan, therefore 
it is interesting to find at least one Southern cartoon 
satirizing the Union efforts at the Battle of Bull Run. 
The campaign of 1864 brought out few caricatures and 
these chiefly derided the aspirations of McClellan as a 
candidate. The publication of cartoons gradually 
dwindled as the great issue of the War, with its grim- 
ness and sadness overshadowed all thoughts of levity 
and humor. Finally, came the end of the conflict and 
as if to signify their delivery from despondency and 
tribulation, the Northern cartoonists centered on what 
seemed to them the crowning subject for caricature, 
the attempt of Jefferson Davis to escape capture 
dressed in woman’s clothes. Fully a dozen different 
cartoons commemorated this event, featuring the ap- 
pearance of Davis’s heavy boots under his voluminous 
skirts and Mrs. Davis’s words ‘‘ Don’t provoke the 
President, or he may hurt some of you!”’ 

For the six years of 1860-1865 as many cartoons 
were issued as for the entire period of thirty years 
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previous. The Civil War part of our collection is of 
particular interest since it came to the Society largely 
from the engraving collection of the late Nathaniel 
Paine, who gathered them during the War and labelled 
in his own handwriting the names of the characters 
in the pictures, with occasional notes on the subjects 
illustrated. 

The graphic interest of this collection of caricatures 
would certainly repay extended study. Eventually, a 
checklist of all American political cartoons from the 
beginning of lithography in 1828 through 1865 should 
be issued. There are at least four large public collec- 
tions, those in the American Antiquarian Society, the 
New York Public Library, the New York Historical 
Society and the Library of Congress, and undoubtedly 
two private collections are equally important. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8S. BRIGHAM, 
Librarian 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON 
RATCLIFF AND RANGER BINDINGS 


BY THOMAS J. HOLMES 


Nore.—At the end of Mr. Holmes’s paper is appended a description of five bindings 
at Hartford by Mr. William G. Land, assistant in the Connecticut Historical Society. 
Mr. Land very kindly furnished these descriptions in a communication addressed to the 
Librarian of the Society, but for convenience they are printed as an appendix to 
Mr. Holmes’s “Additiona! Notes.”’ 


A GROUP of three volumes of ancient pamphlets 
bound in rusty-looking brown sheepskin, in the 
Mather library in the Society’s collection, offer a very 
interesting problem concerning the history of their 
bindings. These three volumes are finished with tools 
that were at one time owned by John Ratcliff.! 
Nevertheless, though Ratcliff’s tools are stamped upon 
all three of these bindings, our examination will show 
that only one binding was done by Ratcliff, who exe- 
cuted it possibly about 1661 to 1665; the other two 
being from the hand of his successor, Edmund Ranger, 
who bound them late in the year 1686 or early in 1687. 
Let us examine the earliest binding first, that done by 
Ratcliff. 

The volume is a small quarto measuring 744x54%x3 
inches. The sheepskin cover, though now a russet 
brown, bears evidence indicating that originally it was 
stained black. The decoration consists of a two-line 
border on the sides enclosing a panel of similar double 
lines with short diagonal double lines connecting the 
panel with the border at each of the corners. Within 
the corners of the panels is a fan-shaped tool with a 


‘See a paper: ‘The Bookbindings of John Ratcliff and Edmund Ranger, Seventeenth 
Century Boston Bookbinders,”” by Thomas J. Holmes in the Proceedings for April 1928 
in vol. 38, pp. 31-50, and printed separately, with a correction in the title of the third 
plate. The three volumes referred to are in the Society’s pamphlet collection, numbered 
703, 787 and 838. 
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DesIGN oF BINDING BY 
JoHN RATCLIFF DONE ABOUT 1665, 
DESCRIBED AS THE First EXAMPLE. 


conventionalized fleuron consisting of a floret supported 
with scrolls of foliage growing outwards from the 
corners.! A fleuron with a round outline, about one- 
fourth inch in diameter, is impressed upon the corners 
of the panel and the corners of the border where the 
diagonal lines intersect them. 

The back is divided into five panels by the four 
bands upon which the book is sewn, and is finished 
with a square-dotted roll. The edges of the boards are 
finished with the same square-dotted roll.2 The 
tooling is in blind throughout, that is, no part is 
stamped in gold. However, the second panel of the 
back bears a brown morocco label, diagonal-grained 
and rubbed down smooth, upon which is lettered in 
gold the title: ‘‘poLiTicAL TrRAcTs.’’ The upper and 


'This fan-shaped tool was used by John Ratcliff in the decoration of the binding on 
“The General Laws and Liberties 1672-75"" owned by the society, and which was re- 
produced in the third plate illustrating the paper mentioned in note 1, page 291. 


?This square-dotted roll was identified as one of Ratcliff's tools, in the paper mentioned 
in note 1, page 291. See the first and second plates illustrating that paper. 
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lower edge of the label is finished with two gold lines. 
The third panel bears the dates: ‘‘1640—1660,”’ 
lettered directly upon the cover leather, also in gold. 
This gold lettering appears not to be contemporary 
with the binding. It seems to be fresh. The label 
is pasted over the dotted roll at the upper and lower 
edge of the second panel, thus indicating the label 
to have been added after the original decoration had 
been completed. The diagonal graining of the 
morocco of the label indicates 1800 or later, when 
straight-graining, diagonal-graining and square-grain- 
ing of morocco for bindings came into general use in 
England and the United States. The label and letter- 
ing seem to me to have been done about 1815. And 
1815 seems also to have been the approximate date 
when new paper linings and fly leaves were put in the 
volume. The paper is not a laid paper such as was in 
general use for books before 1800. It is an early wove 
paper which came into general use about 1810. 
Upon the front board lining is pasted the bookplate of 
Isaiah Thomas. It may have been he who caused the 
new linings to be inserted in the book, and the label 
and lettering to be added. Upon the front fly leaf is 
written, in the hand of Isaiah Thomas, a partial list of 
the contents of the volume. 

The volume contains twenty-five pamphlets, the 
first of which was of larger size than the rest. This 
large pamphlet has been cut down at the top and 
bottom edges until they are level with the book; but 
the foredge of the pamphlet projects seven-eighths of an 
inch beyond the rest of the volume, giving the book a 
very odd and crude appearance. All of the pamphlets 
deal with the questions of state and church govern- 
ment. Three of the pamphlets lack title-pages, there- 
fore have no imprint indicating their origin, though 
they seem to be of London printing. Twenty of them 
bear London imprints; one was printed at Oxford and 
one at Edinburgh. Their inclusive dates are 1641 to 
1659. Two of the pamphlets, one printed in 1651 and 
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the other in 1652, bear on their title-pages the auto- 
graph of ‘‘Thomas Shepard 1660.” This Thomas 
Shepard (1635-1677) was of Charlestown, the second 
of his name. He was the son of Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge (1605-1649). 

Some of the earlier pamphlets contain manuscript 
annotations which might be in the hand of the first 
Thomas Shepard. The rest of the pamphlets in the 
volume, seven in number, published after his death, 
were doubtless acquired by his son who added his auto- 
graph in 1660. These seven cover the period 1649 to 
1659. The autograph dated 1660 on two of the title- 
pages—bound toward the middle of the volume, and 
the inscription in an inner position on the page indi- 
cating that the inscription was made when the pamph- 
let was still separate—quite clearly places a date 
before which the book was not likely to have been 
bound. 

John Ratcliff is on record as having come to Boston 
about 1661 to 1663. This volume in the details of its 
construction bears unmistakable traces of his handi- 
work—the irregularity of the squares and the crudity 
of the workmanship embodied in the rude strength of 
the volume, are characteristic of his work, probably 
even of a very early, scarcely mature, example. The 
fleuron on the sides is found upon another binding 
which has been identified as his work, and the square- 
dotted roll has been traced unmistakably to his shop.! 

It appears safe to conclude that the volume was 
bound to the order of the second Thomas Shepard, and 
was made up principally of pamphlets which were 
orginally owned by his father, and that John Ratcliff 
bound the book, probably very shortly after he came 
to Boston, possibly about 1665. 

We cannot trace when the volume came to the 
Mather library, but it is likely to have been inherited 
in 1677 by the third Thomas Shepard who was born in 
1658 and died in 1685, and who was a friend of Cotton 
Mather. 


iThe fleuron is the fan-shaped tool mentioned in note 1 on page 292. 
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After the death of the third Thomas Shepard, the 
library may have been sold and Cotton Mather may 
have purchased the volume at that time. The bind- 
ing is still in an excellent state of preservation, though 
the repeated dripping of a small quantity of water on a 
part of the top edge of the book at some period early 
in its history has produced mildew and started decay 
down into some of the leaves. The decay has already 
eaten away a small portion of the paper and has made a 
cavity in the edge. 

The second volume to be considered is a quarto 
volume measuring 714 x 534 x 234 inches. It is bound 
in brown sheepskin, sprinkled with black stain. The 
finishing consists of a two-line border enclosing a panel 
of similar double lines. At the corners of the panel are 
impressed a flourish of tools, one within the border and 
another on the outside. The outside tool has been 
identified as having been used by John Ratcliff... The 
tool within the corners of the panel is impressed also in 
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DesiGn or BINDING By 
EpmuNpD RANGER DONE ABOUT 1686-7, 
DESCRIBED AS THE SECOND EXAMPLE. 


‘This tool on the outside of the corner of the panels was used by Ratcliff as the center 
ornament in his gilt-tooled binding shown in the second plate illustrating the paper 
mentioned in note 1 on page 291. 
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the center. On either side of this center tool are 
impressed in gold the initials ‘“‘C. M.”’ This gold 
lettering, on both the front and the back boards, seems 
to be contemporary with the binding. The back of 
the book is finished with transverse creases of double 
lines on either side of the four bands, dividing the back 
into five panels. The edges of the boards are finished 
with a single line. All of the finishing except the 
lettering is in blind. The edges of the volume are 
neatly trimmed and were stained with a green stain. 
The color of the stain has faded from the foredge and 
top, but the bottom edge is still green. The squares of 
the boards are neatly and evenly fitted to the edges of 
the book. A worked headband, originally of various 
colored thread, the colors of which are now faded to 
be almost indistinguishable, ornaments the top and 
bottom edges of the book at the folds where the cover 
leather is turned over at the top and the bottom of the 
backbone. 

There is precision evident everywhere in this bind- 
ing, evidence of a high degree of skill in the hand which 
fashioned it, evidence again of a well co-ordinated mind 
directing that skill. No binding that I have so far 
traced to the hand of John Ratcliff has exhibited the 
craftsmanship which is recorded in the fashioning of 
this book. I should expect to trace the binding to 
another hand than that of Ratcliff. 

The volume contains sixteen pamphlets, published in 
England during the years 1619 to 1661. Fourteen 
were issued in London, one in Cambridge, and one 
without place of publication is apparently of London 
printing. Eleven deai with the subject of church 
government, four deal with theological questions, and 
one is on divorce (John Milton’s second pamphlet on 
that subject, 1644). Twelve bear the autograph, or 
annotations, in the hand of Increase Mather, written 
doubtless at the various times when the pamphlets 
were acquired—when Mather read them and added 
them to his library. 
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Increase Mather was born in 1639. Some of the 
pamphlets published before he was born or before he 
had reached the years of mature understanding, may 
have been purchased by his father Richard who was 
born in 1596 and who came to Boston in 1635 and died 
in 1669. But no inscription in Richard’s autograph 
anywhere in the volume confirms his ownership. On 
the other hand, Increase himself may have bought all 
of the pamphlets in the volume during his four years 
sojourn in England from August 1657 to June 1661; 
in which case, only three pamphlets, issued during 
these years, were purchased mint new when they were 
published. The other thirteen, with dates 1619 to 
1653, could well have been the fruits of his browsings 
in the second-hand bookstores of London. These 
earlier pamphlets have individual time stains and 
marks of usage distinguishable from the general dis- 
coloration common to the bound volume, indicating 
a second-hand condition anterior to the binding. 

In any case, it is clear that all of the pamphlets be- 
longed to Increase Mather, yet the initials ‘‘C. M.” 
on the sides of the binding seem to indicate that the 
volume was bound for the younger Mather. Cotton 
Mather, however, was born in 1663, two years after the 
latest publication in the volume. 

A list of contents of the volume written on a fly 
leaf inserted at the beginning of the volume is in the 
hand of Increase Mather. The preparation of this 
manuscript table of contents by Increase Mather him- 
self would indicate that it was he who brought the 
pamphlets together and caused the volume to be 
bound. When did he do this? The imprint of the 
latest publication in the volume, 1661, proves that the 
book was bound after that date. The inclusion of the 
date 1663 with one of Mather’s autographs, defers 
the probable date of the binding two years more, until 
1663, or later. But it is scarcely probable that in that 
year, the year of Cotton Mather’s birth, he would 
stamp the initials of a new-born infant upon this 
volume of weighty polemical treatises. 
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The initials seem to suggest that the volume was 
probably made to be used as a gift by the elder Mather 
to the younger. The occasion of the gift and the 
binding we can quite well infer was one which revived 
interest in the pamphlets for Increase Mather, to cause 
him to select them and to have them bound. The 
varied state of the autographs, and the used condition 
of the pamphlets indicate that these old pamphlets had 
long since been read and shelved away. What brought 
them anew to the elder Mather’s mind, and what 
directed them to the attention of the younger Mather 
or designed them for him, to cause the insignia of 
ownership to be stamped in gold upon the binding? 

Do the pamphlets themselves offer any clue? All 
of them would be of interest to a clergyman. Most of 
them, as stated, concern church government. Prom- 
inent among these is a considerable one with four pre- 
liminary leaves and 128 pages of text, dealing with the 
liturgy and the origins of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The work is anonymous but has been wrongly attrib- 
uted to Isaac Casaubon, by Darcie, the translator. Its 
title is: ‘‘The Originall of Popish Idolatrie or The Birth 
of Heresies. . . Being a True and Exacte Description 
of such Sacred Signes, Sacrifices and Sacraments as 
have bene instituted and ordained of God since Adam. 
With a newe source and Anatomie of the Masse, first 
gathered out of sundrie Greeke and Latine Authors, as 
also out of diverse learned Fathers. . . . Printed in the 
year of our Saviour, 1630.” (It is listed in Pollard 
& Redgrave: Short-Title Catalogue, 1926, No. 4748). 

This pamphlet offers us our clue. In 1686 the use 
of the Common Prayer Book in church service, ob- 
noxious to Puritans, was by government agents from 
London forced upon Bostonians. Massachusetts, her 
charter abrogated, could not resist, but she could 
protest. 

Increase Mather, leading Boston clergyman, took 
down his authority and refreshed his memory about 
the pagan origins of liturgies and about Numa Pompil- 
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ius being the originator of certain ceremonies surviving 
in the Roman Catholic Church and in the English 
Episcopal Church; he consulted other authors and 
wrote a pamphlet embodying these views. Its title is: 
‘A Brief Discourse Concerning the unlawfulness of the 
Common Prayer Worship.” Cotton Mather’s Diary 
reveals that he too was interested in the subject, and 
that it was he who requested the father to write the 
Brief Discourse; and Cotton assisted in the publica- 
tion of the work. (See Cotton Mather: Diary, i, pp. 
133-134; and Increase Mather: A Brief Discourse, 
p. 21 of the Boston edition.) 

In 1686 Cotton Mather was twenty-three years old. 
In 1685 he had been ordained pastor over the Second 
Church and assistant to his father. In May 1686 he 
was married. He left his father’s home and his 
father’s extensive library and went to reside for some 
months at the home of his father-in-law Phillips in 
Charlestown. A few months later, about September, 
he moved back to Boston and began housekeeping on 
his own account. (See Cotton Mather: Diary, i, 128, 
129) 

May it not be reasonable to suppose then, that here 
were the occasions for Increase to make a selection of 
some books of interest from his library and to have 
them bound in a suitable manner to be presented to his 
son Cotton, to go into the new library and the new 
home, and to heighten the interest by putting C. M.’s 
initials in gold upon the covers? That the liturgy 
book of 1630 was included can be accounted for by the 
new interest the work had in 1686 for both father and 
son. 

It would then seem likely that the book was bound 
late in 1686 or early in 1687—four or five years after 
John Ratcliff had left Boston and returned to England. 
One of John Ratcliff’s tools was used in decorating the 
covers but it was the hand of his successor, Edmund 
Ranger, who applied the tools and who so skillfully 
fashioned this volume. 
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The third volume in this group is a quarto, measur- 
ing 744x 5% x2 inches. It is bound in brown sheep- 
skin, lightly sprinkled with black stain. The finishing 
consists of a wide two-line border on the sides. The 
same double-line roll traverses the back on either side 
of the four bands, which divide the back into five 
panels. At each corner of the field within the border 
on the sides, is impressed a fleuron which is repeated in 
the center. This fleuron has been identified as having 
belonged to John Ratcliff... The edges of the boards 
are finished with a single line. 

Though the engraved tool used in the decoration, at 
one time belonged to Ratcliff, the excellent workman- 
ship embodied in the structure of the book unmis- 
takably reveals the capable hand of Ratcliff’s successor, 
Edmund Ranger. The edges of the book are neatly 
trimmed and were sprinkled with a green stain of the 
same color as that which was used in wholly coloring 
the edges of the volume in our second description 


DesiGNn oF BINDING BY 
EpMUND RANGER DONE ABOUT 1686-7, 
DESCRIBED AS THE THIRD EXAMPLE. 


It is the same tool as that mentioned in note 1 on page 295. 
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above. The color of the sprinkling has faded almost 
completely away from the top edge and the foredge, 
but the bottom edge retains much of its freshness. A 
neatly worked headband of colored thread, now faded, 
ornaments the edges at the top and the bottom of the 
back, similar to the headband described in Ranger’s 
binding in our second example. The boards are well 
squared with the book, though the front board has 
been slightly moved upward during the covering. 
The back is well formed and well constructed. The 
volume is altogether a neat, trig, orderly piece of 
binding, in all the details here enumerated, and also in 
a number of points which for brevity are here omitted. 
It is very characteristic of the work of Edmund 
Ranger. 

The volume contains seven pamphlets published 
in the years 1641 to 1661. Five of their imprints are 
of London, and two pamphlets without imprints seem 
to be of London origin. These seven may, like the 
sixteen in our second example, have been part of the 
fruits of Mather’s English bookshop gleanings in 1657 
to 1661. All of the pamphlets deal with the question 
of church government. Two of them are from the pen 
of John Milton—one published in 1641, the other 
about that time—are charming in thought and grace- 
ful in style. (In the preface to the dated pamphlet: 
“The Reason of Church-government Urg’d against 
Prelaty,’’ Milton deplores the embodiment of threat- 
enings in the framing of laws; and suggests with Plato 
that laws might be set forth with such eloquence as 
“‘would incite, and in a manner, charme the multitude 
into the love of that which is really good, as to imbrace 
it ever after, not of custome and awe, which most men 
do, but of choice and purpose, with true and constant 
delight.’?) Three of the pamphlets bear the auto- 
graph of Crescentius Matherus. One has suffered an 
incision in the title-page and a piece has been removed 
from its margin; perhaps for the sake of an autograph 
it may have contained—which might have been 
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Mather’s. An inserted fly leaf at the beginning of the 
volume contains an autographed table of contents, 
written in the hand of Increase Mather. 

It seems quite safe to conclude that the pamphlets 
were his, and were brought together by his hand and 
caused by him to be bound. On the first title-page 
in the volume, occurs a dated autograph: ‘‘Samuel 
Mathers Book 1723.” 

It then seems probable that the volume was bound 
for Increase Mather and that it remained in his library 
until his death in 1723, at which time it passed into the 
possession of his grandson who was then eighteen years 
of age, and who inscribed his autograph in the volume 
when it came into his possession. 

The question now remains: when was the volume 
bound? Again we will turn for our clue to the con- 
tents of the volume. The pamphlets, as stated, deal 
with questions connected with church government. 
Curiously, two of them deal with the liturgy—its 
anatomy and history, and it cannot be doubted that 
they came anew to Increase Mather’s attention for re- 
reading and study in the autumn of 1686 when he was 
writing his ‘‘ Brief Discourse Concerning the unlawful- 
ness of the Common Prayer Worship.”’ It would 
seem then, that he brought these pamphlets together 
and had them bound at that time. 

The close similarity of the binding and treatment of 
this volume, with the binding described in our second 
example above, point to an identity of the binder of 
both volumes. This seems to confirm our view that 
our third example, as well as the second, was done by 
Edmund Ranger, and the internal evidence we have 
adduced seems to indicate that they were done con- 
temporaneously, late in the year 1686 or early in 1687. 


FURTHER NOTES ON 
RATCLIFF AND RANGER BINDINGS 
BY WILLIAM G. LAND 
The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society for April 1928 containing an interesting article 
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on the old Boston bookbinders, Ratcliff and Ranger, 
has led to much searching and to several very 
pleasant explorations into the stacks of the Connecti- 
cut Historical Society Library. Four bindings by 
those old workmen in the possession of the Society are 
listed below, and an additional one was found in the 
private collection of the Librarian, Mr. Albert C. 
Bates. 

To find such a number in such a small space was 
indeed gratifying, but in an effort to identify the binder 
of Willard’s Covenant Keeping it was found that the 
fly leaves of the copy are, as far as known, the only 
two known leaves of the first edition of Mrs. Rowland- 
son’s Narrative. They are not the same as the Prince 
facsimile, the copy of the second edition in the British 
Museum, or the copy belonging to Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames. This discovery raises the question as to 
whether this first edition of Mrs. Rowlandson’s 
Narrative was printed at Samuel Sewall’s press in 
Boston, where Willard’s work was printed, or at 
Cambridge by Samuel Green, as suggested by Evans, 
No. 331. 


1. THe Book or GENERAL Laws... OF CONNECTICUT 


Cambridge. Printed by Samuel Green 1673. 

This small folio (634 x 1034 inches) is bound in calf, and the 
covers decorated with a border of two parallel solid lines. At 
each corner there is a fleuron of three buds, the same as shown 
in the plate of Mather’s Call From Heaven (A. A. 8. Proc. vol. 
38, p. 38), without any center decoration. Eight similar 
parallel lines are tooled across the back. 

The cover is of built-up pasteboard of irregular shape, vary- 
ing from the rectangle as much as inch in length, and 4- 
inch in width. The pages are sewed with linen thread, in what 
order it is not possible to determine as the backs of the pages 
are very closely bound. The first sewing, however, is made in 
the lower third of the page. Four linen cords are laced into 
the pasteboard cover and stabbed through the pages. There 
is no trace of a flyleaf having been pasted on the inside of the 
covers. 
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Roth the date and design of this binding make it quite 
certain that it is the work of John Ratcliff. 

2. Matuer, INCREASE: PracTicaAL TRUTHS... 

Boston: Samuel Green, 1682. 

An imperfect copy of this book, lacking the front cover and 
the title page, but including one page not listed by Evans, has 
the earmarks of Ratcliff’s workmanship. This is especially 
interesting, as the two copies already described were bound by 
Ranger. 

The calf binding, imperfectly squared, measures about 35% x 
534 inches. The cover is decorated with a border of two nar- 
row parallel solid lines, and inside this border another and 
smaller rectangle is formed by a similar band of lines, 7¢-inch 
from the outer set of lines on the sides, and 34-inch from them 
at the top and bottom. At the corners of the wide band be- 
tween these two sets of lines are conventionalized fleurons of 
five buds, pointing outwards towards the corners of the book. 
The same design, pointing downward, occupies a place just 
above the center of the cover. 

This design consists of a straight stem, with the following 
on each side; a side bud with a short stem, a long curved stem 
with a leaf and an upright bud, two scrolls. Between the 
scrolls, centered on the main stem, is a frontal conventionalized 
leaf. The whole design is capped with a bud, forming a point 
to the whole. Over all the design measures 44-inch in length, 
and $§-inch at the point of greatest width. 

The execution of the tooling is very poor. The border lines 
vary in intensity of impression, and also in length, and only 
one of the five fleurons has been perfectly impressed. While 
the design of the fleurons has not been before noted, both the 
date and the workmanship point to Ratcliff as the probable 
maker. 

The covers are built-up pasteboard and held by three laced- 
in linen cords which are bound around the backs of the pages. 
The pages are sewed to this cord in three places in sets of two 
signatures. 

3. (Boston, Synop or-): A CONFESSION OF FAITH... 


Boston: Printed by John Foster. 1680. 
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Two copies of this book, one in possession of the Connecticut 
Historical Society, and one in the private collection of Albert 
C. Bates, show the general marks of Ratcliff’s binding. 

The Historical Society copy has a well squared calf binding, 
334 x 534 inches. The covers are decorated with a border of 
two thin parallel solid lines about 44-inch from the edges, and 
also with an additional pair of lines parallel to the back lines 
and 14-inch from them. In the corners of the large rectangle 
and of the outer border, pointing inward, are fleurons such as 
those used on the binding of Mather’s Practical Truths de- 
scribed in No. 2 above. The edges have also been decorated 
with a zigzag roll, lightly impressed. 

Across the back are the same decorations of parallel lines, 
placed at the top and bottom and at three other places equi- 
distant from each other. 

The cover is of pasteboard into which two leather thongs are 
laced, and stabbed through the pages, which are sewed with 
linen thread in three places. 

The tooling and the character of the work are so nearly like 
that of the copy of Mather’s Practical Truths as to make it 
evident that they are both by the same person. The impres- 
sions are not deep, and in two cases the fleurons have been 
impressed inaccurately. 

4. Mr. Bates’ copy of the Confession is of the same size, but 
varies in width from 33% inches to 334 inches. The cover is of 
dark brown calfskin, decorated with a border of segments 
similar to the illustration of the Call From Heaven in A. A. 8. 
Proceedings, vol. 38, p. 38. The four corners have the same 
fleuron as has the Historical Society copy, and the back is 
decorated with five horizontal lines of segments in approxi- 
mately the same positions as are the lines on the C. H. S. 
copy. Likewise, the edges of the boards have been decorated 
with the same segment design as is used on the covers. 

The lacing, sewing, and material of the covers are of the 
same type as on the Historical Society copy. The tooling is 
somewhat better as it is deeper, being in general appearance 
like that shown in the illustration on the Call From Heaven. 
However two of the fleurons have been restamped inaccurately, 
and the square segments of the line design are very irregular, 
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sometimes giving the appearance of almost a continuous solid 
line. It is by the inaccuracies of the workmanship that this 
binding may be attributed to Ratcliff, although it is at first 
glance similar to the binding of Willard’s Covenant Keeping 
noted below, which is rather to be attributed to his successor. 


5. WILLARD, SAMUEL: COVENANT KEEPING... 


Boston, James Glen for Samuell Sewall, 1682. 

This 16 mo. is bound in calf, decorated with a line border of 
small segments, and with a similar line 34-inch from the back 
and parallel to it, thus forming two panels, one 24% x 5% inches 
and the other 4 x 5% inches, very similar to those on the copy 
of the Confession of Faith before described. The fleurons 
which are set in the corners of the large rectangle, and also at 
the outer corners of the smaller panel, are of the same design 
as the centerpiece shown in the illustration of the Call From 
Heaven, thus corroborating Mr. Holmes’ conclusion that 
Ranger bought up Ratcliff’s tools. In all cases the stems of 
these fleurons are set pointing outwards. 

The back of this copy has been practically torn away, but 
it appears that the line of segments was carried across the back 
at least at the top and bottom. The cover is held by leather 
thongs laced into covers of built up paper, and stabbed through 
the volume in two places. The pages are sewed with linen 
thread in four places, making a very close binding. 

While in many respects this binding is similar to that of Mr. 
Bates’ copy of the Confession of Faith, it is of much finer work- 
manship. Both the lines and the fleurons are deeply impressed; 
nothing has been restamped, and the irregularities of the seg- 
ments in the line design can be laid more to the stretching of 
the leather than to the worker. None of them are run together 
and all cut deeply into the skin. Moreover, the boards have 
had a flyleaf pasted on them, which has not occurred in any 
other of the bindings here listed, and the edges of the skin have 
been trimmed as was the case in only one of the other bindings. 

Thus while there is no assurance of this binding being the 
work of Edmund Ranger, yet its superiority over the other 
examples and its late date make it most probable that it is his. 
Certainly it is the most beautifully and accurately executed of 
the five bindings here listed. 
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NEW DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
POPHAM EXPEDITION, 1607 


BY CHARLES EDWARD BANKS 


I HOPE that none of the members in present at- 
tendance at this meeting has been lured from his 
comfortable den by the announcement of the title 
of my contribution for today as an offering to revive 
the highly controversial topic of the character, purpose 
and continuity of the Popham Colony which settled 
on the Maine coast in 1607. Members whose memory 
runs back three score years can recall the almost 
riotous interchange of verbal encounters which sig- 
nalized the dedication of a tablet by the Maine 
Historical Society in memory of the first formal settle- 
ment undertaken by Englishmen on a bleak and for- 
bidding promontory at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. While this ceremony was laudable in its design 
it was less of a dedication to a particular event than a 
bold challenge to the Pilgrim Moloch to defend its well 
settled claims to primacy as the beginning of English 
civilization on the New England coast. It brought 
forth a volcanic eruption of hostile criticism (naturally 
from Massachusetts), and a shower of pamphlets from 
protagonists and antagonists. Much of this exciting 
incident in historical circles is now forgotten but while 
it lasted the services of the police were frequently sug- 
gested and might well have been utilized. Among the 
champions of the ‘“‘ Rock” at Plymouth, then regarded 
as sacrosanct, was a former official of this Society who 
threw the ‘‘plumed knights”’ of Maine into spasms of 
rage by characterizing this colony as made up of con- 
victs of the lowest order and ticket of leave men! At 
this period in the development of historical study con- 
cerning early colonization it is to be understood that 
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very little research had been made by either Popham- 
ites or Pilgrims beyond printed sources. Practically 
nothing had been done in mining for original material 
in sources beyond our own borders. Since then, in the 
process of time, the great collections of material in 
public and private archives in England have been 
graduaiiy made available and we are getting new and 
instructive light on many problems which was denied 
to our predecessors. They depended entirely on one 
side or the other of a story told by interested and over- 
zealous partisans. The work of the Historical Manu- 
script Commission of England, in calendaring the 
hitherto unknown and priceless muniments in private 
hands and the opening up of the Public Record Office 
in Chancery Lane, has permitted us to get a larger 
and much needed view of events which have hereto- 
fore been mystifying. On the early settlements at 
Plymouth in 1620 and at Boston in 1630 we have had 
but one narrow source of information from the partisan 
histories of Bradford and Winthrop. To accept them 
without reference to the flood of contemporary material 
now available in England on these events is to indulge 
in a childish obscurantism. I could recite many 
instances in which the indulgence of this ostrich atti- 
tude deprives us of needed correctives to long accepted 
stories. Modern students can make little progress in 
giving us definitive historical judgments without 
getting the other side of the picture. 

Three centuries ago Capt. Christopher Levett, who 
came to the Maine Coast in the Yorke Bonaventure in 
the interests of colonization, said of the Popham 
Colony: 


“For Sagadahoc, I need say nothing of it, there hath been 
heretofore enough said by others and I fear me too much.” 


This warning should not be held as a perpetual injunc- 
tion against discussing this controversial subject, 
particularly if new evidence can be produced to illumi- 
nate this first effort to establish a colony on the New 
England coast. While the bibliography of this colony 
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is very voluminous in modern contributions, partic- 
ularly in the last half century, yet there has been but 
one contemporary MS source from which all subse- 
quent accounts of the colony have derived their 
authority. As far as I am aware the documents which 
I shall present to the Society are the only other con- 
temporary documents on this subject, at least in print, 
and cover a phase of the expedition hitherto unknown 
and will serve to explain much of the mystery and 
misunderstanding which has enveloped it. 

Prior to 1880 our only source of information was 
from the printed accounts of the Popham Colony put 
out by the Council for New England, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and other contemporary participants and 
authors. In 1879 the late Rev. B. F. DeCosta found 
in the Lambeth Palace Library the original journal of 
the voyage written by one of the participants and said 
to have been found by one William Griffith ‘‘among the 
papers of Sir Ferdinando Gorges.’’ This proved to be 
the basis of the first printed account of the expedition 
used by William Strachey in his Historie of Travaile 
into Virginia but unfortunately it was not complete— 
an unknown number of pages being missing at the end. 
To complete the story,recourse was had by modern his- 
torians to that part of Strachey’s abstract dealing with 
the abandonment of the enterprise. While Strachey 
had used this MS almost literally in the first half of the 
journal he treated the latter part with brevity. The 
Lambeth Palace document, which I shall designate as 
the Griffith MS—that being the name of the person 
who found it among the papers of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges—was transcribed for Rev. Mr. DeCosta and 
by him presented to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society with annotations by himself and was printed 
in 1880 in the Proceedings of that Society. 

In order to explain the general details of the Popham 
Expedition for the proper understanding of the 
Griffith MS and the documents which form the basis of 
my paper, it may be stated that there were two vessels 
participating in the venture—the Gift of God under 
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the command of Capt. George Popham, a near kins- 
man of Chief Justice Sir John Popham, and the Mary 
and John commanded by Capt. Raleigh Gilbert, the 
two persons principally interested with Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges in the financial and colonizing aspects of the 
project. The Griffith MS is a journal of the voyage 
written by an unknown person who sailed in the Mary 
and John and only twice is the name of the Gift of God 
mentioned in his account and then only incidentally. 
The papers which I have found in the Public Record 
Office in London are a part of the archives of the High 
Court of Admiralty where litigation respecting mari- 
time business was entered for judicial decision. These 
new documents are the complaint filed by Sir Francis 
Popham, Knt., son and heir of Chief Justice Popham, 
and with him was joined his mother, Anna, widow of 
the patron of the expedition. The purpose of the suit 
was to recover damages for mismanagement of the ship 
Gift of God, damages to property and demurrage. This 
suit had no actual bearing upon the historical features 
of the expedition but in the course of the pleadings and 
the examination of witnesses many interesting facts are 
furnished about the voyage of the Gift of God and the 
part which she and her company took in the work of 
settlement and explains her disappearance from 
Strachey’s account which has been a puzzle to his- 
torical writers and a cause of many speculations as to 
her presumed continuance on the Maine coast after 
the settlement was abandoned. 

Contrary to the general custom of colonizing expedi- 
tions, the two ships did not sail together. According 
to the testimony of officers and seamen of the Gift of 
God this vessel ‘‘sett saile from the Sound of Plimouth 
for Virginia about the Ist of May” while according to 
the Griffith MS the Mary and John “‘ departed from the | 
Lyzard the firste daye of June Ano Domi 1607 beinge | 
Mundaye about 6 of the Cloke in the afternoon.” It is | 
possible that they may have intended to establish a | 
rendezvous at the Azores. As it happened they were | 
in sight of each other near that group but not in com- | 
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munication. The Griffith MS states that the Mary 
and John “‘lost company of him being the 29th daye of 
June . . . beinge 6 Leags flores West norwest.’’ They 
did not meet again until Aug. 7th at the St. Georges 
Islands on the Maine Coast where the Gift of God had 
arrived in advance. Both ships had evidently fol- 
lowed the sailing directions of Capt. Geo. Weymouth 
in his voyage of 1605 when he visited the St. George 
River and set up his cross there in token of his 
exploration. 

The new evidence which accompanies this paper will 
be called the Admiralty MSS for convenient reference 
and from it we learn that the Gift of God arrived at 
Sagadahoc, their destination, on Aug. 14th which 
agrees with the Griffith MS that the Mary and John 
‘“‘had overshott the place”’ and on Sunday, Aug. 16th 
“‘capt popham Sent his Shallop unto us for to healp us 
in.’”’ The new facts disclosed by the Admiralty MSS 
cover some important as well as inconsequential mat- 
ters but they are worth mentioning for the light they 
throw on the conditions after they had begun their 
fort. On Sept. 7th the Mary and John began to dis- 
charge her ‘‘vyttuals,”’ (Griffith) and on Oct. 6th she 
was dispatched home to England to tell of their safe 
arrival and to obtain supplies for the coming year. 
It was intended that the Gift of God should follow 
shortly after as soon as her cargo was discharged 
(Admiralty MSS). All the witnesses in the suit make 
a point of testifying that the Mary and John left before 
the Gift of God’s own “‘ victualls, salte & other provitions 
were unladen.’’ It appears from references in the 
deposition that after her cargo was discharged she was 
loaded with masts for shipment to England but before 
they were ready to sail ‘‘the salvages of the Countrey 
gave intelligence ... that the French men would 
come & besiege them” (Admiralty Mss). Whereupon 
the President and Council ordered the Gift of God to 
remain ‘‘to keepe watch & warde”’ against this 
possibility. This duty was performed by Captain 
Havercome and his crew for four months and this 
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detention was the cause of the suit, as in the month of 
December the Winter weather set in earlier than usual 
filling the Kennebec with ice. Great floes jammed 
against their ship and crushed in some planks and but 
for timely work she was in danger of foundering 
(Admiralty Mss). Strachey makes no mention of this 
detention of the Gift of God, and merely says that ‘‘the 
wynter proved soe extreame unseasonable and frosty 
... as noe boat could stir upon any business.” 
Neither does he mention her departure which took 
place on December 16th, after the officials decided 
that the French menace was no longer probable. 

The preparations for her departure are stated with 
great particularity by the deponents. Fifty men and 
boys were selected to go with her, and provisions for 
that number were calculated ‘‘by haverdepois waight”’ 
for an estimated voyage of six weeks. This was all 
that could be spared from their stores. Captain John 
Elliott was detailed as Captain of the Vessel and was 
given instructions in Spanish and English, ‘‘firmed”’ 
by the President, to go to the Azores, if necessary, there 
to sell their masts, cables and any other furniture of the 
ship to buy more provisions, if the voyage was delayed 
for any reason. All these formalities took place in the 
‘“‘House of Capt. Raleigh Gilbert.”’ The return 
passage exceeded the time limit and when the Azores 
was reached nearly everything eatable and drinkable 
had been consumed. One man had died of starva- 
tion (?), or as Elliott stated becuse of excessive eat- 
ing, drinking, ‘‘lise & vermin”’ and filthiness. The 
masts, cable and a gun were disposed of in exchange for 
food supplies and the unlucky ship proceeded on her 
voyage to England. Two more men died before she 
reached her destination Topsham, Devonshire, where 
she dropped anchor March 10th, 1608 having previous- 
ly put in at Helford, Cornwall. The voyage had 
lasted fifty-five days, of which eight were spent at the 
Azores, a net time at sea of forty-seven days, or five 
more than the calculations of the officials at Fort St. 
George. This voyage was not. of unusual length 
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across the wintry seas of the North Atlantic. There is 
no contemporary evidence that the Gift of God re- 
turned to Sagadahoc as on her arrival Captain Elliott 
and Master Havercome must have learned of the 
death of Sir John Popham the financial and political 
mainstay of the Expedition which bade fair to disrupt 
the plans of the promoters for continuance of the 
project. The Mary and John was being held pending 
a decision of the interested parties. 

Meanwhile, at Sagadahoc the Colonists were busy in 
completing their ‘‘town.”’ They finished the fort, 
mounted it with twelve ‘‘pieces,’’ erected a church, a 
storehouse and “‘ fifty howses”’ (according to Strachey), 
but the latter number is probably in error for fifteen. 
Digby of London, the chief shipwright, ‘“‘framed a 
pretty Pynnace of about some thirty tonne which they 
called the Virginia” (Strachey). In England further 
events disastrous to the continuance of the Colony had 
occurred. On July 5th, 1608, Sir John Gilbert, son of 
the famous Sir Humphrey and elder brother of Capt. 
Raleigh Gilbert, ended his days in London and was 
buried at Marldon, Devonshire, a fortnight later, 
leaving his youngest brother heir to the Gilbert estate. 
This evidently determined the responsible English 
representatives to dispatch the Mary and John from 
Topsham ‘“‘laden full of vitualls, armes, instruments 
and tools’”’ (Strachey), indicating a purpose to con- 
tinue the Colony if the leaders at Sagadahoe should 
consider it practicable. Of the details of this voyage 
we have no information but she probably made a 
voyage of usual length and arrived at Sagadahoc about 
the latter part of September. The news that Capt. 
Davies brought from England was matched by the like 
information which met him as he came ashore. ‘He 
found Mr. George Popham, the President, and some 
other dead yet he found all things in good forwardness, 
and many kinds of furrs obteyned from the Indians by 
way of trade; (and) good store of sarsaparilla gathered”’ 
(Strachey). In this mixture of favorable and un- 
favorable news the latter outweighed. Letters ad- 
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dressed to Capt. Raleigh Gilbert required his return 
home to settle his brother’s estate as heir at law and 
this removed the second in command as successor to 
Popham and thus the official structure of the Colony 
would be completely decapitated. This serious feature 
‘‘and the feare that all other Wynters would prove like 
the first, the company by no means would stay any 
longer in the country.”’ Apparently there was no 
one among them strong enough to assume leadership 
in this emergency and the obituary of this hopeful 
effort to settle a colony of Englishmen on the Maine 
Coast is thus written by Strachey: 

Wherefore they all ymbarqued in this new arrived shipp and 

in the new pynnace, the Virginia, and sett saile for England. 
And this was the end of that northerne colony uppon the river 
Sachadehoc. 
These words have been repeatedly quoted by those who 
would have us believe that it ended further coloniza- 
tion plans in this region and that nothing of a perma- 
nent character is in evidence until the year 1620 is 
safely passed. Strachey does not convey any such 
idea. He simply said “this was the end of that 
northerne colony,”’ and it undoubtedly was the end of 
it, as that closes the only story he undertook to relate. 
The Popham interests were evidently prepared to go 
on but the Gilbert portion of the adventure broke it up 
temporarily for the reason given. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges in commenting on this effort and the occasion 
of its abandonment said: 

By which means all our former hopes were frozen to death 

though Sir Francis Popham could not so give over but con- 
tinued to send thither several years after in hope of better 
fortune. 
This is not the place for a relation of events succeeding 
this Northern colony or to recount the increasing mass 
of evidence showing the growth of maritime and com- 
mercial activities in more convenient places adjacent 
to the deserted fort on the rocky promontory of Sabino. 
The challenge to the primacy of Plymouth will not be 
stilled. 
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APPENDIX 


It may be desirable to preserve such information as is 
available regarding the personnel of the Expedition, including 
those who belonged exclusively to the ships. 

GreorGE PorpHam. It is known that this titular leader, 
called the President of the Colony, was a kinsman of Chief 
Justice Popham, the patron, and he is probably the George 
Popham designated as “Captain” son of Edward Popham and 
nephew of Sir John. It is also known that he was well along 
in years when he undertook this arduous adventure unsuitable 
for a man of his age. He is probably the George Popham of 
Huntworthy, co. Somerset, gentleman, residing in Bridgewater 
in 1606 who deposed that year as 52 years of age. This brings 
his birth back to the year 1554 which would make him 53 years 
of age when he went on the Expedition, about twenty years the 
junior of his distinguished uncle. He may be identical with 
George Popham of Bridgewater licensed to marry on 26 Nov. 
1593 Anna Stevens, a widow of the same parish. George 
Popham, Jr. was entered as one of the bondsmen, indicating 
that it was a second marriage for both parties. 

RALEIGH GILBERT. He was the sixth and youngest son of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the navigator, who went down with his 
ship on our Atlantic Coast in 1584 during a violent storm while 
he assured his companions that “‘ we are as near Heaven by sea 
as by land.” An equally distinguished Devon “sea dog,”’ Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was his uncle and the traditions of these two 
great Englishmen must have inspired his decision to follow in 
their footsteps, but the allurements of property interests de- 
tached him from the opportunity he had seized and he spent the 
remainder of his life in comfortable surroundings as Lord of the 
Manor of Marldon, Devon. He was born in 1583, the year his 
father sailed for Newfoundland never to return, and died in 
1634 at the early age of 51 years. 


THE CouNcIL 
Capt. John Elliott, gentleman, of Newland Fee, co. Essex. 
Gawen Carew, or Carey, probably of the Devonshire family 
of that name, as a Carey family lived in Marldon, the home of 
Gilbert. 
Robert Seaman, Secretary. 
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James Davies. 


Edward Harley or Harlow. 
OTHER PERSONS 
Ellis Best. 
. . . . Patterson. 


. . . . Digby, a shipwright from London. 

Rev. Richard Seymour, chaplain. He was son of Sir 
Edward Seymour, Bart. cousin of Raleigh Gilbert and Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. 

. . . . Fortescue, probably one of the Devon family of that 


name. 
Ship Girt or Gop 

Capt. John Havercombe, probably from Swanage, Dorset. 

Peter Grisling of Plymouth, Devon, Master’s mate. 

John Diamond of Stoke Gabriel, quartermaster. A family 
of this name came from Dartmouth, Devon, near Marldon and 
Stoke Gabriel in the next generation, seafaring men, and — 
settled at Kittery, Me. 

Timothy Savage from London, quartermaster. 

Launcelot Booker from London but a native of Rotheram, 
co. York. Cooper. 

John Fletcher of Limehouse, Stepney, sailor. 


Ship Mary AND JOHN 
Robert Davies, Captain. 


THe DocuMENTS 


Public Record Office, London (H.C.A.3. 13/279) 
Dmis Franciscus Popham miles filius 
naturalis et ltimus ac Dna Anna Pop- 
ham vid relict et executrix noiat 
Testo sive ultima voluntate honor and 
viri dni Johes Popham militis capitalis > 
Justiciarii dni nri Regead p . . tacora 
eo tenta con et adversus 
John Havercome nuper mgr navis vocat 
the Guiftof God Browne Williamson 

Quo die Williamson noie procurio et ut procurator Itimus deci 
Johis Havercome ad omnem juris est . . . ex mde quo vis 
modo sequi valem in omnibus melioribus et efficatioribus via 


_ 
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modo ac Juris forma quibus melius aut efficatius de Juro 
poterit aut potest debuit . . . aut in debet illegavit articula- 
tim pro ut sequitur / 


1. Imprimis vizt qd Anno dni 1606 mensibusque in eod 
anno ac etiam mensibs Martii, Aprilis, Maij, Junij, Julij, 
Augusti, Septembris, Octobris, Novembris, Decembris, Janu- 
arij et Februarij anno dni 1607 Johes Havercome fuit et erat p 
honorandu viru dnm Johem Popham militem def pro quodam 
viagio maritimo a ptibus Angliae ad ptibus ultramarinus vocat 
et cognit p nomen Virginiae faciend ac ab als ptibus secundum 
directionem et mandatum Georgii Popham presidies et aliorum 
consiliario p dni nri Regs in ptibus borealibus regionis pred 
existen ad hoc Regnum Angliae redeand mgr navarchus sive 
gubernator navis pred vocat the guifte of God rite et Itime 
constitut et ponit conm dmi et de quolet/ 


2. Item quod annis et mensibus pred deus Johes Haver- 
come officium sive . . . cis mgri navis vocat (uifte of God pro 
viagio pred in se suscepit et ut magr sive navarcus dci navis the 
guifte of God durante viagio pred in serviebat ac pro ngro pro 
toto viagio pred fuit et erat coim ter deus tentus hitus noiatus 
ac repulatus pasam pubce et norium et ponit ut supra/ 


3. Itm qd deus Johes Havercome anno et mensibus pred seu 
eorum aliquo cum navi sua pred cui ex fuit a ptibus Angliae 
pred decessit ac versus ptes ultrimarinis vocat et cognit p 
nomen Verginiae pred navigabat ibimq salvo appulit et ponit 
ut supra/ 

4. Itm qd tempe apulsus dci navis in ptibus Virginiae pred 
deus Georgius Popham fuit et erat in illis ptibus Preses sive 
gubinator Consiliariorium dni nri Regis in ptibus borealis 
regionis pred rite et Itime Constitut et allocat et ponit ut 
supra/ 

5. Itm that pntly uppon the arrivall of the said shippe the 
guift of God in the North pts of Virginia aforesaid the said John 
Havercome mr of the said shippe the guift of god did comitte 
himselfe his shippe and Companie and her ladeing unto the 
Comaund and governance of the sd President and others of the 
Counsaile aforesaid and did serve him and others of the 
Consaile boath wth ther boat and men and did all such service 
and labor as the said President and Counsaile did direct and 
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appoint them: hocq fuit et est verum pubcum norium mani- 
festum piter ac famosum et ponit et supra/ 

6. Itm that shortly after the pmisses vizt about the 9th of 
October the Mary and John (wherewith the said Havercombe 
and the guifte of God was consorted) did depte from the sd 
Havercombe and left the harbor of Sakadahoc in the North pts 
of Verginia before such time as the said Havercombe had dis- 
patched the said Guzfte of god either of her victualls or salte and 
pntly after the unladeing of the salt and victualls aforesaid 
the said governor and others of the counsaile aforesaid did 
determine to send the said Havercombe and his said shippe 
pntly for England but by reason of some spech of the people 
of that Countrie that gave intelligence to the governor and 
others of the Counsaile that the French would come and 
beseige them the said governor and Counsaile comaunded the 
said Havercombe and Companie to stay longer in the said 
Countrie and not to depte hoeq fuit et est verum pubcum 
norium manifestum piter ac famosum et ponit ut supra/ 

7. Itm that by reason of the pmisses in the next pceedent 
arte menconed the said Havercombe and Companie with the 
guifte of God aforesaid were by comaundment of the President 
aforesaid and others of the Counsaile aforesaid comanded to 
stay in the harbor of Sakadahoc aforesaid and there did by 
appointment of the said Governor and Counsaile remaine wth 
the said shipp and company and kept watch and warde for the 
space of 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 or at least two monethes together hocq 
fuit et est verum norium pubcum piter ac famosum et ponit ut 
supra / 

8. Itm that dureing the aboad of the said Havercombe and 
Companie with the guifte of God aforesaid in the harbor afore- 
said there happened much fowle weather and Ice in the said 
Countrie the extremitie whereof did much indanger and hurt 
the said shipp the Guifte of God where-uppon the President and 
others peeaveing it did give directions unto the said Haver- 
combe to ballast the said shipp and delivered unto the said 
Havercombe such store of victualls as they could well spare: 
hoeq fuit et verum pubcum norium manifestum piter ac 
famosum et ponit ut supra/ 

9. Itm that the said President and Counsaile had not 
sufficient pvision of victualls and other things to furnishe the 
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said shipp to send for England when the said shipp the Mary 
and John were gone for England but were forced by reson 
thereof a salfoe for that the said shipp would have bine utterly 
spoiled by the Ice and fowlnes of weather afore said to send the 
said shipp for England et ponit ut supra/ 

10. Itm that the said President and Counsaile did appoint 
one Capt. Elliott Capt of the said shipp the guifte of God in her 
return towards England and did give Comaundment and 
directions unto him and to the said Havercombe and company 
to depte with their said shipp the Guifte of God in her returne 
towards England and did give Comaundment and directions 
unto him and to the said Havercombe and company to depte 
wth their said shipp the Guifte of God towards England wth 
such smal provisions as they could spare and appointed him the 
said Havercombe and Eliot to dispose of and sell 30 masts, a 
peece of ordinance and any other thing of goods they had 
aboard the said shipp at the Island of the Assoraes and ap- 
pointed them to stay and victuall themselves and Company 
there and fitt the said shipp the Guift of God wth such neces- 
saries as she wanted et ponit ut supra and at her arrivall at the 
Assores had but twoo hogsheads of beere two hogsheads of 
bread and five daies pvisions of meate left and then (sic) 

11. Itm that the said Havercombe and Company of the 
said shipp the Guifte of God after their depture from Sakadahoc 
aforesaid towards England were for need of victualls and for 
want thereof by the appointment of the said Elliot forced to 
put into the said Island of Assorees where the said Elliot did 
by Comaundment of the Governor and Counsaile aforesaid sell 
certaine goods belonging to the said ship and Companie wth 
victualls for the releife of the said Companie wch otherwise 
would have pished for want thereof et ponit ut supra/ 

12. Itm that before such tyme as the said Havercombe did 
put into the Assorees wth the said shipp the Guifte of God he 
and his Company were for want of drinke (forced) to drinke 
water and endured such penury and want that divers of the 
said company died for lack of food and others for want thereof 
(yf they had not bine speedily releived died) would likewise 
pished hoeq fuit et ist verum norium manifestum piter ac 
famosum et ponit ut supra / 

13. Itm quod pmissa oia et singula fuerunt vera pubca 
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noria manifesta piter ac famosa acq de et sup eisdem labora- 
rant et in pum ei laborant pubca vox et fama unde fact de in re 
in hac pce requisit petit psista pponens jus et justiciam &c/ 


W. Byrpe 
LaNCELOoTuS Booker Civitas London Vietor 
> ubi p xv annos moram fecit: natus in vico de 
No. 28 Rotherom in Com Eborum annos agens xxxiij 


vel circa Testis hui pte productus juratua et 
examinatus dicit qd john Havercom a quinto Julij ve... & 
Franciscum Popham et visu respective noverit: Annam 
Popham non novit. 


ABSTRACT 


(Has already answered the first interrogatory ex parte dicti 
Havercom in hac causa dict.) 

(2) (3) . . . that on the vth of July last this exte being in a 
shipp of London called the Penelope belonging to mr Richard 
Holt homeward bound from the West Indies mett with the 
articulate shippe called the Guifte of God about three Score 
leages from the Island of Flores bound for Virginia; whereof 
the articulate John Havercome was Mr & George Popham 
Captaine and they wanting a Cooper, having lost there consorte 
intreated this exte to leave the Penelope & to goe with them for 
Virginia, & made wages with him for xxiiij/s the monethes end 
so this exte wente for Cooper with the said Havercom and 
knoweth that the said shipp arrived in Savety in the north 
Partes of Virginia, and that the said Havercom was Mr of the 
said shipp all the viadge & as Mr behaved him self very 
painfully & carfully untell the shipps returne into England./ 

(4) . . . that the said George Popham wente in the said 
shipp to Virginia to be the Presedent of the Counsell in those 
partes & at his arrival there he was accepted & allowed 
for Presedent & so continueth there of this extes certaine 
knowledge. / 

(5) . . . that after the arrival of the said shipp the Gifte of 
God at Virginia the said John Havercom with the shipp & 
company were under the comaund of the said President & 
Counsell there & did so serve them with theire boate & persons 
in such labour & services as they were appointed unto from 
tyme to tyme by the said President & Counsell of this exts 
knowledge beinge one of the company & cooper of the said 
Shipp.., 
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(6) (7) . . . that the arlate shipp the Mary & John con- 
sorted with the Gifte of God, about the beginning of October 
last, was by order of the said President & Counsell sente backe 
for England & the Gifte of God was stayed by there order: 
also to be sente away when yt should seeme good unto them: 
and shortly after the departure of the Mary & John the sal- 
vages of the Countrey gave intelligence to the sd President & 
Counsell that the French men would come & besiege them and 
thereuppon the said Havercom with the said shipp & company 
were comaunded to stay longer in the harbour of Sakadahoc 
& to keepe watch & warde both a shipp bord & a shore, so 
long as they continued there which was the space of viij or ix 
weeks as he remembreth for this exte was present on shipp bord 
& a shore all the said tyme & knoweth that the said shipp the 
Mary & John was sente away from Virginia by the said 
President & Counsell before the Gifte of God was discharged of 
such salte and victualls as were brought thither from England. / 

(8) (9) . . . that dureing such tyme as the said shipp the 
Gifte of God remayned in the said harbor of Sakadahoc by ap- 
pointement of the said President and Counsel there hapened 
much fowle weather & greate floes of Ise wherewith the said 
shipp was much endangered and hurte for as he saythe the 
force of the Ise one nighte struck in a pece of a planck of the 
said shipp of a foote & a halfe longe, so as if the same had (not) 
byn presently spied and repayred the shipp had byn in greate 
danger of sinkinge, and thereuppon the said President & 
counsell gave directions to the said Havercom to ballast the 
said shipp & furnishe her to returne for England and delivered 
him such victualls as they could spare of this extes certaine 
knowledge. / 

(10) . . . that the arlate Captaine Elliott was by the said 
President & Counsell appointed Captaine of the said shipp the 
Gifte of God in her returne for England and for that they were 
not able to furnishe the said shipp with victualls to bring the 
company for England the said President & Counsell gave 
comaundment & directions to the said Elliott & Havercom to 
returne for England & gave them such victualls as they coud 
spare and gave them directions in writinge to saile to the 
Islands of Assores or such other Island as they could gett to & 
there to dispose & sell certaine mastes and a pece of ordinance 
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& such other thinges as they had & to furnishe themselves with 
victualls & repaire the shippe & fitt her with such necessaries as 
she wanted: and this he knoweth to be true for he was present 
in the house of Captaine Gilbert, when as the said directions 
were given in writinge by the said President and Counsell to 
the said Capt. Elliott & John Havercom & this exte then reade 
the same and saw that the said President gave the Captaine a 
letter in Spanish & lattin which he willed him deliver to the 
officers of the Island at his arrivall there. / 

(11) . . . that the said Havercom & company of the said 
shipp the Gift of God after there departure from the harbor of 
Sakadahoc towardes England were for wante of victualls 
enforced to putt into the Island of Assores by the appointment 
of the said Captaine Elliott and according to the directions of 
the said President & Counsell & there the said Captaine Elliott 
did sell xxxiij mastes & a cable and layd to pawne a gun be- 
longinge to the said shipp to provide victualls & furnishe the 
shipp for the reliefe of the company and this he knoweth to be 
true for that he tasted of the said want & saw the said masts 
and cable sold & the gun pawned to victuall the said shipp to 
come for England otherwise the company must have perished 
for wante of his knowledge. / 

(12) . . . that the said Havercom & company befor they 
putt into the Assores were by reason of wante inforced to drink 
and endured such penury & wante that one of the company 
died before they came to the Islandes & two more died before 
they came into England of his sight & knowledge & many 
others had perished also if they had not byn releeved at the 
Islandes./ 


Ap INTERROGATORIA 


(1) . . . that cominge from the West Indies in the Penelope 
& meetinge with the said shipp the Gifte bound for Virginia he 
was hired by Captaine Popham & John Havercom at sea to 
serve as cooper in the Gifte of God for Virginia and promised to 
have xxiiij/s per moneth so longe as he should serve in the said 
shippe whereof he hath had as yet no parte. / 

(2) . . . that this respondent came into the said shipp the 
Gifte of God at sea in the vth of July last & knoweth that the 
Gifte of God arrived in Virginea in August following & came 
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thence on the xvi of December last bound for England & 
arrived at Topsham about the last of February last. / 


(3) . . . that the Gifte of God was not coming home above 
six weekes as he remembrethe./ 
(4) . . . he was present when as Captaine Elliott & John 


Havercom had comission & directions from the said President 
and Counsell to sail to the Islands & sell the mastes sparrs & 
other things to buy victuals. And the same was don in the 
house of Captaine Gilbert in the towne newe built there called 
St. George. And there were present George Popham President 
Rawleigh Gilbert, Gawyn Cary Robt Seaman James Davies, 
Edward Harley John Elliott of the Counsell Mr Foscue John 
Havercom this exte & who els he remembreth not and the said 
directions were given in writinge & were firmed by the Presi- 
dent & some of the Counsell howe many he remembreth not and 
yet as he saith he had the comission in his hands and read yt./ 

(5) . . . he doth not know what the mastes were worth but 
thinketh they were sold for ther most valewe . . . (but) .. . 
he hath no experience in the valewe of such thinges./ 


P.R. O. Joun Draman of Stoke Gaberill in Com Devon 
H.C. A. nauta annos agens LV aut eo circa testes in hac 
— pte pductus juratus et ex’tus dicit quod John 

; Havercome p duodecim annos bene noverit; ac 
Franciscum Popham a mensi Maij ad afium elapsus ex visu 
tanta noverit de Annam Popham non novit. 


ABSTRACT. 


(1) That in the yeres & monthes arlate the arlate John 
Havercombe was Mr of the arlate shippe called the Guifte of 
God for a viadge to be made from the parts of England to 
Virginia arlate and that he was soe hired by the arlate Sir 
John Popham Knighte, deceased, and as Mr dureinge the 
whole viadge arlate well and orderly behaveinge him selfe and 
Sir George Popham arlate went Captaine outwards bounde of 
the said shippe wch he knoweth to be true being the QrMr of 
the sd Shippe the sd viadge/ 

(2) . . . that the arlate John Havercome did take uppon 
him the place & office of Mr of the sd shippe the Guifte of God 
dureinge the viadge arlate & so was generallye accompted & 
taken. / 


| 
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(3) . . . that aboute the beginninge of Maye or June last 
was xij moneths the sd John Havercome this exte & company 
wth the sd shippe the Guifte of God sett saile from the Sounde 
of Plimouth for Virginia & arrived there in good safetie about 
Auguste following./ 

(4) . . . that the arlate George Popham went in the said 
shippe from Plimouth to Virginia to be Presidente of the 
Counsell there and at his arrivall in Virginia he was ad- 
mitted & allowed for Pressident & so held & accompted there of 
this exts certaine Knowledge./ 

(5) . . . being a quarter Mr of the said Shippe and presente 
in her at Virginia under the comaund of the said Presidente & 
Consell./ 

(6) (7) . . . that the arlate shipp the Mary & John beinge 
consorted with the Gifte of God was by order of the sd President 
& Consell sente from Virginia for England before the victualls, 
salte & other provitions were unladen out of the Gifte of God & 
yt was determined that the Gifte of God should be sente after 
verrey shortly But uppon a reporte that the Frenche men 
would come & make spoile of them, the said President & Coun- 
sell stayed the sd shippe the (uifte of God & her company for a 
longer tyme who by comaundmente aforesaid kept watche & 
warde continually for the space of two monethes duringe there 
continuance there of this exts certaine knowledge. / 

(8) (9) . . . that the Wentar was verey foule & the Ise 
greate whiles the said shipp remayned in the harbour of 
Sakadahoc in the north pts of Virginia for as he sayth the 
extremity of the Ise was such that yt bruke in a plancke of the 
said shipp as she rode in the harbour to the indaungeringe of 
the said shipp if yt had not been espied and amended of this 
exts knowledge then beinge in the said shippe And by reason 
thereof the said President & Counsell gave directions to the 
said Havercome to provide his shipp & take in his ballast to 
goe for England & delivered him such victualls as they could 
spare at that presente./ 

(10) . . . that the said President & Counsell appointed the 
arlate Captaine Elliott to be Captaine of the said shippe the 
Gifte of God for England & gave directions in Writinge to the 
said Captaine Elliott & Jon Havercome the Mr to depte with 
the said shipp the Gifte of God for England with such victualls 
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as they had, and to putt in to the Islands to refresh them 
selves of victualls with the sale of such things as were in the 
shippe, which ke knoweth to be true for that he was presente 
when as the said Havercome receaved the said comission of the 
said Presidente in presence of others of the Counsell & hearde 
yt reade affirming that the victualls were little & shorte at the 
said ships arrivall at the Islands as namely there was not a hogs 
heade of beare then lefte to his knowledge & about a hun- 
dred waight of breade & verey little other provitions of his 
knowledge./ 

(11) . . . that the said Captaine Elliott John Havercome & 
Company according with said comission & directions of the said 
President & Counsell beinge in great wante of victualls putt 
into the Island of Acesores & there the said Captaine sould a 
cable of xxxij or xxxiij mastes & spares to the Spaniards to buy 
victualls & pawned also a gun for that purpose accordinge as he 
was directed by the said President & Counsell of this exts cer- 
taine knowledge then beinge presente when as the said thinges 
were sold & pawned & victualls bought therewith otherwise the 
company must needs have perished by the wante thereof as he 
thinketh./ 

(12) . . . that two of the company of the said shipp by 
reason of the wante of victualls to bringe them home were 
starved & died at sea & a thirde died also a little before the 
shipps arrivall in England of this exts certaine knowledge 
Besides many others must of force have perished if they had 
not byn releeved in the Islands with victualls as aforesaid as 
he beleveth./ 


Ap INTERROGATORUM 


(1) . . . he was a quarter Mr in the Gifte of God in the said 
viadge to Virginia & backe againe & was to have xxv/s per 
moneth dureinge the viadge whereof he have not receaved as 
yet eany penny./ 

(2) . . . the said shipp the Gifte of God wente out of England 
uppon the said viadge about the beginning of May was xij 
monethes, and arrived at Virginia in August as he remembereth 
& stayed thereavboute three monethes & came from thence in 
december last as he remembreth and arrived at Topsam about 
the viijth of March last to his best remembrance. / 
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(3) . . . the said shippe was cominge home seven or viij 
weekes & couldnt have come home much sooner as he thinketh. 
(4) . . . that he was present when the said Presidente sayd 


openly to the Company that they should have comission to goe 
to the Islands to victuall them selves with the sale of such 
thinges as they had in the shippe & he afterwards saw the 
comission and was presente when yt was delivered to the Mr in 
presence of sondry of the Counsell & others. / 


P. R. O. TIMOTHEUS SAVIDGE ex precinctu sancte Kath- 
H.C. A. erine nauta ubi p annum et antea apud H 
Exam. Bx. P P 


Downe p tres annos moram fecit natus in par- 
ochie Sancte Brigitte London annos agens quadra- 
ginta quinque aut circiter testis in hac causa productus juratus 
et examinatus dicit qd Johem Havercom a primo Aprilis ad 
annu elapsus et Sir Francis Popham militem a mensi Martij 
ad annu respective noverit et Annam Popham non novit/ 


No. 28 


(1) (2) (3) . . . that this exte was one of the Quarter Mrs of 
the arlate shipp the Gifte of God in the arlate viage to Virginea, 
& was hired and appointed to goe on the same viadge by Sr 
John Popham late Ld Cheife Justice of England, & knoweth 
that the arlate John Havercome was Mr of the said shipp by 
the appointment of the said Sr John Popham & so continued 
all the viadge./ 

(4) . . . that the arlate George Popham was President of 
the Counsell in the North Parte of Virginea, and wente over in 
the said shipp the Gifte of God to take uppon him the said 
place, and at his cominge thither he was accepted and taken 
for President of the said Counsell of this exts certaine 
knowledge who wente with him in the said shipp./ 

(5) . . . Who was a quarter Mr of the said shipp & an ey 
witnes that uppon the arrivall of the said shipp in Virginea the 
said Havercom comitted him self the shipp and company to the 
said President & Counsell & all was at there disposinge & what 
they appointed & comaunded was don by the said Mr & his 
company. / 

(6) . . . That the arlate shipp the Mary & John was sente 
backe for England by the said President & Counsell before the 
salte & victualls were Dischardged out of the said shipp the 
Gifte of God, And yt was intended by the said President & 
Counsel that the Gifte of God should be sent afterward verey 
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shortly: howe beit a rumor raysed by the countrey people that 
the Franch men would come & beseige them the said shipp the 
Gifte of God & the company thereof were stayed for a longe 
tyme by the said President & Counsell of this exts certaine 
knowledge./ 

(7) . . . that uppone the said rumor the said Havercom was 
comaunded by the said President & Counsell to stay in the 
harbor of Sakadahoc with the said shipp the Gifte of God & 
company & to keepe watch & ward both a shipp bord & a 
shore all the tyme they continued there of this exts certaine 
knowledge. / 

(8) . . . that there hapened verey foule weather & much ise 
whiles the said the Gifte of God continued in the said harbor of 
Sakadahoc whereby the said shipp was greatly indangered & 
hurte, for as he sayth a pece of Ise with the extremity of the 
frost bruke in a plancke in the said shipp whereby such abund- 
ance of water runne into the shipp that yf yt had not byn 
presently spied & remedied the shipp had byn in perill of 
sinkinge. And thereuppon the said President & Counsell gave 
order that the shipp should be balasted & sente away for 
England & delivered him such victualls as they could spare to 
bring them home of this exts certaine knowledge./ 

(9) (10) . . . that the said President & Counsell had not 
sufficient store of victualls to spare to furnish the said shipp 
with all to cary her for England & therefore gave comission and 
comaundment to Captaine Elliott who was sente home in the 
Gifte of God, & to the said John Havercom the Mr to putt into 
the Islandes of Tresorees & there to sell such thinges as they 
had on bord & to furnish them selves with victualls to bringe 
them home. And this he knoweth to be true for that he was 
presente in the hous of Captaine Gilbert in Virginea when as the 
comission was writte & made & signed & sealed by the Presi- 
dent & counsell and openly spoken what the effecte thereof 
was, but he cannot remember that the said comission was 
given to the said Mr at that tyme . . . Saving he sayth that 
at their arrivall at the Islandes there was none or verey little 
beere left unspente and only a hogshead of breade lefte that he 
knows of./ 

(11) . . . that the said Mr by the appointment of the said 
Captaine Elliott, in his journey towardes England putt into the 
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Island of Treseres & there sold xxxiij mastes and a cable and 
pawned a gunn & therewith bought victualls accordinge to 
there comission, otherwys they had perished at sea for want of 
victualls of his knowledg/. 

(12) . . . that theire wante of victualls was so greate that 
one of the company died for wante of victualls before they came 
to the Islands, & two others were so weakened also that 
they died before they come into England & many others had 
perished likewise if they had not byn releived with victualls 
at the Islandes as he verily beleveth/. 


Ap INTERROGATORIA 


(1) . . . he went quartermr in the Gifte of God interrogated 
the viadge aforesd and was soe placed by appointment of John 
Havercom Mr of the sd Shippe the sd viadge. And he was to 
have xxxiij/s p moneth and did receave one moneths wadges 
of the Lord Popham deceased & ree’d of Sir Francis Popham 
iij li more in parte of his wadges for the sd viadge/. 

(2) . . . the sd shippe went forth on her viadge aboute the 
firste of Maie was xij moneths & arrived in Virginia in August 
followinge, & staied there aboute fower moneths, & arrived 
backe againe for England at Helford in Cornewall in Februarie 
last past, And saith that he was in the Guzfte dureinge all the 
viadge both outwards & homewards untill her comeinge to 
Topsham uppon the xth of Marche laste, and there the sd 
Sir Francis promised to paie this rendent & the rest theire 
wadge wch was unpaide, but as yet hath not paid this rendent 
nor anie of the rest to hisknowledge . . . / 

(3) . . . they came from Virginia the xvth of December & 
arrived at Helford aboute the viij of Februarie & might have 
come sooner if they had not wanted victualls, And came as 
directlye & as fast as they could & as winde and weather dide 
give them leave . . ./ 

(4) ... that Captaine Elliott & the Mr had order by 
writeinge from the President & Counsell at Virginia to go to the 
Treseras & to sell anie thinge in the shippe to buy victualls to 
bringe them home, for this rondent was in Captaine Gilbert 
Chamber at Virginia when the sd order was a writeinge & sawe 
Capt Gilbert write the same togeather with the Counsell & 
sawe it sealed. / 
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(5) nescire. 
(6) reddit ut supra. 


P. R. O. JOHANNIS FLETCHER de Lymehouse sailor annos 


el _= agens xxvij, Testis in hac parte productus juratus 
No. 28 ‘et examinatus dicit quod Johem Havercome a 


mense Martij ad annum ult elapsus D. Franciscum 
Popham p spacium unius anni respective noverit aut eo circiter 
Do Annam Popham non novit./ 


(1) (2) (3) . . . for this exte was hired by the late Lord 
Popham to serve in the arlate shippe the Guifte of God the 
viadge arlate & continued in her all the viadge outwards & 
homewards, And knoweth that the arlate John Havercome 
was Mr of the said shippe the sd viadge by order & 
appointment of the sd Lo. Popham & soe continued all the 
viadge. / 

(4) . . . That the arlate George Popham at such time as this 
exte & companie arrived at Virginia was President & Governor 
of the Englishe Companie there & soe remained at their 
comeinge from thence which he knoweth to be true for that he 
was there & sawe the sd Capt George Popham execute the 
place as Presidente & Governor there./ 

(5) . . . That the sd Havercome this exte & companie 
presentlye uppon their arrivall at Virginia did comitte the sd 
shippe the Guifte of God to the order and directions of the sd 
George Popham togeather with themselves & the shipps 
ladeinge, which he knoweth to be true beinge one of the 
companie & an ey wittness of the premisses. / 

(6) . . . that the Mary & John arlate was sent for England 
from Virginia before the Guifte of God dischardged her ladeinge 
weh she carried thither, And the President & Counsell did 
reporte theye would send the Guifte after the Mary & John 
soe soone as they coulde but in the meane tyme there was a 
speeche that certaine Frenchmen woulde beseidge the Englishe 
companie at Sakadahoc in Virginia And uppon that reporte 
the Guifte of God was staied there for a longer tyme by the 
President & Counsell there, wch he knoweth to be true./ 

(7) . . . that by the reason of the rumer aforesd the sd 
Havercom & companie were enforced & comaunded by the 
President & Counsell to staye in the harbor of Sakadahoc with 
the shippe the Guifte of God & to kepe watche & warde on borde 
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all the tyme they continued there of this exts certaine knowl- 
edge beinge one of the companie as aforesd. / 

(8) . . . that in the meane tyme of theire staye as aforesd 
there happened greate ice & indangered the shippe the Guifte 
of God and the President & Counsell there perceavinge it 
caused the sd Havercome to ballaste his shipp & stored them 
with such victualls as they coulde spare & sent them to the 
Islands to provide more victualls & soe to come for England 


(9) (10) . . . That the President and Counsell had not 
sufficient store of victualls to furnishe the Guifte of God to send 
her for England, and thereuppon theye gave comission to one 
Capt. Elliott whoe came alonge in the sd shippe & to the Mr to 
goe to the Islands of Assores & there to sell suche mastes & 
other thinges as theye had on borde & coulde spare & to provide 
victualls therewith to carrie them for England wch he knoweth 
to be true for this exte heard the President give the sd order 
unto the Mr soe to doe, and afterwards sawe the President & 
Counsells handes & seale to a writeinge on borde in the Mrs 
Hands whereby it appeared that the sd Elliott & the Mr were 
authorized as is arlated, & afterwards hee heard the sd Mr & 
the companie saye that hee hadd dd the sd Comission to 
Captaine Elliott at the Assores./ 

(11) . . . that the sd Mr by appointment of the sd Elliott & 
the Mr soulde certaine mastes and other thinges to buye 
victualls to releive them & to bring them home otherwise theye 
mighte have perished of this exts certain knowledge beginge 
one of the companie as aforesd./ 

(12) . . . that one of the companie died before theye came 
to the Islands for wante of victualls & two more were verie 
sicke & coulde never returne but died before theye came into 
England, and manie more woulde have perished if they had not 
putt in to the Ilands aforesd & there provided victualls as 
aforesd of this exts certaine knowledge because theire provision 
was soe scante before. / 


Ap INTERROGATORIA 


(1) . . . hee was hired by the Lo Popham deceased to serve 
in the sd shippe as a comon man the sd viadge & was to have 
xx/s p moneth, but as yett hath recd but sixe pounds & maketh 
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accompte to have sixe pounds & ten shillinges more for after 
that rate & time he served in the shippe./ 

(2) . . . the Guifte of God went out of England aboute the 
beginninge of May last was xij moneth & arrived in Virginia in 
August followinge & staied there untill December followeinge, 
& arrived backe againe at Topsham aboute the viijth of Marche 
last past./ 

(3) . . . the Guifte of God might have come for England 
sooner then shee did if theye had not wanted victualls & gone 
to the Islands as aforesd but coulde not have come aney sooner 
howsoever as he beleveth./ 

(4) . . . he was presente in the old Storehouse at Sakadahoc 
when as the President appointed th Mr to sell mastes & other 
thinges aborde the Guifte of God at the Treasores & to buy 
victualls as aforesd, and afterwards the Presdent & Counsell 
gave comission to the same purpose under their hands & seale 
as aforesd./ 

(5) rondet se nescire. 


(6) ut supra. 
P.R.O. die Sabbato zriij die Junij 1608 
H.C. A. JOHANNES Exuiotr de Newland Fee in Com 


Exam. BK. Essex generosus annos agens xxiiij eo circiter, 
No. 28 
Testis in hac parte productus, juratus et exam- 
nya inatus dicit quod Franciscus Popham militem p 
spacium unius anni et Johem Havercombe p idem 
tempus respective noverit Do Annam Popham non novit/ 


(1) . . . that the arlate Lord Popham deceased in the yeres 
& moneths arlate was accompted owner of the arlate shippe the 
Guifte of God & of her tackle apparrell & furniture and was sett 
out for Virginia by the said late lord cheife Justice & the rest of 
the Adventurers in that action. / 

(2) . . . he knoweth the said shipp was sufficiently furn- 
ished with all things necessary for the viadge outwardes of his 
knowledge who wente from England in the said shippe to 
Virginia. And the cable & sacre & a roule of canvas men- 
tioned in the sedle? arlate were in the said shipp outwards 
bound of his knowledge. / 

(3° . . . he knoweth that the arlate John Havercom was 
appointed Mr of the said shipp the Gifte of God for the said 
viadge by the said Sr John Popham, And according to his 
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directions the sd Havercom wente Mr of the said shipp in the 
said viadge of this exts certain knowledge. / 

(4) . . . that after the arrivall of the said shipp at Virginea 
the said shipp stayed there from the xiiijth of August to the 
xvith of December following & then the President & counsell 
there gave directions to the said Havercom to sayle directly for 
England with the said shipp & fifty men & boyes and a propor- 
tion of victualls for six weekes according to the said number of 
men by haverdepois waighte was allowed to the said Havercom 
to bringe the said shipp & company for England And this exte 
being appointed to returne home in the said shipp told the said 
President that the said shipp was coming from England ten 
weekes & od dayes, & he feared the said proportion of victualls 
would be little to bringe them for England, & he answered 
that they had the sea, the Banks for fisheing & the Islandes 
to frende if they were scanted of victualls, & appointed him to 
sell anything in the shipp rather then they should be in want 
in theire returne which he affirmeth to be true. / 

(5) . . . that the said Havercomb havinge his directions to 
come for England came from Virginea, and kepte his directe 
course towardes England, untill he & company were come on 
the heighte of the Islandes or thereabouts and then there was a 
generall mutiny in the shipp amongst the company that they 
wanted victualls & should be starved if they had not supply./ 
Wherewith this exte beinge appointed Captaine of the shipp, 
was made acquainted therewith and tould the Mr & company 
that they were appointed to goe directly for England, & that 
if they should goe for the Islandes & make any stay there, they 
should greatly wrong the company left in Virginea for that 
theire want of victualls there required all hast that could be 
made for England to send them supply, and the company of 
the shipp answered that theire wante being at sea was more 
desperate, & that they should perishe if they were not releeved. 
Whereuppon this exte consented they should goe for the 
Islandes of Treserues & sayled thither accordingly & stayed 
there viij dayes, & in that tyme there was sould by the consente 
of this exte, the said Havercom & the officers of the shipp one 
cable one sacre xxx spars that this exte knewe of one roule of 
canvas & some ropes belonginge to the said sacre & nothinge 
else to his knowledge, & xxxij li ster made thereof as he re- 
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membreth & bestowed all in victualls togeather also with thre 
pound of this exte money for the use of the said shipp & 
company. Ac als nescit. Savinge he thinketh that they 
mighte have come for England with the victualls that they 
brought out of Virginea if the Mr & company had byn spare- 
inge & would have dealte honestly with the said victualls, & 
the rather for that they had thre barrels of breade & a busshel 
of pease in the shipp as he hath heard, more then this exte had 
knowledge of & ... them selves with drinkinge of whole 
cans of beere not to confesse yt as he hath byn told by 
Peter Grislinge of Plymouth Mrs mate & John Diamand one 
of the quarter Mrs./ 


Ap INTERROGATORIA 


(1) ... he hath knowen Sr Francys Popham Knighte 
aboute a yeare & cometh to speake his knowledge in this 
cause by the meanes of the said Sir Francys ac als rondet 
negative. 

(2) . . . he was appointed by the late L cheife Justice to goe 
on the said viage, & knoweth that the said L cheife Justice, 
Sr Ferdinando Gorge Sr Francys Popham, Sr Bartholomew 
Michell & others are Adventurers in the said viage. / 

(3) . . . the said shipp arrived at Sakadahoc in the north 
parts of Virginea & a Presidente & counsell were sente over to 
continue there, And uppon the arrival of the said shipp there 
the said Havercom submitted him self to the comaundment & 
directions of the President & counsell & he & the company 
served them with the boat and theire persons in such service & 
labor as they were appointed to./ 

(4) . . . he knoweth not whether the Mary and John was 
sente backe for England before the Gifte of God was unladen 
of all her ladinge for as he remembreth the salte for the most 
part & the beere was unladen out of the Gifte with some bread 
after the Mary and John was gone. And sayth yt is true the 
Gifte & company thereof were stayed in the cuntrey for a longe 
tyme uppon a rumor spread that the French would come and 
beseedge them. / 

(5) . . . that the said Havercom & his company were com- 
aunded to kepe watch duringe the tyme they stayed in the 
river of Sagadahoc and in that tyme there hapened greate 
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store of ice which did harm the said shipp as the said Haver- 
com complayned And uppon consideration had by the Presi- 
dent & counsell the said Havercom was sente away for England 
with the said shipp & had such victualls as ys before declared. 

(6) .. . he hath answered his knowledge before to this 
interrogatory whereunto he referreth himself. 

(7) . . . that the saylors in the said shipp under hand as he 
beleeveth consumed and spilte more victuals than necessary 
to, . . . drank in excesse and by reason thereof the rest were 
in wante and a mutiny grew amongst them when they perceved 
they were come unto the height of the Islandes & thereuppon 
they putt into the Islands with this respondents consent to 
make supply of victualls. / 

(8) There was no salte water droncke in the viadge to 
his knowledge neyther doth he knowe what victualls were 
lefte when they arrived at the Islandes. And sayth that one 
of the Company died before they came to the Islandes, partly 
for wante of victualls & partly by his owne beastlines in not 
cleneinge him selfe of lise & vermyn, & two others died after- 
wards in the like maner./ 

(9) . . . he thynketh that many more mighte have died if 
they had not byn releeved at the Islandes for that they had 
wastefully spent there victualls before./ 


| 
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THE EARLY FORMS OF WORSHIP IN 
NORTH AMERICA 


BY CHARLES A. PLACE 


. i subject here presented is a part of a wider 
interest pursued for a number of years, which 
embraces North American Church architecture and 
the forms of worship, beginning in the sixteenth 
century. From an initial interest in the architecture 
I began to consider the ceremonies within the structure, 
including the music, the garb of the priest or minister, 
and other related features. This field I found in- 
creasingly important and difficult. There are compre- 
hesive works on the development of liturgy down to 
the Protestant Reformation, but in America most 
studies are fragmentary. It is surprising how few 
church histories give any definite consideration to 
the subject of worship, and the old church records 
which survive offer even less. On the whole, early 
source material is scant or unknown; what survies is 
scattered. 

It seemed to me desirable that as far as possible 
records of all forms of worship in North America should 
be brought together in one library, and I am doing 
what I can to supplement the mass of material on 
this subject in the library of our Society. I have been 
able to determine all the main forms employed in 
worship here on this continent during the last four 
centuries, and most of their varieties. This sketch, 
which covers the period only to about 1825, will serve 
to show what these forms are and what reference 
material is available, as well as to indicate what 
remains to be done. 

These forms of worship may be included in three 
groups: (a) liturgical—Catholic, Church of England, 
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Lutheran, and Jewish; (b) partially liturgical—Re- 
formed (Dutch, French, and others), Moravian, New 
Church, and Methodist; (c) non-liturgical—Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, and others. The interesting lit- 
urgies of the Greek and Armenian churches are not 
included here because their use in America has 
developed in the last half century. 


THe Roman CaTHOLIC CHURCH 


After the backgrounds are understood the study of 
the Roman Mass in American concerns mostly minor 
details and the musical parts of the service in the 
different periods and localities. The missal, which in 
1570, Pope Pius V. ordered should be used wherever 
the Roman rite was celebrated, was at most a revision 
and correction. No new element was added unless we 
except the celebrant’s preparation, for centuries a 
custom and ordered in the 1550 missal, which was 
fixed in its present form. Hence we may say that 
since the discovery of America there has been no 
essential change in the order, and little in the content 
of the Mass.! 

The question of what the Mass was in Santo 
Domingo, Panama, or Mexico in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or in Quebec and the English colonies in the fol- 
lowing century, is simply a matter of local conditions, 
especially affecting the music upon which the highest 
expression of the service depends. The religious 
Orders may have followed their own customs, since 
the Bull of 1570 allowed that any rite which could show 
a prescription of, at least, two centuries might be re- 
tained. Yet any variation in the celebration of Mass 
by the Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Augustinians, 
and other Orders, interesting as it would be, would not 
be important. The Roman rite had been dominant in 
Spain and elsewhere for centuries before America was 
discovered. The Jesuits were not formally organized 
till 1540, and of course used the Roman order. 


1See “‘Missale Romanum Ordinarium,’’ Mexico, 1561. Copies, Huntington Library; 
New York Public; John Carter Brown. 
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It should be understood by anyone not familiar with 
the Mass that the Introit, the Gradual, and other parts 
sung by the choir, as well as the Collect, the Epistle, 
the Gospel, and other parts vary according to the 
calendar, and that the Canon is always the same. The 
Introit, which is the first element of the Mass and sung 
at the entrance, consists of (a) an antiphon, (b) a verse 
of a psalm, (c) the doxology—Gloria Patri, (d) the 
antiphon repeated. 

When the celebrant arrives at the altar he says, ‘“‘In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen,” which begins the preparatory 
service, said alternately with the Minister or server. 
This includes Psalm 42 (the Protestant 43), the words, 
“Our help is in the name of the Lord. R/. Who 
made heaven and earth,’”’ and the Confession and 
Absolution. Then follow versicles with responses. 

Saying, Oremus (Let us pray), the priest goes up to 
the altar and says silently two petitions. Then the 
choir sings the Kyrie, consisting of Kyrie eleison (Lord 
have mercy), Christie eleison, Kyrie eleison (each 
three times); and the Gloria in excelsis (Glory be to 
God on high, and on earth peace to men of good will. 
We praise thee, we bless thee . . . etc.). 

The salutations—‘The Lord be with you. R/. 
And with thy spirit,” precede the Collect. Then 
comes the Epistle, after which the choir sings the 
Gradual with Alleluia. In Lent, Tract is sung instead 
of Alleluia. Also there are five sequences, one for 
Easter, for Pentecost, for Corpus Christi, for a feast 
of the Virgin Mary, and a Mass for the dead. 

The reading of the Gospel is attended with cere- 
mony, and the people stand. If there is a sermon it 
comes at this point; and then follows (when the Creed 
is used) the Nicene Creed. The priest sings, ‘‘Credo 
in unum Deum,” and the choir continues. Formerly 
the Mass of the catechumens ended here; now there is 
no indication. 

What was called the Mass of the faithful begins with 
the salutations—‘‘The Lord be with you. R/. And 
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with thy spirit,’’ preceding the Offertory prayer and 
the chant by the choir. After the ‘“‘Secret”’ (a short 
Collect), the Canon actually (not nominally) begins 
with the salutations and responses—‘‘The Lord be 
with you. R/. And with thy spirit. Lift up your 
hearts. R/. Welift them up unto the Lord. Let us 
give thanks unto the Lord. R/. It is meet and just. 
It is truly meet and just . . .” ete. with the proper 
Preface, and ending with ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Hosts. Heaven and earth are full of thy glory. 
Hosannah in the highest. Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Hosannah in the highest.” 
This is the Sanctus, and is sung by the choir. 

The Canon proper is one long prayer of consecration. 
The words of Institution are preceded by the petition, 
‘Which offering do thou, O God, vouchsafe in all 
things, to bless, consecrate, approve, make reasonable 
and acceptable (with the sign of the cross three times), 
that it may become for us the Body and Blood of thy 
most beloved Son our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Both host 
and chalice are elevated. 

All of the Canon is said silently, and is followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer, and then by petitions, during which 
the host is broken (the Fraction) and a particle of it is 
put into the chalice. When the chalice is covered the 
Agnus Dei is sung by the choir. Then comes the Pax, 
a prayer for peace with the salutations, ‘‘Peace be 
with you. R/. And with thy spirit.’’ The rubric 
for the Canon and what immediately follows is of 
especial significance. 

At the Communion there is a choir chant or anti- 
phon. Then follows the post-communion (usually a 
short Collect), the salutations, and ‘‘Ite missa est.” 
(Go you are dismissed). Or the service may continue 
with ‘‘Let us bless the Lord. R/. Thanks be to 
God”’; a short petition, and the blessing ‘‘May God 
almighty bless you, (turning to the people) Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. R/. Amen.” The priest 
reads the last Gospel, and the R/. ‘‘Thanks be to 
God” concludes the Mass. 
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Roman Catholic authorities emphasize the fact that 
High Mass with choir is the normal service, and that 
Low Mass is a curtailed substitute made necessary by 
local conditions. The latter, which is perfectly valid, 
must have been used to a large extent in all American 
settlements and missions in the early centuries as it is 
today in small communities. 

The full content of the foregoing order may be 
found in the Roman Missal (Copy: C.A.P.). The 
music sung by the choir is given in the Roman Gradual 
(C.A.P.), where it will be seen that the music for the 
Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Communion varies, 
as do the words, according to the calendar. There is 
less variety for the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, 
etc. The celebrant’s chants and intonations are 
explained in ‘‘A New School of Gregorian Chant,” 
Rev. Dom Dominic Johner, English translation 
(C.A.P.).! 

All the music is Gregorian, now believed to be 
restored in the present Gradual according to the 
melodies prior to the thirteenth century. Catholic 
authorities assert that no other music has been au- 
thorized by the Church. Yet polyphonic and modern 
figured music, more or less based on the Gregorian 
melodies, have been tolerated. The task now is to 
determine what music actually was used in Mexico, 
Canada, and the English colonies. No research has 
been made, and no adequate history has been written. 
We need a copy of the Midicwan Gradual, 1614-15, 
especially, and a copy of the Mechlin Gradual, 1848, 
would help. These show what changes have been 
made in the Gregorian forms previous to the present 
restoration. Beyond that there is need of American 
source material of music used in the Mass. 

In the later period after the American Revolution in 
the English colonies, we have ‘‘A Compilation of 
Litanies, Vesper Hymns, and Anthems for the Catholic 


1For books with music on the Mass printed in Mexico, including the ‘“‘Graduale 
Dominicale," 1576, see article by Lota M. Spell in “The Musical Quarterly,” January: 
1929. 
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Church.”’ by John Aitken. Philadelphia, 1787 (A.A.S.). 
Music for the Mass in this book includes the Kyrie, 
hymn at the Elevation, Gloria in excelsis, Credo, 
Agnus Dei. B. Carr’s Masses, Vespers, etc. for the 
use of the Catholic churches in the United States was 
printed in Baltimore in 1805. (Library of Congress). 

One of the best books on the order and content of 
the Mass is ‘‘The Mass, A Study of the Roman 
Liturgy,’”’ by Adrian Fortescue (C.A.P.). See also 
‘‘Geschichte der Messe,’’ by Peter Wagner, Leipzig, 
1913, which considers the music in relation to the 
celebration. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


The use of the Prayer Book in the English colonies 
involves only local questions. The 1549 book, which in 
some respects follows the Roman order closer than 
Luther’s Latin Mass, 1523, was short lived. The books 
which succeeded had Reformed elements, and mainly 
are of the same pattern. Of these the 1662 Prayer 
Book had the widest use, continuing till after the 
American Revolution. 


The order for Daily Morning Prayer is as follows: 

Sentences of Scripture, one or more to be read by the 
Minister. 

Exhortation by the Minister; a general Confession by 
Minister and people; and a Declaration of Absolution by the 
Minister, the people answering here and after every prayer, 
Amen. 

The Lord’s Prayer, Minister and people. 

M. O Lord, open thou our lips. Ans. And our mouth 
shall show forth thy praise. 

M. O God, make speed to save us. Ans. O Lord, make 
haste to help us. 

M. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. Ans. As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. 

M. Praise yethe Lord. Ans. The Lord’s name be praised. 

Venite, exultimus Domino, (Ps. 95), said or sung, (except on 
Easter and on the 19th day of the month.) 

Then the Psalms in order as they are appointed, with Gloria 
Patri. 


— 
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The first Lesson from the Old Testament; followed by the Te 
Deum laudamus, or the Benedicite, with Gloria Patri. 

The second Lesson from the New Testament; followed by the 
Benedictus, or Jubilate Deo, with Gloria Patri. 

The Apostles’ Creed, M. and people, said or sung. 

The Lord be with you. Ans. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

Lord have mercy upon us. Christ have mercy upon us. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 

Lord’s Prayer, M. and people. 
Short Litany. 

Collects, for the day, for peace, and for grace. 

In Quires and places where they sing, here followeth the 
Anthem. 

Prayers, for the King, Royal Family, Clergy and people, 8. 
Chrysostum. 

Benediction. 


For the Holy Communion. 


The Lord’s Prayer, said by the Minister. 

The Collect: (from the 1549 book), “Almighty God unto 
whom all hearts are open. . . 

The Ten Commandments, each with the answer, “ Lord 
have mercy upon us and incline our hearts to keep this law.”’ 

Collect for the King, and for the day. 

The Epistle, and the Gospel. (There is no Gradual or 
hymn.) 

The Creed. 

Sermon. 

Offertory sentences. (There is no offertory prayer.) 

Prayer for the whole estate of Christ’s Church. 

Exhortation; Confession; Absolution, with Comfortable 
words of Christ. 

Lift up your hearts. Ans. We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Let us give thanks unto the Lord. Ans. It is meet and 
right so to do. It is very meet and right and our bounden 
duty, that we should at all times, and in all places, give thanks 
unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father (not used on Trinity Sunday), 
Almighty, everlasting God, (proper Preface for Christmas, 
Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, Trinity),—then said or sung— 
Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven, we laud and magnify thy glorious name; ever- 
more praising thee, and saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
hosts, heaven and earth are full of thy glory: Glory be to thee, 
O Lord Most High. Amen. 

Prayer, beginning “‘We do not presume . . 

The Prayer of Consecration includes the words of Institu- 
tion, remembrance of the passion, and the significant words of 
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invocation “to bless and sanctify, with thy Word and Holy 
Spirit, these thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine; that 
we, receiving them according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of his death and 
passion, may be partakers of his most blessed body and blood.” 
(There is no elevation, and no fraction. The Communion 
followed, but was never received by the priest alone.) 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

A Collect of Thanksgiving. 

The Gloria in excelsis. 

Benediction. 

Copies of the following Prayer Books are at the A.A.S.— 
earliest London, 1605; two small books, 1626, 1628; examples 
of the 1662 book—London 1732 and 1735, Cambridge, 1760; 
number of small books of the later period.) 


The Episcopal Church of the United States was 
oragnized at the convention held in Philadelphia, 
September 27—October 7, 1785, at which time ‘‘The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies, as Revised 
and Proposed to the use of The Protestant Episcopal 
Church” was submitted. This book was printed in 
Philadelphia in 1786.1 Used in a few churches for a 
short time, it soon gave way to the first standard 
Prayer Book authorized in 1789 and printed in the 
following year.? 

A Liturgy Collected Principally from the Book of 
Common Prayer for the use of the First Episcopal 
Church of Boston (King’s Chapel) with the Psalms of 
David,”’ Boston, 1785, differs from the ‘‘ proposed” 
book mainly in the theological character of its content. 
(Copy A.A.S.) 

The order of these three books follows closely that of 
1662. Of the changes the most important is a Prayer 
for the President of the United States, and all in Civil 
Authority. 

Awaiting further research on the development of 
music in the English Church in America, the present 
consensus of judgment is that into the nineteenth 


1Copy, London, 1789, A.A.8. 


%See also for the order and contents of the ‘ Proposed” and 1790 books “ Liturgial 
Americanae,’’ William McGarvey, Philadelphia, 1895. (A.A.S.) 
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century the service was read, and the music limited, 
with little development. Evidence is lacking to show 
any early influence in America or Merbeck’s ‘‘ Book of 
Common Prayer,” 1550, in which the plainsong of the 
earlier rituals was adapted to the 1549 Prayer Book, or 
of the compositions by Day and Tallis in the contra- 
puntal style. 

The 1604 authorized Prayer Book, (1605, A.A.S.), 
contained ‘‘The Whole Book of Psalms,” collected into 
English metre by Thomas Sternyold, John Hopkins, 
and others, and allowed to be sung after Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and before and after sermons. 
Besides the 150 Pslams with 40 tunes, there are the 
Veni Creator, Venite exultimus, Te Deum, Song of the 
three Children, Song of Zachariah, Magnificat, Nunc 
Dimittis, Athanation Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten 
Commandments, a Thanksgiving after receiving the 
Lord’s Supper, and some others, with tunes given or 
suggested. 

The character of these versions and the tunes was 
the same as that in the Reformed churches. Only the 
melody was printed. In 1621 appeared Ravencroft’s 
book of tunes, ‘‘The Whole Booke of Psalms: With the 
Hymns Evangelical and Spiritual. Composed into 4 
parts by Sundry Authors with severall Tunes as have 
been and are usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, 
Germany, Italy, France, and the Netherlands.’’ These 
tunes were of a higher order than those in Playford’s 
Psalter published in 1671 under the title, ‘‘ Psalms and 
Hymns in solemn musick of four parts on the Common 
Tunes to the Psalms in Metre: used in Parish 
Churches.”’ Tate and Brady’s ‘‘new version’ was 
published in 1696, and gradually gained in influence. 

Trinity Church, New York, furnishes an example of 
the slow development of music in the service. The 
majority of the churches were less advanced. On 
August 21, 1707 the church voted that Tate and 
Brady’s ‘“‘new version”’ should be sung ‘‘next Sunday, 
and no other version.”” The records for April 25, 1733 
mentions ‘‘ Mr. Man who officiates in setting and sing- 
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ing the Psalms.’’ The first mention of the employ- 
ment of youth in connection with church music is 
dated April 24, 1739. By 1761 there was a boy choir, 
unvested and seated in the gallery. In 1741 the first 
organ was installed, probably the fifth in American 
churches using the English Prayer Book. The engage- 
ment on January 31, 1753 of William Tuckey, lately 
of Bristol Cathedral, England, as director of church 
music registers an important advance for Trinity. 
Tuckey’s compositions included anthems which doubt- 
less were sung in the church. On one occasion the Te 
Deum was sung. In 1771 Tuckey advertised ‘‘Two 
Select Pieces of Church Music,” one of which was 
‘An Hymn (by way of Anthem), consisting of Solos, 
Duets, Trio and 4 Choruses, together with a Psalm 
Tune.’”? 

St. Michael’s, Marblehead, Mass., offers the first 
proof known of chanting, beginning on Christmas, 
1787 and continuing for some time. About the same 
time the Venite was chanted once at least, in St. Paul’s, 
Narragansett, R. I. Actual evidence of chanting in 
Trinity, New York, is found in ‘‘The Churchman’s 
Choral Companion to his Prayer Book,’’ published by 
the parish in 1809. The chants for Morning Prayer 
include Venite, Te Deum, Benedicete, Jubilate, Bene- 
dictus, For the Communion Office there is given 
Kyrie 1., Kyrie 2.—Proper for high Festivals, Gloria 
Tibi, Trisagion, Gloria in Excelsis.? 

In the ‘‘Proposed”’ Prayer Book, 1786, a few tunes 
are given, less than twenty, under seven metres. 
Under Chants is the proper tune for the 96th Psalm, 
seventh metre. 


THe LUTHERAN CHURCHES 


There were three national groups of Lutherans in 
America—Swedish, Dutch, and German. The earliest 
Lutheran service was conducted by the Swedish 


See Dix, “‘ History of Trinity Church,” vol. 1. 
*Messiter, A. H., ‘‘A History of the Choir and Music of Trinity Church, New York 
(N.Y., 1906) (C.A.P.) 
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minister on the lower Delaware river in 1639, doubtless 
using the Swedish Ghurch Book of 1614, which con- 
tinued to be the standard in both Sweden and Amer- 
ica till 1811. Acrelius, who returned to Sweden in 
1756, reports two Sunday services, Matins and High 
Mass, and the use of the chausable, adding that the 
English ‘‘cannot be reconciled to the chausable,” 
and that the singing of the Creed seemed strange to 
them. 

The general order of this High Mass was very nearly 
the same as that used in the Lutheran churches of 
north Germany in the sixteenth century. It had no 
Introit or hymn, but began with an Allocution which 
was an exhortation before the Confession of Sins. 
This Allocution, translated, is as follows: ‘‘ Dear 
friends, brothers and sisters in Christ Jesus. As we 
are now assembled to worship God, to thank Him 
for all His divine benefits, and to petition Him for all 
that we need of things spiritual and temporal, and as 
we realize that we are all without doubt burdened 
with sins and also anxious to be rid of the sins; there- 
fore let us fall upon our knees and humble ourselves 
before God our heavenly Father with heart and mouth, 
and acknowledge ourselves as the poor, miserable 
sinners we are, beseeching Him for grace and forgive- 
ness, so saying each for himself:” Then follows the 
Confession, which beings, ‘“‘I a poor, sinful being . . .” 

Then came the Kyrie, and the Gloria; but instead of 
the Laudamus (We praise thee . . . etc.) hymn No. 9 
in the Church Book (All Glory be to God on High, by 
Dacius) was given as an alternative. Salutations 
preceded the Collect, which was followed by the 
Epistle, all to be said or sung. There was no Gradual 
but a hymn was sung; one for each Sunday in the year 
was given in the Church Book. 

The Gospel, followed by the Apostles’ Creed (the 
Nicene Creed or Luther’s Credo Hymn given as 
alternatives) were sung. Another hymn was sung 
before the sermon, which closed with the general 
prayer, and the Lord’s Prayer. Different forms of 
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prayer are given; or the Litany might be used. Also at 
this point there is a new Confession of Sins, to be used 
if the minister so desired. ‘This Confession, which is 
also a prayer for pardon and forgiveness, is a transla- 
tion from the Brandenburg-Nuernberg ritual. ‘‘O 
most merciful God and Father, Whose grace endureth 
from generation to generation! Thou art patient 
and long-suffering, and forgivest all who are truly 
penitent, their sins and transgressions. Look with 
compassion upon Thy people and hear their supplica- 
tions. We poor sinners confess unto Thee that we are 
by nature sinful and unworthy of Thy goodness and 
love. Against Thee have we sinned and done wicked- 
ness in Thy sight. Remember not our transgressions; 
have mercy upon us; help us, O God, our Saviour! 
For Thy Name’s sake, grant us remission of all our 
sins and save us. Give us the grace of Thy Holy 
Spirit that we may amend our sinful lives and obtain 
with Thee everlasting life; through Thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Then follow Salutations, the Preface (one of two 
forms), the Consecration (using the words of Institu- 
tion, the form used by ali Lutheran churches), the 
Sanctus (to be said or sung), the Lord’s Prayer (to be 
sung by the minister), the Admonition to the com- 
municants, and the Pax (Peace be with you. . .) 
In Sweden there was the Elevation at the time of the 
Sanctus. 

During the Distribution (the people knelt in 
Sweden), the Agnus Dei was sung by the congregation. 
The words used were, ‘‘The Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve your body and soul unto everlasting 
life.” and “‘The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve your body and soul unto everlasting life.”’ 

After the communion there followed, Salutation, the 
Collect of Thanksgiving, Salutation with response, 
Benedicamus, and the Benediction. The Aaronic 
benediction is specified in the Church Book (the 
Temple form). The service closed with the singing of 
a verse of ahymn. 
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A copy of the Mess-bok, Upsala, 1620, in the Denk- 
man Memorial Library, Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary, which I have seen through the 
kindness of the librarian, Rev. Ira O. Nothstein, D.D., 
is the only known source of information in America 
of the nature of the music of the early Swedish 
services here. There is no positive proof of the use 
of the book here, yet that is possible. Photostat 
copies (C. A. P.) of the Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, and 
Agnue Dei show the variation of the music in the 
Gregorian modes, but with the use of only two note 
forms, the punctum and the virga, the latter used very 
little. Doubtless all or nearly all of the altar service 
was intoned. This was the custom in all the Scandi- 
navian churches, was continued in the Icelandic 
liturgy of 1801, and in the Norwegian liturgy of 1887 
and 1912.! 


Besides the music mentioned above with Swedish 
words there are other pieces, including ‘“‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.’”’ With Latin words the book 
contains two sequences with Alleluia, Venite exultemus 
Domino, ending with Gloria Patri (seven in all), anda 
number of canticles. 


The melodies are characterized generally by the use 
of one note to a syllable, differing from the more florid 
Gregorian. When Acrelius arrived in Christina (now 
Wilmington, Del.) in 1749 he states that the people 
“‘sang their Swedish hymns without a leader, and some 
of them astonishingly well.’’ In the church were two 
number tablets, ‘‘one for Bishop Svedberg’s edition, 
and the other for the common edition of the hymns.” 
Of the 644 Hymn and Psalm books which Acrelius 
records as sent over from 1696 to 1750, probably 
all without tunes no copies have been located. Two 
Swedish Manuals in the Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary Library, one printed in 1675 and 
the other in Stockholm, 1691, contain the Psalms of 


‘See for the music now used in America in the Swedish churches the Common Service 
(C.A.P.) and in the Norwegian churches The Lutheran Hymnary (C.A.P.). 
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David, and a Hymnal, without music; also the Church 
Order of 1614.! 

As yet I am unable to determine what the Dutch 
Lutheran service was at New York and Albany in the 
last half of the seventeenth century. Probably there 
was no public service earlier than 1669. One minister 
served both Albany and New York from 1671 to 1691, 
after which there was no minister till the coming of the 
Swedish pastor, Rudman in 1702, who remained till the 
following year. Henry E. Jacobs in his “ History of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States” 
says that in Holland the service was very similar to 
that of their Reformed neighbors. Beginning in 1725 
at Albany the entire service was in English, and con- 
ducted in the English church. Then or earlier the 
Book of Common Prayer may have been used, but 
this is inference. 

In the eighteenth century various congregations of 
Dutch Lutherans in New Jersey and New York were 
served by German Lutheran pastors. What liturgies 
were used in these places or in Pennsylvania, which 
was the German Lutheran stronghold, is unknown. 

The first known German Lutheran liturgy used in 
America was that composed by Muhlenburg and 
adopted in 1748. The order and content differed 
somewhat from the form in the Swedish Church Book 
of 1614. This liturgy, based on those of Saxony and 
north Germany, never was printed, and exists today in 
a few manuscripts which vary slightly. The service 
opened with the singing of one of two hymns,—‘‘ Nun 
bitten wir den Heiligen Geist’’; or ‘‘Komm Heiliger 
Geist.” 

Then the pastor goes to the altar; turning to the 
people he gives the exhortation. The Confession, 
beginning with ‘‘I a poor sinner,”’ is followed by a 
form of the Kyrie,—‘‘ Lord God the Father in heaven, 


1See ‘A History of New Sweden; or The Settlements on the River Delaware,”’ by 
Israel Acrelius, Provost of the Swedish Churches in America, and Rector of the Old 
Swedish Church, Wilmington, Del. Translated from the Swedish, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by William M. Reynolds, D.D. Phil., 1874. 
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have mercy upon us. Lord God the Son, Redeemer of 
the world, have mercy upon us. Lord God the Holy 
Ghost, have mercy upon us and grant us Thy peace. 
Amen.” Then the hymn, “Allein Gott in der Héh 
Sei Ehr.” ‘‘The Lord be with you. R/. And with 
thy spirit. Let us pray,’ precedes the Collect for the 
day. 

The Epistle is followed by a hymn selected from the 
Marburg Hymn Book. Then come the Gospel, the 
Creed, another hymn, and the sermon. The general 
prayer follows, ‘‘the appointed church-prayer here 
following, or the litany instead of it, by way of 
change.’’ Then petitions for the sick, if any; the 
Lord’s Prayer; notices. The benediction was ‘‘The 
peace of God, which passes all understanding, keep 
your hearts and minds, through Christ Jesus, unto 
eternal life. Amen.” 

Another manuscript gives a hymn after the sermon; 
then ‘‘The Lord be with you. R/. And with thy 
spirit. Let us pray.”’ (short prayer), and the bene- 
diction in the following form, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee, and give thee peace, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.”’ Then a verse shall be sung at the close. 

For the Holy Communion the service continues 
with: ‘‘The Lord be with you. R/. And with 
thy spirit; Let us lift up our hearts. R/. We lift 
them up unto the Lord; Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of Sabaoth. R/. The whole world is full of his glory. 
Then follows an address to the communicants, and 
Luther’s paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, exactly as 
in the Deutsche Messe, 1526. Turning his ‘‘face to 
the bread and wine,” the pastor repeats the Lord’s 
Prayer and the words of Institution. 

Turning to the people, ‘‘ Now let all those who are 
found to be prepared, by the experience of sincere 
repentance and faith, approach, in the name of the 
Lord, and receive the Holy Supper.” In giving the 
bread the words used are, ‘‘Take and eat: this is 
the true body of your Lord Jesus Christ, given unto 
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death for you; may this strengthen you in the true 
faith unto everlasting life. Amen.” In giving the cup, 
“Take and drink: this is the true blood of your Lord 
Jesus Christ, of the New Testament, shed for you for 
forgiveness of your sins, unto everlasting life. Amen.” 

After the Communion the pastor says, ‘‘O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: Hallelujah. 
R/. And his mercy endureth forever; Hallelujah.” 
Then a Collect of thanksgiving; and the pastor says, 
“Receive the blessing of the Lord. The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee, and give thee the peace, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

If there were children to be baptized, the Gospel and 
the Creed were omitted. Only those were admitted 
to Communion who had attended a preparation 
service and whose names were written. The service 
included question and answers of faith, and confession 
and absolution. Two of the manuscripts are signifi- 
cant in having a German translation of Morning 
Prayer, and the marriage ceremony from the Book of 
Common Prayer. The translation given above is by 
Dr. Schaeffer, and used by Jacobs in his history. 

The Communion service conducted by Zinzendorf 
in the Philadelphia Lutheran church on Easter Mon- 
day, as reported by him, is interesting in its variation. 
After the sermon in which he declared himself a 
Lutheran, he gave an exposition of ‘‘our Lutheran 
Confession,’”’ and the absolution. Then followed,— 
(1) the Lord’s Prayer; (2) The words of Institution 
concerning the bread; (3) Choir: ‘‘ Wir glauben all und 
bekenen frie.’”’; (4) The words of Institution concern- 
ing the wine; (5) ‘““O Welt, seir hier dein Leben”’; 
during which (6) the Communion; (7) Thanksgiving 
Collect; (8) Benediction. This division of the words 
of Institution is a Moravian characteristic. 

The 1748 liturgy, which the ministers were pledged 
to use, was the basis of that printed in 1786—the 
Kirchen Agenda (A.A.S.)—with a second edition in 
1795. The essential changes were the substitution of 
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an extemporaneous prayer or one of the morning 
prayers for the Collect from the Marburg Hymn Book, 
and a new general prayer. This liturgy continued in 
use till 1818, when there were more marked changes. 

Muhlenberg was disturbed by the number of differ- 
ent hymn books which he found on his arrival, but 
what these were is not known. The Marburg Hymn 
Book was to be used with the 1748 liturgy. This 
Marburger Gesangbuch was published as early as 
1549. In America five editions are recorded, 1759, 
1762, 1770, 1774, 1777. The copies at the A.A.S., 
1762, 1770, 1777, have no music. Also at the A. A.S. 
a Lutheran Gesang-Buch (Phil. 1774) and a Marburg 
(Mar. and Frankfurt 1790), no music. Nor is there 
music in the ‘‘Erbaulicher Lieder-Sammlung”’ of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania (Germantown, 1786, 
1795). At the Krauth Memorial Library of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, there is 
a copy of the ‘‘Psalmodia Germanica”’ published in 
New York in 1756, printed from the London editions 
of 1722-1725. The character of the old German 
melodies to which the hymns may have been sung 
may be found in Endlich’s Koralbuch (C.A.P.). 

Besides the above there were four other books in 
English: ‘‘A Hymn and Prayer-Book,” by Dr. 
Johann C. Kunze, (1795); ‘‘ A Collection of Evangelical 
Hymns” for the English Church in New York, by 
Rev. George Strebeck, New York, 1797; ‘‘A Choice 
Selection of Evangelical Hymns,” by Rev. Ralph 
Williston, also for the New York Church, N. Y., 1806; 
“‘A Collection of Hymns, and a Liturgy,” by order of 
the New York Synod, Phil., 1817. 

It is doubtful, however, if more than hymns were 
attempted in the German services till into the nine- 
teenth century. There are records of organs in the 
Philadelphia church in 1750, and at Trapp in the 
following year, both made in Germany. As yet I 
have no record of organs in the nine other churches, 
which with Philadelphia and Trapp constituted the 
Ministerium of Philadelphia in 1748. 
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When Muhlenberg was in New York for a few 
months each in 1751 and 1752 he used the German 
Psalmody (London, 1772-25). On one occasion, at 
least, he is said to have ‘‘lined out’”’ a hymn, an indica- 
tion of lack of hymn books. Hence the demand for an 
American edition, as noted above. 


THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE 


The early Jews in America were Portuguese and 
Spanish who used the Sephardic ritual which differed 
only in non-essentials from the Ashkenazic rite of the 
Germans, Poles, and other northern Jews. For cen- 
turies there has been one standard Prayer Book, and 
this in various editions has been used in New York, 
Newport, and elsewhere. The early editions were 
published in Amsterdam, in Hebrew;? later there were 
English translations with the Hebrew, the earliest 
London, 1771-76, and the earliest American, Philadel- 
phia, 1837. This American edition is the Leeser 
Prayer Book in Hebrew, six volumes (C.A.P.) from 
which I take the order here given. 

The three services in the prayer book to be used 
every day in the year, and varying according to the 
Jewish calendar, especially for Passover, the Day of 
Atonement, and other sacred days, have a sacrificial 
foundation. I shall describe only the order for the 
usual Sabbath morning service. 

There is a preparation order of considerable length, 
originally not a part of the regular service, which 
includes prayers, reading of Scripture concerning the 
sacrifice, etc., and a number of Psalms. The formal 
worship opens with a prayer and the Kaddish, which 
is a doxology repeated in the service and at the close. 
It begins, ‘‘May his great name be exalted, and 
sanctified throughout the world, which he has 


created,” ...and so on. The congregation re- 
sponds, ‘‘ My his great name be blessed, and glorified 
for ever and ever” ... Then the Reader, ‘Bless 


ye the Lord, who is ever blessed. 


‘Prayer Book for the Day of Atonement, Amsterdam, 1770-71. 
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Then follow two benedictions, one concerning light 
beginning, ‘‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God! King 
of the universe, who formest light, and createst dark- 
ness; makest peace, and createst all things” 
etc. . . ; and the other called the Ahaba, the love 
prayer, which opens with the words, ‘‘ with everlasting 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord, our God!” . . . 

These benedictions precede the great Jewish Credo 
which must be repeated twice each day, called the 
Shema, “‘ Hear, O Israel the Lord our God! the Lord is 
one.” The congregation respond, ‘“‘Blessed be the 
name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and ever. 
The Reader continues, ‘“‘ And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. And these words which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thy heart. And thou 
shalt teach then diligently unto thy children, and 
speak of them”. . . ete. 

A passage follows conerning the fringes (of the 
prayer shawl). Then comes the Redemption prayer 
to God who delivered Israel from Egypt and bondage. 

After that the Amidah, the ancient prayer called 
Tephillah, sometimes Shemonehesreh, which consists 
of eighteen or nineteen benedictions, the original parts 
of which were used in the Temple service, especially 
the first three and the last three. The Amidah begins 
with, ‘‘O Lord! open thou my lips, and my mouth shall 
declare thy praise.’’ Praise is the keynote of the first 
three benedictions—praise of the God of the fathers; 
of powers, creative forces; the congregation joining in 
“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts! the whole 
earth is full of his glory;’” and a little later saying, 
“‘The Lord shall reign for ever; even thy God, O Zion, 
unto all generations. Hallelujah.” 

The last three benedictions clearly show connection 
with the Temple ritual, especially in the petition “that 
the burnt offerings of Israel, and their prayers, may be 
speedily accepted by thee with love and favor’; 

. , and in the thanksgiving for ‘‘thy miraculous 
providence”’ received daily . . . etc. The three-fold 
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blessing followed, ‘‘The Lord bless and preserve thee! 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee! The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.”’ 

Now comes the ceremony of taking the Law from 
the Ark. As it is taken out the Reader says, ‘‘O 
magnify the Lord with me, and let us together extol 
his name.” The congregation responds, and at the 
elevation of the Law say, ‘‘And this is the Law” .. . 
etc. In the Ashkenazic ritual the elevation comes 
after the reading of the Law. Three men are called 
to the desk, a priest (descendant of a priest), a Levite, 
and an Israelite, who say, ‘‘The Lord be with you.” 
The Reader responds. Each section read is followed 
by a blessing, and at the close the Kaddish is said. 
Then the Prophets are read, with benedictions and 
blessings. At this point come petitions, a prayer for 
the Government, and another for the congregation. 
The Reader and the congregation then say, ‘‘The 
Lord shall reign for ever; even thy God, O Zion! unto 
all generations, MHallelujah.’”’ This is repeated. As 
the Law is returned to the Ark the congregation 
chant the 39th Psalm. Then, after a few words, the 
Kaddish is repeated, and the service is concluded. 

The service for the Day of Atonement, longer and 
with many repetitions, is notable for a confession of 
sins said by the Reader, and then by the congregation; | 
and for a form of pardon said by the Reader. Also | 
there are a number of litanies with congregational | 
responses. 

The service in the New York Synagogue (and prob- 
ably elsewhere), always has been chanted according to 
the traditional music, and in Hebrew, except a few 
prayers which are in Aramaic. 

It is difficult to determine how the services were 
chanted in the few small Sephardic congregations 
which existed down to the time of the American Rev- 
olution, when there were only about three thousand 
Jews in the country. There was no music book 
similar to the Roman Gradual, but it is assumed that 
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the chazzan, who was both reader and rabbi, fol- 
lowed the custom of London or Amsterdam. Some 
idea of the music is given in ‘‘The Ancient Melodies of 
the Spanish and Portuguese Jews,’’ London, 1857. 
The historical introduction is by Rabbi David de 
Sola, and the music is by Emanuel Abraham Aguilar. 
The most authentic music of the ritual is in ‘‘The Book 
of Prayer and Order of Service according to the practice 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews of London.” 
Edited by M. Gaster. (In five volumes, 1904.) 

A number of examples of Sephardic music are given 
in ‘‘Jewish Music, in its Historical Development,” 
by A. Z. Idelsohn, Professor of Music, Hebrew Union 
College, 1929. (C.A.P.) These sources help to deter- 
mine what music may have been used, or its general 
character. 

At its highest, Sephardic music was less melodic than 
the Ashkenazic, and the Hebrew accents for the Bible 
texts, which indicate musical phrases and when 
grouped make something like a tune, were read much 
like the Oriental chant, moving mostly with five tones, 
often in chromatic intervals. A Jewish authority 
states that from the eighth century onward the Spanish 
Sephardic melodies were influenced strongly by Moor- 
ish music. 

Belonging to a later period and not included here is 
the worship of the rapidly increasing Jewish popula- 
tion in America, that of the Russian, Polish Orthodox, 
conforming to old traditions, and the Ashkenazic 
(mostly Germans) divided into ‘‘reformed”’ and 
“‘conservative.’’ (See Prayer and Music books, 
C.A.P.) 


THE NATURE OF JEWISH AND GREGORIAN Mosic 


A few facts may help in understanding Jewish and 
Gregorian music. Music has its foundation in two 
forms, the rhythmical of the dance and march, and the 
free modal used in text interpretation. The latter pre- 
dominated among the Oriental peoples, including the 
Jews. Oriental music is unrhythmical, without har- 
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mony, and has free tonality with a strong tendency to 
improvisation. There are many modes composed of 
groups of tones, called motives. Of the many scales, 
based on the quarter-tone system, four are prominent. 
These are: (1) beginning on d, corresponding to the old 
Greek Phrygian (the Gregorian Dorian), minor in 
character; (2) beginning with e, like the old Greek 
Dorian (Gregorian Phrygian); (3) tonic f and b flat, 
almost major in character, and similar to the old 
Greek Lydian; (4) also beginning on d, but with differ- 
ent step values, the same as the Greek Aulos. This 
scale probably was not used by the Jews till later 
times. 

This music was vocal. Instrumental accompani- 
ment was limited; among nearly all Jews as well as in 
the Oriental Christian Church it has been prohibited 
to the present time. Whenever there is any rhythm 
it is derived from the text, and is unlike European 
music with its small measures. It should be under- 
stood that the minor scale is not considered sad, nor 
the major joyful. Their character has a wider inter- 
pretation. 

The Oriental characteristics apply to early Jewish 
music which is based almost wholly on the first three 
scales given above. In the Occident the half-step 
system is used which, by the way, can be traced back 
more than three thousand years. It is believed that 
the spirit of the Temple music, the tunes and scales 
of which are unknown, survive to some extent in the 
early melodies of the Synagogue and the Christian 
Church. There are modes older than the Christian 
Era common to both Jews and Christians, as are an- 
tiphonal and responsorial singing. 

The oldest modes, as we should expect, are from the 
Bible, and the prayer modes are derived from them. 
The Pentateuch mode is based on the Greek Dorian 
scale e, that of the Prophets on Greek Phrygian d, 
and the Psalms modes on Dorian, Hypophrygian, 
and Lydian. The scale of the Tefilla (prayer) mode, 
originally derived from the Pentateuch mode, is Hypo- 
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dorian, while the mode for intercessions and petitions 
is based on the Prophetic mode. 

All these modes are certainly prior to the ninth 
century, probably many centuries older, and are the 
most genuine of Jewish music. They were unwritten 
and transmitted almost entirely by memory. Even the 
Bible accents, which appear in the ninth century, were 
in the nature of reminders to those who understood the 
modes. It is notable that the Hebrew accents in general 
agree with the Greek system, and that the Byzantine 
system was adopted by the Christian Church, which 
in the eleventh century had the beginning of notation. 

By the tenth century both meter and rhythm are 
found in Jewish music, and in the following centuries 
there was a growing reciprocal modification by 
Christian and Jew. Particularly is this true in 
Europe and in the development of Ashkenazic music 
in Germany. Increasingly, music was emphasized not 
as an interpretation of the text but for its own beauty. 
As late as the eleventh century the Biblical and 
prayer modes maintained their hold in Germany, but 
gradually German (and Christian) melodies gained, 
resulting in the ‘‘Ashkenazie song,’’ which by the 
seventeenth century was well established. Especially 
noteworthy was the idea of the Ashkenazic rabbis to 
express the significance of each day or feast by distine- 
tive melodies or motives, seeking thus to enrich and 
deepen the interpretation of the services. Modern 
music based more or less on the ancient melodies has 
displaced largely the modes of the Psalms and the 
prayers. The Pentateuch mode continues, but in the 
Ashkenazic Synagogues the Pentateuch mode is that of 
the old Lydian scale with major characteristics. 

Besides some other Jewish authorities, I have drawn 
freely from Idelsohn, ‘‘ Jewish Music,’’ acknowledging 
here my debt and appreciation. No other book on 
this subject is as valuable. A most important feature 
is the 106 pages of musical illustrations. Many of 
these show the similarity of Gregorian music to 
Oriental and Jewish. 
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Gregorian music arose out of an obscure past. 
Whether or not it adopted Jewish melodies, many 
of its tunes are very similar. It has four authentic 
modes or scales, beginning on d, e, f, and g; and four 
plagal modes which were new versions of the authentic. 
These constitute the eight modes or tones used in the 
service of the Mass. Through an error the mode 
beginning on d was called Dorian, and that on e 
Phrygian. 

The Gregorian chant was authorized by a Synod of 
Bishops in 774, and continued to develop and dominate 
till the thirteenth century when it began to decline 
under the influence of polyphony. Its revival begin- 
ning in the last century was due chiefly to the Bene- 
dictines of Soleme. Their extended comparison of old 
manuscripts has resulted in the music of the present 
Roman Gradual, which in all essentials is believed to 
be the Gregorian of the tenth century or earlier. 

There are two clefs, do and fa; no sharp is used, and 
only 6 is flatted. As generally understood the music 
is rhythmical but unmeasured, and with equal time 
values for the notes. This is the interpretation and 
use of the Roman Church. However, ample evidence 
shows that proportional long and short notes and 
measure are basic principles. Neumes or signs written 
over the words were used as late as the eleventh 
century. These are used still in the Greek Churches, 
to some extent in America. (See music books, C.A.P.) 

The influence of the Gregorian and plain chant con- 
tinued in the Protestant Church, and may be found 
still in America, especially in the Lutheran Churches. 
Of the many books on plain chant an excellent one 
giving full explanation of its use is ‘‘A New School of 
Gregorian Chant,”” by Rev. Dom. Dominic Johner. 
English translation, 1925 (C.A.P.). 

For the Greek scales and the development of Church 
music see ‘‘Critical and Historical Essays,’’ Edward 
Macdowell, 1912. (C.A.P.) See also ‘‘ Music in the 
History of the Western Church,’’ Edward Dickinson, 
1902, 1927 (C.A.P.). 
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THE MOoORAVIANS 


The order of worship used by the Moravians when 
they first settled in America a little prior to 1750 has 
not been established in spite of repeated efforts. ‘‘A 
Collection of Hymns for the use of the Protestant 
Church of the United Bretheren, New and Revised 
Edition,’’ Philadelphia, 1813 (A.A.S.), is a reprint of 
the 1801 book published in England. This book con- 
tains a short liturgy which includes The Church 
Litany beginning with ‘‘Lord, Have Mercy upon us! 
Christ, Have mercy upon us! Lord, Have mercy upon 
us! Christ, Hear us!’ Then follows: ‘‘Lord God, 
our Father, which art in heaven! Hallowed be thy 
name,” extending for six pages and ending with, 
“OQ Christ, Hear us! Lord, Have mercy upon us! 
Christ, Have mercy upon us! Lord, Have mercy upon 
us!”’ 

There also is a Creed in litany form and a Doxology 
for solemn occasions. A benediction concludes the 
service. 

According to a note there is no prescribed form of 
words used at the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion. The service opens with the singing of 
verses expressive of a penitent, contrite heart, after 
which a prayer for absolution is offered. The congre- 
gation then rise and sing, and the bread is consecrated 
by pronouncing the words of Institution. The bread 
is then distributed during the singing of hymns. When 
all have received, the minister repeats the words, 
“Take, eat, this is the Lord’s body given for you.” 
The people partake together kneeling, either in silence 
or while a verse is sung. The congregation rises and 
sings verses of thanksgiving. 

Then the wine is consecrated in the same way; the 
minister partakes, and the cup is given to the people 
while hymns are sung. The service is closed with the 
singing of hymns. 

The Hymn Book contains 1200 hymns, and 143 
tunes. An organ, violin, and other instruments were 
used at the dedication of the new church in Bethlehem 
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in 1751. The Moravians are noted for their musical 
interest and ability. 


Tue Metuopist EpiscopaL CHURCH 


There had been preaching services for more than 
forty years before the Methodist Church was organ- 
ized in American on December 24, 1784. Wesley sent 
over a Liturgy entitled ‘‘The Sunday Service of the 
Methodists in North America,’’ Preface dated Sept. 9, 
1784 (A.A.S.) which simply was the English Book of 
Common Prayer, deleted and changed but with few 
additions to the content. Never widely accepted, 
“The Order for Morning Prayer every Lord’s Day” 
was soon given up, and in 1792 the Church became 
non-liturgical, except in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper.' 

The order for Morning Prayer differs so little from 
that in the English Prayer Book that it is not given 
here. A hymn or anthem was permitted after the 
collects, but there is no provision for music in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. The rubric in 
the 1662 book which reads for the Gloria ‘‘then shall be 
said or sung,”’ Wesley changed to ‘‘ then shall be said.”’ 
Doubtless the Gloria Patri and other parts were to be 
said also. 

For the Lord’s Supper in Wesley’s liturgy, in 1792 
and later see Nolan B. Harmon, ‘“‘ The Rites and Ritual 
of Episcopal Methodism,” 1927 (C.A.P.). The vari- 
ations of these from the order in the 1662 Prayer 
Book are shown in parallel columns. This work by 
Harmon is a valuable contribution, and an example 
of what should be done for other churches. 


THe New CHURCH 
The first Liturgy of the New Church (often called 
Swedenborgian), was published in England in 17738. 
The fourthjedition was published in 1792, in Baltimore, 
and has been followed by a number of later American 


Wesley printed at the same time as the Sunday Service ‘‘A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for the Lord’s Day.”’ 
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editions in the nineteenth century. The following 
order is taken from the 1792 edition (A.A.S.) 

The Morning Service is opened with one or more 
verses. Then followed an exhortation, and a prayer 
of confession and for remission of sins. The people 
answer Amen, and join in the Lord’s Prayer. Thena 
short prayer for the reading of the Word is followed by 
the Ten Commandments, the people answering, ‘‘ Lord 
have mercy upon us, and write all these Laws in our 
hearts, we beseech thee.”’ 

The minister then reads Precepts of Doctrine and of 
Life, comprising sum and substance of all Religions. 
After this comes the First Lesson, and the Doxology, 
“To Jesus Christ be Glory and Dominion for ever and 
ever.”’ The people answer ‘For he is Jehovah of 
Hosts, and in Him alone dwelleth all the Fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.”’ 

The service then proceeds with a Psalm or hymn; a 
prayer for the New Church; the Psalms in order as 
appointed, followed by the Doxology as above; prayer 
for the President of the United States. Then the 
Second Lesson with the Doxology (as above); prayer 
for all conditions of men; the Creed of the New Church 
(long); prayer of Thanksgiving; Extracts from the 
writings of Swedenborg, to be read at the discretion of 
the minister; Lord’s Prayer; and the blessing (Rev. 
22:21). 

The order for The Holy Supper follows: Lord’s 
Prayer; minister reads concerning the Marriage 
Supper; short prayer; minister reads at length; then 
prayer, and Consecration of the Elements, using the 
words of Institution. Then the Communion; Lord’s 
Prayer; Psalm or hymn; prayer of Thanksgiving with 
the Doxology (as above), and the Blessing. 

In giving the bread the words used are, ‘‘The Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is the Divine Good 
of his Divine Love, nourish and preserve you unto 
eternal life. Take and eat this, in Remembrance that 
the Lord Glorified his Humanity, and thereby became 
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the God of Heaven and Earth.’’ The words in giving 


the cup are similar. 
There are 304 hymns in the book, without music. 


THE REFORMED CHURCHES 


For a better understanding of the Reformed 
services in America, particularly in the Dutch, French, 
and German churches, I give the order of public 
worship used by Calvin, making mention also of the 
important liturgies which followed his order. I have 
considered the development more fully in my sketch of 
the Early Forms of Worship which is brought down to 
the seventeenth century. There is a common motive 
in all the Reformed services, but considerable varia- 
tion; and because of this variation it is difficult to 
determine just what was used early in America, since 
direct evidence thus far is lacking. 

In a tract of the later years at Geneva, translated 
by Henry Beveridge, Edinburg, 1849 (A.A.8.), Calvin 
says, ‘‘Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth. Amen. Brethren let each of us 


confess our sins.”’ ‘‘O Lord God . . . we acknowledge 
and confess . . . (the Confession). ‘‘ Deign, then, to 
bestow mercy ... ” (the Absolution). 


He then goes on to state that a psalm is sung by the 
whole congregation. The sermon is preceded by a 
free or selected prayer, and is followed by a composed 
prayer of considerable length, which concludes with a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer. The congregation 
unites in saying the Apostles’ Creed; and the blessing 
is in the Temple form (The Lord bless you and keep 
you ...). There is no mention of Scripture reading, 
of the Ten Commandments, or of a last psalm. 

In Calvin’s Strassburg Liturgy used by him, prob- 
ably after 1538, the order was invocation, confession 
of sins, and absolution; reading of Scripture, chanting 
of a Psalm, and a free prayer. Then followed the 
sermon, and a long general prayer, concluding with the 
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Lord’s Prayer. The service closed with a Psalm and 
the benediction. 

In the tract Calvin says that when the Lord’s 
Supper is celebrated an additional prayer (which he 
gives) is used with the general prayer after the sermon, 
and is followed by The Confession of Faith. (In 
another tract a ‘“‘Brief Confession of Faith” is given 
which is very long). The minister then reads at 
length the recital of the words of Institution, and of the 
significance of the Supper, and concluding, ‘‘ Let us be 
contented, then, to have the bread and wine as signs 
and evidences, spiritually seeking the reality where 
the word of God promises that we shall find it.”’ 

Then comes the Communion, the minister having 
warned the people to come forward with reverence 
and in order. Meanwhile Psalms are sung or Scripture 
read suitable to the service. The printed form of the 
thanksgiving prayer is to be used or one similar, and 
is followed by the blessing. 

Calvin’s Strassburg Liturgy was published by 
Valerandus Pollanus, London, 1551. This in Latin, 
formed the basis of a Liturgy by Joannes a Lasco, also 
in Latin and published in London, 1553. Marten 
Micron abridged Lasco’s work, and Jan Uytenhove 
translated it into Dutch, 1554. In 1566 Dathenus 
(Petrum Dathenum) revised Micron’s Liturgy, in- 
corporating a form for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. This again was revised by a committee 
apointed by the Synod of Dort, and was ratified by 
the Provincial Synods in 1622.! 

The Dathenus Liturgy is not important for the 
regular service of worship. No order is given; but 
only a prayer before the sermon, and a longer prayer 
after the sermon, each concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Temple form of blessing. It is said 
that the prayers were never used exclusively and 
gradually fell into disuse. 


‘See Schaff, P., “History of the Christian Church,” vol. 7; Krauth, C. R., “The 
Sunday Service according to the Liturgies of the Churches of the Reformation," (Krauth 
Memorial Library); Demarest, D. D., “The Reformed Church in America," 1889 
(A.A.S.). 
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The form for the Heyligh Nachmahl (Lord’s 
Supper) was, and continued to be, obligatory. This 
opened with ‘‘Beloved in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
attend to the Words of the Institution of the holy 
Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ as they are delivered 
by the holy Apostle Paul, I. Cor. 11, 23—”’; and then 
continues with an exhortation to personal examination 
and repentance, and for a true acceptance of the 
sacrifice once made. The printed form is long. Then 
follows a prayer, much shorter, which concludes with 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Apostles’ Creed is said by the 
congregation; and then by the minister these words, 
“That we may now be fed with the true heavenly 
Bread Jesus Christ, let us not cleave with our Hearts 
unto the external Bread and Wine, but lift them up on 
high in Heaven, where Christ Jesus is our Advocate, 
at the right Hand of his heavenly Father, whither also 
the Articles of our Faith lead us; not doubting but we 
shall as certainly be fed and refreshed in our Souls 
through the working of the Holy Ghost with his Body 
and Blood, as we receive the holy Bread and Wine in 
Remembrance of him.” 

In breaking and distributing the Bread the minister 
says: ‘‘The Bread which we break, is the Com- 
munion of the Body of Christ;’’ and when he giveth 
the Cup, ‘‘The Cup of Blessing, which we bless, is the 
Communion of the Blood of Christ.’’ During the 
Communion a psalm was to be sung, or a chapter of 
Scripture was to be read. 

Then the minister invited every one to join in saying 
the 103rd Psalm, verses 1-4, 8, 10-13; concluding with 
words concerning God’s love. Then follows ‘Let 
every one say with an attentive heart”’ the prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the Lord’s Prayer. This is the 
end of the printed form. Doubtless there was a 
blessing. 

The translation here used is taken from ‘‘The 
Psalms of David, with the Ten Commandments ete. in 
metre, also the Catechism, Confession of Faith, 
Liturgy etc., translated from the Dutch, for the use 
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of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of the City 
of New York,” New York, 1767 (A.A.S8.). 

The Synod of Dort ordered that only the 150 psalms 
the Ten Commandments, the Song of Zachariah, of 
the Virgin Mary, and of Simeon, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer should be sung in public worship. These 
are found in the Dutch Psalter composed of a transla- 
tion by Dathenus in 1566 of the Marot and Beza 
version of the Psalms with tunes, and in the English 
translation (1767) also. The latter however is based 
on the version by Tate and Brady and has different 
tunes. The Dathenus Psalter continued in use in the 
Netherlands till 1773, possibly later; and in America 
for some time after 1767. 

There is general agreement among Dutch Church 
authorities that the liturgy revised at the Synod of 
Dort, as noted above, was in use in America from the 
earliest years, though direct evidence is lacking, and it 
has continued on through the English editions. An 
early copy of this is in the Library of the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J., and shows its 
origin. ‘‘Les Pseaumes de David . . . Marot and 
Beza . . . De CL Psalmen Davids uyt den Francoy- 
schen in Nederlandtschen over geset door Petrum 
Dathenum,” (French and Dutch in parallel columns), 
with tunes, also the Liturgy and Catechism, Amster- 
dam, 1672. The latest of the number of copies in that 
library is dated 1786. Of the seven copies at the 
A.A.S., all with the New Testament, the earliest is 
Dordrecht, 1698, a revision by Cornelis de Leeuw. 

“The Psalms of David with Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs. Also The Catechism, Confession of Faith, and 
Liturgy, of the Reformed Church in the Netherlands. 
For the use of the Reformed Dutch Church in North 
America,’”’ New York, 1789 (A.A.S.), incorporated 
the Liturgy of the 1767 book for the New York 
Church. Besides the Psalms there are 100 hymns, and 
six doxologies. An edition of this book was published 
in 1798, with the Liturgy of 1797. 

Psalms and Hymns, etc. appeared in 1842 with a 
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total of 317 hymns, and the doxologies had been 
increased to seventeen. The Liturgy was continued 
unchanged (A.A.58.) 

The Liturgy and Psalter in use today (edition of 
1926, C.A.P.) has a full order for Morning Worship, 
but The Office for the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper is the same as in 1767, though there is an 
abridged form also. Besides the Psalms twelve 
Ancient Hymns and Canticles are include. 

The Dutch language was used almost entirely till 
1763, and both Dutch and English till 1820. 

Though there is nothing in the Liturgy to help, 
there are two sources of information on the general 
order of the regular Sunday service of worship. Dr 
David D. Demarest in ‘‘The Reformed Church in 
America” describes in part the service in the Nether- 
lands but without reference to sources or to the period. 
The clerk or voorleser standing in the baptistry under 
the pulpit opened the service by reading a few texts of 
Scripture, the Ten Commandments, and a chapter of 
Scripture; after which he read a Psalm, and led in the 
singing of it. 

The minister then appeared, prayer silently at the 
foot of the pulpit stairs, then entered the pulpit and 
made a few remarks on the subject of the sermon. 
These remarks were called the ‘‘Exordium remotum.”’ 
Then came prayer, singing, and the sermon (fre- 
quently an expository lecture in course). The Apos- 
tles’ Creed after the sermon was soon transferred to 
the afternoon service. Dr. Demarest does not give the 
rest of the service, but it is very unlikely that there 
was a confession of sins. Doubtless there was the 
general prayer after the sermon, a psalm sung, and the 
benediction. 

This general order was observed in New York in the 
period 1758-1768, according to a letter dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1827, which appeared in the ‘‘ Magazine of the 
Reformed Dutch Church,” Vol. II, p. 275 (1827-28). 
This letter is given in full in the ‘‘Tercentenary 
History of the Collegiate Reformed Protestant Dutch 
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Church,’”’ New York, 1928 (C.A.P.). The essentials 
of the letter are here given. 

The bell was rung three times, at eight, and nine, 
and ten o’clock. ‘‘The Fore-singer (voorsinger), after 
having marked the Psalms to be sung, on boards hung 
up at each side of the pulpit, entered into his desk,”’ 
and asked the congregation to ‘‘ attend to the reading of 
the holy word of the Lord,’ ’giving the book and chapter. 
After this he read the Ten Commandments; and then 
asked the people to join in singing a verse of a Psalm. 

During the singing the Domine usually entered the 
church, and after a short mental prayer at the foot of 
the pulpit stairs, he ascended the pulpit. ‘‘ When the 
singing was ended, the Domine arose and made a 
short prayer, in nearly the following words: ‘Our 
only help and powerful support, we expect alone from 
Thee, the only and triune God, the Father, Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, creator of the heavens, the earth and 
seas, and who keepeth faith and truth forever. Amen.’ 
He then commenced his exordium remotum, with the 
Apostolic salutation, ‘Grace, mercy and peace, etc.’ 
At the close he frequently added ‘But shall I speak, 
and you hear... it is... necessary ... to call 
upon Him who is Spirit, in spirit and in truth, in the 
following manner’.’”’ 

After the prayer the text was announced with a 
suitable introduction; but before proceeding he recom- 
mended the need of the poor, and the collection was 
taken by the Deacons. ‘‘ When the sermon com- 
menced, the Fore-singer turned the hour-glass again, 
and set it in another place that it might be seen that an 
hour had elapsed. Immediately after the sermon was 
ended, the Fore-singer arose, and by means of a white 
rod with a cleft in the end, into which the papers were 
put, handed to the Domine the requests of those 
persons who desired the prayers and thanksgivings 
of the Church.”’ The prayer followed. Then the 
Domine gave out a Psalm to be sung. At the close 
he said, ‘‘ Receive the blessing of the Lord,” which he 
pronounced. 
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Valuable as this description is, it is limited by 
memory and to one church; yet there is reasonable 
inference that it is fairly typical of the services before 
the Revolution. It should be noted that the opening 
service conducted by the voorsinger was a custom not 
only in the Netherlands but in the French Church in 
Boston, and probably elsewhere; and that the con- 
fession of sins, common in Calvin’s service and in 
the French Churches, is not mentioned in the above 
description of the Dutch services. The voorsinger’s 
leadership of the singing continued in some of the 
Dutch churches in America into the nineteenth century. 

Further research is necessary to determine when 
choirs or ‘‘singers’’ were introduced, and how the 
music of the service developed. It seems clear how- 
ever that the music of the service was confined to the 
Psalms and hymns well into the nineteenth century. 
The Psalms and ‘‘hymns”’ of the 1767 book were set 
to music, but no music appeared in any other book till 
1869. 

It is stated that when the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered in the early years in New York the com- 
municants stood around the Communion Table. At 
Albany at the celebration of the Supper as late as the 
middle of the last century the communicants sat at a 
long table set in the middle aisle of the church. 

It is evident that the regular Sunday service in the 
French churches conformed closely to the Liturgy 
which in the various French Synods was based on 
Calvin’s order. Two elements in the Walloon Liturgy 
of 1554, differing from Calvin’s Liturgy, should be 
noted because they are found in American forms of 
worship. The service opened with chanting of a 
Psalm; and at the place of the sermon the Scripture 
was read and expounded for about an hour. Other- 
wise this and later Walloon and French Liturgies 
agree with Calvin’s. 

The only French church in America till after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 was in New 
York (1683). C. W. Baird, ‘‘The Huguenot Emi- 
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gration to America,” 1895, vol. II, says that the Sun- 
day service at Boston was preceded by reading of 
Scripture by a “‘lecture”’ (who also was the chantre or 
precentor), and the reading of the Ten Command- 
ments. He does not mention the chanting of a Psalm. 

From this point the service was conducted by the 
minister. The order given is the same as that in “‘Les 
Psaumes (sic) de David .. . (from the Marot and 
Beza version), approved by the French Synods in 
1679 . . . avec La Liturgy, le Catechisme, & la 
Confession de Foi. A Londres... MDCCI.” A 
copy of this book was presented to the American 
Antiquarian Society by Ethan A. Greenwood, Por- 
trait Painter, Boston, June 25, 1818. 

La Forme des Prieres Ecclesiastiques begins with 
these words, the same as those given by Calvin: 
‘“‘Notre aide foit au Nom de Dieu, qui a fait le ceil & 
la Terre. Amen.’’ A short exhortation precedes the 
confession of sins. Then a Psalm is to be chanted; 
and the minister offers prayer in hisown words. The 
sermon is followed by a composed prayer of consider- 
able length, concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. There 
is no mention of the Creed, or of another Psalm. The 
minister is directed to give the benediction as God 
directed in Num. VI (the Temple form), but the words, 
“‘& en prosperite”’ are added. ‘‘Amen, Go in peace: 
remember the poor.” 

The most prosperous period of the French Church 
in Boston was from 1696 to 1715. It was dissolved in 
1748. In the form of ‘‘ Prayers in Les Pseaumes de 
David . . . approved by the Wallon Synod of the 
United Provinces” (A la Haye . . . 1730), there is a 
direction that the Apostles’ Creed shall follow the 
Lord’s Prayer. A copy of this book is at the A.A.S. 
and a later edition in the library of the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. (1756). Also in the 
same library, ‘‘Les Pseaumes de David mis en rime 
Francoise par Clement Marot et Theodore de Beza”’ 

. with Liturgy (1657). 
In contrast with the Dutch Liturgy there is little 
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givén in the French books thus far consulted con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper. As in Calvin’s Liturgy a 
composed prayer is to be added to the general prayer 
after the sermon, but ‘‘ La Liturgie De |’Eucharistie, ou 
La maniere de Celebrer la Sainte Cene”’ gives only the 
words of Institution, and words concerning the signifi- 
cance of the sacrifice and promises in Jesus Christ 
etc. There is nothing concerning the distribution; 
but in the forms of prayers there is printed a “‘priere 
d’action de graces”’ (which is a prayer of thanksgiving) 
to be said after the Communion. This was to be 
followed by chanting the canticle of Simeon. Then, of 
course, would follow the blessing. 

Additional information on the order generally ob- 
served in the morning service is given in ‘‘ The Church 
History of Geneva, etc’”’ by Rev. Andrew Le Mercier, 
pastor of the French Church, Boston, printed by B. 
Green, Boston, 1732 (A.A.S.). Le Mercier’s descrip- 
tion is in agreement with the order reported at New 
York in the Dutch church, and in the French churches, 
Boston and Charleston, 8. C. He says that a student 
of Divinity (dressed in minister’s habit), first read the 
Scripture and the Ten Commandments. Then the 
minister offered a short prayer (a confession of sins and 
a petition for forgiveness). After that a Psalm was set 
by a paid leader, who chalked the number on a board. 
Then followed an extemporaneous prayer; a text was 
expounded; a long prayer for the congregation and all 
men; a Psalm, and the blessing. For the Lord’s 
Supper little is given except that there was a prayer 
before and a prayer after the communion. 

There was little development in the music of the 
service for more than two centuries. The Marot and 
Beza version of the Psalms, completed by Beza in 1552 
and set to old French tunes continued to be the source. 
There were various revisions. The 1701 book men- 
tioned above has, besides the 150 psalms, only the Ten 
Commandments and Le Cantique de Simeon; but the 
1730 book has also at the back eleven canticles, includ- 
ing the canticle of Zachariah and those for Noel, 
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Passion, Resurrection, Acsension, Pentecost, New 
Year, etc. This indicates the range of the musical 
part of the service. 

There were churches of the German Reformed faith 
in America in the first decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Up to the time of the organization of the first 
Synod in 1793, these churches were under the juris- 
diction of the Church in Holland. In general, the 
services were conducted according to the Palatinate 
Liturgy, published in 1563. A copy of this book, 
“Thur Pfaltzische Kirchen Ordnung,” dated Heidel- 
berg, Jan. 29, 1684, is in the Library of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in the U.S. From 
this copy I give what here follows: 

In the beginning shall be sung: ‘‘Gnade, Fried, and 
Barmhertzigkeit,’’—-Grace, peace, and compassion, 
from God the Father, and his beloved Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
us all. Amen. Then is given the prayer before the 
sermon. After the sermon there is an exhortation, 
confession of sins, and absolution, including a part of 
John III, and Unser Vatter. Then the general prayer, 
and Unser Vatter (Our Father); or also, another 
prayer, using topics of the Lord’s Prayer, and Unser 
Vatter. Praise the Lord with our song—a Psalm sung. 
The blessing is the Temple form. 

At the Holy Evening-meal (Abenmahl) of the Lord 
the minister goes to the Table after the general prayer, 
and begins with an address and the words of Institu- 
tion from I. Cor. xi. Then follows prayer, and Unser 
Vatter; foreword and the Apostles’ Creed, with a 
few words added. The minister then bids the com- 
municants to come forward to the Table of the Lord, 
and breaks the bread. The words used are, ‘‘The 
Bread which we break is the Communion of the Bread 
of Christ. The Cup of blessing which we bless is the 
Communion of the Blood of Christ.”’ 

A prayer of thanksgiving follows—two forms given. 
The blessing is in the Temple or Aaronic form. 

It is said that the Marburg Hymn Book was used. 
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Professor J. H. Dubbs, D.D. in his history of the 
Church says that in some churches congregational sing- 
ing declined, and because the old chorals were forgotten 
“each line of the hymn was separately announced 
and sung.”’ Probably this refers to the period before 
1793 when a new hymn book was authorized by the 
Synod which was published in 1797. The book con- 
tains the Psalms with tunes, 700 hymns with 71 
melodies, and a few prayers. 

To what extent the Palatinate Liturgy was used or 
when it was given up has not been determined. A 
number of Liturgies were published after 1850. The 
Directory of Worship (C.A.P.) is strongly liturgical, 
and suggests the influence of the English Prayer Book. 


THe Non-LiturGIcaAL CHURCHES 


In the non-liturgical churches, prayer, reading of 
Scripture, sermon, and singing were the essentials and 
characteristics of worship. Included are the Baptists, 
many of whom did not sing, the Presbyterians, the 
Congregationalists, and others. It is said that a Liturgy 
was used by the Presbyterian church in Bermuda. 

The Ephrata Cloister on the Wissahickon River in 
Pennsylvania, observed the Sabbath and held services 
of worship every day at morning and evening. The 
Swedish Provost Acrelius describes the service which 
he attended on August 20, 1753. 

There was perfect silence for some moments after 
all had assembled. Then Father Friedsam, the 
minister, after physical contortions began to sing; 
sisters, brethren, and choir joined, continuing the 
hymn for about a quarter of an hour. Brother Jabez 
(a former German Calvinistic minister) read the third 
chapter of Isaiah. Father Friedsam, after more con- 
tortions, arose and began to speak of man’s natural 
darkness of understanding, ‘‘and prayer for enlight- 


ment and a blessing.’”’ Then seated he preached, con- 
cluding with Amen. 
Brother Jabez proposed a psalm. ‘‘Then Father 


Friedsam hinted to a brother, who sat on a bench 
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nearest to him in the church, that he should begin, and 
himself raised the tune; the said brother began the 
psalm and led it.” Father Friedsam and the choir 
joined; ‘‘but the cloister people, as well as the rest of 
the congregation, were silent.’”’ Then Father Fried- 
sam asked if anyone had anything for the general 
edification. There was opportunity for anyone to tell 
what was on his conscience; Father Friedsam giving 
judgment thereupon. The service was from 6.30 to 
8.00 a. m. 

There was no printed music. ‘‘It is to be observed 
that to every psalm there are three different melodies, 
according to which the note-books are written by the 
sisters of the convent.’”’ The tunes of course were 
German. A hymn book, ‘‘Gesang der einsamen 
Lurtel-Laude” without music was printed at Ephrata, 
1762 (A.A.S.). 

The Friends had no order of worship. They spoke 
or prayed as the Spirit moved them. Often they met 
without uttering a word, sitting in perfect silence. 

Probably the earliest record of the order of worship 
observed in the Puritan churches in New England is 
that by John Cotton in his ‘‘ Questions and Answers 
upon Church Government, dated 25, 11 month, 1634. 
The order there given is prayer; a Psalm; Reading and 
expounding the Scripture, to ‘‘read the Word and with 
all Preaching to give the sense, and applying the use, 
in dispensing whereof the ministers were wont to stand 
above all the people in a Pulpit of wood, and the Elders 
on both sides, while the People hearkened to them with 
Reverence and Attention’; Prophecying, if there be 
prophets present besides the Elders and time; Any 
young or old may speak, (not women); the Seals of 
baptism, and the Lord’s Supper are administered; a 
Psalm; Collection for the support of the ministry and 
the poor saints; minister or any of the Prophets to dis- 
miss with a Blessing unto the Lord and putting a 
Blessing upon the people. 

Some additional information on the service is given 
by Cotton in ‘‘The Way of the Churches of Christ in 
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New England,”’’ London, 1645. Here we find prayer; 
Chapter and expounding by pastor or teacher; before 
the sermon a Psalm. On the Lord’s Supper observed 
one a month, the people sitting, he mentions extem- 
poraneous prayer, and a Psalm at the close. Nothing 
is said of the words of Institution. 

A description of a Communion service at Dedham, 
Mass. in 1639, is found in the Dedham Records (1639- 
1845). Observance was once a month, with examina- 
tion and preparation in the preceding week. The 
pastor after the sermon and dismission of the assembly, 
inviting the church in the name of Christ unto his 
table did give them an exhortation concerning present 
ordinance, being not fully half an hour. After which 
confession, and prayer suitable to ye time; then conse- 
cration of the bread with a short prayer and applica- 
tion of the words of Institution, he brake the bread and 
taking a piece out of the platter set it towards the rest, 
with the words, take eat, etc. After all had received 
he consecrated the cup in the same manner, and 
drinking of it he delivered it to the next, and bade them 
all drink of it. The service concluded with a prayer 
of thanksgiving, a Psalm, and the blessing. 

The following account of the order of worship at 
Boston is from ‘‘ Plain Dealing or Newes from New- 
England,” by Thomas Lechford, London, 1642. 
‘‘Every Sabbath or Lords day, they come together at 
Boston, by wringing of a bell, about nine of the clock or 
before. The Pastor begins with solemn prayer con- 
tinuing about a quarter of anhour. The Teacher then 
readeth and expoundeth a Chapter; Then a Psalm is 
sung, which ever one of the ruling Elders dictates. 
After that the Pastor preacheth a Sermon, and some- 
times ex tempore exhorts. Then the Teacher con- 
cludes with prayer, and a blessing. 

‘‘Once a month is a Sacrament of the Lords Supper, 
whereof notice is given usually a fortnight before, and 
then all others departing save the Church, which is 
a great deal less in number than those that go away, 
they receive the Sacrament, the Ministers and ruling 
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Elders sitting at the Table, the rest in their seats, or 
upon forms: All cannot see the Minister consecrating, 
unless they stand up, and make a narrow shift. The 
one of the teaching Elders prays before, and blessth, 
and consecrates the Bread and Wine, according to the 
words of Institution; and next Communion, they 
change turns; he that began at that, ends at this: and 
the Ministers deliver the Bread in a Charger to some of 
the chief, and peradventure gives to a few the Bread 
into their hands, and they deliver the Charger from 
one to another, till all have eaten; in like manner the 
cup, till all have drank, goes from one to another. 
Then a Psalm is sung, and with a short blessing the 
congregation is dismissed. 

‘‘About two in the after-noon, they repair to the 
meeting-house again; and then the Pastor begins, as 
before noon, and a Psalm being sung, the Teacher 
makes a Sermon. He was wont, when I came first, to 
read and expound a Chapter also before his Sermon 
in the after-noon. After and before his Sermon, he 
prayeth. 

‘* After that ensues Baptism, if there be any, which is 
done, by either Pastor or Teacher, in the Deacons seat, 
the most eminent place in the Church, next under the 
Elders seat. The Pastor most commonly makes a 
speech or exhortation to the Church, and parents 
concerning Baptism, and the prayeth before and 
after. It is done by washing or sprinkling... . 
the Baptism is into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the holy Ghost. 

‘“Which ended, follows the contribution, one of the 
Deacons saying, Brethren of the congregation, now 
there is time left for contribution, whereof as God hath 
prospered you, so freely offer . . . The Magistrates 
and chief Gentlemen first, and then the Elders, and all 
the congregation of men and most of them that are not 
of the Church, all single persons, widows, and women 
in absence of their husbands, come up one after another 
one way, and bring their offerings to the Deacon at his 
seat, and put it into a box of wood for the purpose, if 
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it be money or papers; if it be any other chattle, they 
set it or lay it down before the Deacons, and so pass 
another way to their seats again.’’! 

There is no direct evidence of the order of worship at 
Plymouth, though doubtless there was little variation 
from that followed at Boston. The Pilgrims brought 
Ainsworth’s Book of Psalms (A.A.8.), which they 
continued to use till 1696 when the Bay Psalm Book 
was adopted. The tunes—39 in number, 20 from 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and the others from French 
and Dutch sources (mostly French), are worthy of 
careful study. They were more difficult to sing, and 
by 1692 were confessedly beyond the ability of the 
Plymouth congregation. The Bay Psalm Book was 
continued till about 1767. After a few years of trial 
Tate and Brady’s Version of the Psalm was adopted in 
1771, with 103 hymns of Watts annexed. Finally, in 
1786 the church voted that ‘‘ Dr. Watts’s Version of 
the Psalms and Hymns united, be sung in future.” 
No further record on the subject appears down to 1859. 
The outstanding study on this subject is ‘‘The Music 
of the Pilgrims”? by Waldo Selden Pratt 1921 (C.A.P.) 

It appears that for many years various persons were 
asked to ‘‘set’”’ the tune. In 1764 Brother John May 
was desired to set the tune; and in 1769, after the 
former chorister had died, four men were chosen ‘‘to 
be mutually assisting.”’ Then in 1777 four men were 
chosen to act as choristers. This is about the extent 
of the information on music in the Plymouth Church 
records. 

The Ainsworth Psalm’ Book was used in two or 
three other places (in Salem as late as 1675), but the 
Sternhold and Hopkins version of the Psalms was used 
by nearly all the Puritan churches till the Bay Psalm- 
Book was printed at Cambridge in 1640, though an 
edition of Sternhold was printed in Cambridge in 1693. 
The Bay Psalm Book was much revised in 1650, was 
often reprinted, and continued in use in some churches 


1See also a reprint of Plain Dealing with Introduction and Notes by J. Hammond 
Trumbull, Boston, 1867 (A.A.S.), especially the notes on the above account. 
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till after 1750, in Old South Church, Boston till 1786. 
This book had no music until 1698. The tunes prob- 
ably were taken from the older version, or from Raven- 
croft’s ‘‘The Whole Booke of Psalmes,”’ 1621, or later 
from Playford’s Psalter, 1671. The tunes in Ravens- 
croft and Playford were in four parts, but Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and Ainsworth had only the melody. For 
more than a century the actual number of tunes used 
was very small. 

There was no advance in music in the New England 
churches till into the eighteenth century when singing 
by rote developed. This, called the ‘‘new way,’ grew 
out of the singing schools, and nearly rent in twain 
many churches. “ Lining” continued in some churches 
very late; for example, the custom was abolished in 
Worcester in 1779, in Dedham in 1785. ‘‘ Lining” was 
the custom of reading one line of a Psalm or hymn, 
and singing it; then another line and so on. It is 
mentioned in a tract of John Cotton’s in 1647, and was 
due to the scarcity of books; but it continued years 
after the cause had been removed. 

The earliest record of ‘‘singers’’ yet found is in the 
East Church, Salem, Mass., in 1718. It would be 
interesting to know how many other churches had 
group leaders before 1750. Other records in Massa- 
chusetts after that date are: Quincy, 1764; Dedham, 
1766; Arlington, 1775; Hingham, 1778. These are 
fairly typical of the slow development of music in the 
Puritan churches in New England. 

Anthems and anthem books are found in the last 
quarter of the century, due in large measure to the 
leadership of William Billings (1746-1800), and others. 
Billings’ ‘‘Fuguing Psalm Singer,’’ 1770, contained 
some anthems. After the Revolution there was an 
increase of books by various authors. Some of the 
leaders, like Oliver Holden, were opposed to fugue 
tunes. 

I attempt here no list of the many music books at 
the A.A.S. in both the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. A good guide is ‘‘American Writers and 
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Composers of Sacred Music,”’ by Frank J. Metcalf, 
1925. 

When the tuning fork was introduced has not been 
determined. It is said that Billings introduced the 
use of the ‘‘pitch pipe”’ and the bass viol in churches, 
but actual records thus far found of the latter fall 
towards the close of the century. The Church of 
England led in the use of organs in the Protestant 
churches. The King’s Chapel, Boston, organ, 1714, 
was followed by at least five others before 1750. An 
organ was given to the Dutch church, New York, in 
1720, but no other is found among the non-conformists 
till 1750 when Lutherans and Moravians began to 
install. In New England nine organs are known 
before the close of 1800, the first in the First Congre- 
gational church, Providence, 1770. These few facts 
serve to throw light on the development of music in the 
English colonies. 

Ultimately a bibliography of American liturgies, 
prayer and service books, and music books should be 
made, a considerable task in itself. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER, 
1789-1792 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY GEORGE A. PLIMPTON 


LAVERY isan old as mankind. There never was a 

time recorded when the institution of slavery did 
not exist. The securing of slaves by force, whether in 
war or peace, is familiar to us all. Even the tribal 
warfare, where the captives, if not slain, were kept for 
servitude, is not unknown. However, there are few 
instances where a person has kept a diary, or detailed 
account of his experiences and his expenditures when 
going to an uncivilized country and purchasing slaves 
by barter. Doubtless there were many of them, but it 
is not the sort of record that people were careful to 
preserve. 

It is for this reason that the document which is the 
subject of this paper is one of the few known diaries 
where such information is given. The diary was pur- 
chased at auction in New York, together with an 
account book of the South Carolina plantations of Oak 
Lawn and Sandy Knowe from October 1853 to October 
1854. The presumption is that the author of the diary 
was a South Carolinian who made this trip to Africa, 
and that it lay in the desk drawer with the plantation 
accounts and was forgotten. The name of the ship 
engaged in the traffic was the schooner ‘‘Swallow,”’ 
Capt. John Johnston, 1790-1792. There is a reference 
to a previous voyage when “Captain Peacock had her,”’ 
also some abstracts of accounts kept by Capt. David 
McEleheran in 1789 of trade in gold, slaves and ivory 
on the Gold Coast. None of these names can be 
identified as to locality, and there is, of course, the possi- 
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bility, especially taking into consideration the English 
nature of the cargo bartered, that the vessel was an 
English slaver. 

The countries visited by this slaver were the king- 
doms of Ashantee and Dahomey in West Africa, in the 
sections to the English popularly known as the Gold 
Coast and the Slave Coast. The towns and settle- 
ments mentioned were coast towns, as the traders did 
not travel inland themselves, but depended upon the 
factors or natives to bring the slaves to the coast. 
The towns, identified with the aid of several 18th 
century maps, are as follows: 


Acau or AcGa—on the Gold Coast, about thirty miles east of Cape 
Coast Castle. 

ANAMABOE— important town on the Gold Coast, kingdom of the 
Ashantees, about eleven miles east of Cape Coast Castle. 

CaLABAR—a maritime district in Western Africa southeast of Dahomey 
and located around the delta of the Niger. 

CorMANTINE—on the Gold Coast, between Cape Coast Castle and 
Anamaboe. 

Drx’s Cove—town on Gold Coast, immediately east of Cape Three 
Points. 

GaBoon—a seaport in West Africa, almost exactly on the Equator. 

Ninco—a place immediately west of Pram Pram. 

Poro—Little Popo and Grand Popo were coast towns in Dahomey on 


the Slave Coast. 
Pram Pram—on the Gold Coast, about eighty miles east of Salt Pond. 


Quasuie’s Town—on the Gold Coast near Dix’s Cove. 
Saut Ponp—on the Gold Coast, about ten miles east of Anamaboe. 
Wuypan—important coast district and town in the southeastern part 


of Dahomey. 
WituraMs Fort—name of trading fort at Whydah. 
Towns not easily identified are Amenadab, Aneshan, Padeora, and 


Respingu. 


The goods bartered for the slaves were tobacco; rum 
in puncheons and in ankers; ‘‘American rum,” oc- 
casionally mentioned; gin, especially Geneva; guns, 
including Buccaneer guns, Dane guns, French guns and 
fowling-pieces; powder in half and quarter barrels; 
pots, kettles and pans; knives and cutlasses; needles 
and fish-hooks; iron bars and lead bars; agates or 
aggats (beads) ; cowries, or shells much used by African 
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tribes for currency; chintz, silesias and linens; and a 
great variety of East India cottons. 

The last named products cause many troublesome 
problems in identification, as few of them appear in any 
dictionary, even in trade and commercial dictionaries. 
Many are described in Savary’s Universal Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce, translated by M. Postle- 
thwayt, 1751, 1766 and 1774 editions; and several are 
mentioned in the East India Company “Court 
Minutes,” 7 volumes, 1907-1925, and “ Letters,’”’ 6 
volumes, 1896-1902, also ‘‘ English Factories in India,” 
edited by William Foster, 13 volumes, 1906-1927. 
But the best authority is Louis Harmuth’s “‘ Dictionary 
of Textiles,’’ 3rd edition, 1924, without references, but 
based most carefully on original sources. From these 
various volumes the following glossary of cloths, mostly 
East Indian, as used in this slave journal, has been 
prepared: 


Auiyars or ALLEJARS—a cotton muslin, woven with silk and thread, and 
occasionally made in plain weave. 

Barta or Barretas—Savary describes this as a cloth made entirely 
from coarse white cotton thread, but it was also the generic term used in 
the African trade for all white and gray cottons. 

BasUDEPANTS or BaJOTAPANTS—bajota was a coarse bleached cotton, 
and “pants” a corruption of the word “pati,” frequently found joined to 
East Indian textile names. 

BANDANNOES or BANDANNAS—brightly colored cotton fabrics generally 
used as handkerchiefs. 

Braw1s or Brauts—a cloth with blue and white stripes, used by the 
African chiefs as turbans. 

ByraMPANTS or BERAMPAATS—a plain woven coarse cotton cloth, 
examples occurring in white, red and blue. 

CaLAWAPORES or CALOAPORES—presumably “salampores” which were 
loosely woven cotton cloths, generally blue, used as garments by the 
Africans. 

or same as “chilli,” a coarse English 
calico used in the African trade. 

Caintz or Cuints or Cuintzes—a cotton cloth, printed with designs 
generally in color. Among the chintz listed in this journal are patna, deep 
blue ground, madder ground, broad pattern, branker, bonny blue and blue 
alijard. 

Cuiny Derrys—derries were cotton dress goods, made in brown and 
blue colors. 
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or Cuspta—evidently the same as “‘cussidah,” an East 
Indian muslin. 

CuTTaNgEES—a heavy fabric, half cotton and half silk, used frequently 
for quilts. 

Hoo-Hoos—probably the same as humhum, a coarse East Indian 
cotton cloth. In the American colonies ‘just before the Revolution 
“‘_hum-hum”’ was an Indian cloth generally used for coat linings. 

JamMepDAMy—evidently same as “‘jamadane”’ a fine brocaded muslin 
embroidered with colored threads. 

NECANEB, also NEGANEPANTS—necanee was a blue and white striped 
calico, and “‘pants”’ or “‘pahts” a word frequently found joined to East 
Indian textile names. 

Puuuicats or in this jouranl as of red silk, 
cotton and ‘‘India Red Dane.”’ Evidently the general term for a hand- 
kerchief, although the real pullicat was generally a pale orange-colored 
handkerchief. Foster’s “English Factories” states that Pulicat was a 
town in the Malay archipelago where the English had a factory. 

RoMAvLs or RoMALLS—a general term for a sea-handkerchief. Those 
here mentioned are described as bonny blue, broad blue, blue Dane, red 
Dane, caspee and tape check. 

SASTRACUNDIES or SESTRACUNDIES—not easily identified but probably 
same as “satranji,”’ a woven cotton carpet with blue and white stripes. 
One here mentioned is described as ‘‘ blue bordered. ”’ 

Says—a kind of English serge or light woolen fabric, made in England 
and much used abroad for lining of cloths. 

ScHonEHONG—not identified. 

Srtes1a—a strong twilled cotton lining, with a glossy finish on the face, 
first manufactured in Silesia in Prussia. 

Tarratys or TaraTy—same as the well known “taffeta.” 

TAPsEAL or TAPsiLEs—a calico striped with blue and other colors. 


In bartering for slaves, values were measured in 
ounces of gold and in fractions of an ounce called 
‘“‘ackeys,”’ sixteen ‘‘ackeys”’ to the ounce. The value 
of a slave on the Gold Coast averaged about 10 oz. of 
gold for men, 8 oz. for women, 7 oz. for boys and 5 oz. 
for girls. At Whydah on the Slave Coast they were 
higher, 148 slaves averaging over 11 oz. for the lot of 
both sexes. In ivory, the tusks ran from 32 to 50 lbs. 
and the cost averaged slightly over 2 oz. of gold each, 
while the ‘‘screvelles,’”’ or smaller teeth, averaged 
about 6 lbs. each and cost correspondingly less. The 
journal is reproduced photographically, thus saving all 
errors in copying, though fortunately the writing is 
most excellent. 
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INDEX 


A. 

Abbey, Kathryn T., 32. 

Acrelius, Israel, 347, 348n, 372. 

Africa, Journal of an African Slaver, 
1789-1792, 379-465. 

Akbar, 61. 

Alabama, 74. 

America, 54, 55, 61. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
meetings and members present, 1, 
227, and elected 230, and enter- 
tained, 2, 230; death of President 
Nichols announced, 2, and Mem- 
oir, by W. V. Kellen, 3; Council 
reports, 3, 231; obituaries, 3, 239; 
Labind facade erected, 40; Calvin 
Coolidge elected President, 228; 
Council minute, death of J. B. 
Wilbur, 231, and Fund estab- 
lished, 232; publications, 236, 
237, to Foreign members, 232; 
repairs to roof, and boiler, and 
local history shelving desired, 235; 
bulk of newspapers, 236; Treas- 
urer’s report, 246, and Librarian’s, 
264; specimensof fine binding, 291. 

American authors, first editions, ac- 
quired, 267. 

American Can Company, 264. 

Andrew Jackson, 66. 

Ann McKim, 57. 

Antelope, 58. 

Anthems, beginnings of, 377. 

Armour, Allison V., 42. 

“ Atlantis not a Myth,” 38. 

Australia, trade, 71, 72, 75. 

Azores, relations with Maine coast 
settlement, 310, 312, 319, 322, 
325, 327, 328, 330, 332, 334. 


B. 


Baines, James, 67, 73. 


Baird, Charles W., ‘“‘ Huguenot 


Emigration to America,”’ 368. 
Baltimore clippers, 54, 57. 
Banks, Charles E., New Documents 
Relating to the Popham Expedi- 
tion, 1607, 307-334. 


Banks, cartoons, 278, 279 

Baptist Church, now liturgical wor- 
ship, 372. 

Bartlet, J., 272. 

Bates, Albert C., 303, 305. 

Benjamin, William E., Councillor, 
229; gifts, 236, 248, 266 

Best, Ellis, 316. 

Billings, William, 377, 378. 

Bixby, William K., Trust Fund, 248, 

Blakeslee, George H., Recording 
Secretary pro tem, 2; Secretary 
for Foreign Correspondence, 229. 

Blessing of the Bay, 51. 

Bolton, Charles K., 230. 

Bolton, Herbert E., 32. 

Bookbinding, Additional notes on 
Ratcliff and Ranger Bindings, 291 
and Futher Notes, 302. 

Booker, Launcelot, 316, 320. 

Boston, Mass., French Church, 369; 
King’s Chapel, liturgy, 342, 374, 
organ, 378. 

Bowditch, Charles P., 39, 44. 

Bowen, Clarence W., Vice-President, 
228. 

Bracken, Henry, 272. 

Brigham, Clarence 8., Secretary for 
Domestic Correspondence, and 
Committee on Publications, 229; 
minute of Council, death of J. B. 
Wilbur, 231; revision of News- 
paper bibliography required, 237; 
obituary of J. B. Wilbur, 242; 
Librarian’s report, 264, with tri- 
bute to Dr. Nichols, 269; calls 
attention to A. A. 8. political 
cartoons, 275. 

Brisk, 74. 

Brown (Wm. H.) & Bell (Jacob), 59, 


61. 
Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, 229, 
and Report, 246. 
Burdon, William, 272. 
Byrde, W., 320. 
C. 
California, gold rush, 63, and trade, 
66. 
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Calvin, John, liturgy, 362, 370. 

Canon of the Mass, 337. 

Carew, or Carey, Gawen, 315, 323. 

“Carlisle Gazette,” files acquired, 
266. 

Carson, Hampton L., death an- 
nounced, 231; obituary, 239 

Cartoons, political, A. A. S. collec- 


tion, 275. 

Casaubon, Isaac, 298. 

Challenge, 68. 

Chant, Catholic ritual, 337; Jewish, 
354; Lutheran, 347. 

Chapin, Howard M., appointed 
teller, 230. 


Chichen Itza, restored, 43; Sacred 
Well, 44. 

Chun Katzim, ruins, 40. 

Church, Arthur H., death, 233. 

Church of England, liturgy, 340. 

Church worship, Early Forms of 
Worship in North America, 335- 

378; earliest record of “singers, ’’ 377. 

Civil War, cartoons, 281. 

Clark, Arthur, 55. 

Clarke, Harriet E., gifts, and loan of 
miniatures, 270. 

Clay, Henry, 278. 

Columbus, 57. 

Comet, 68, 69. 

Common Prayer Book, 
298, 302, 340, 342. 

Confession of Faith, Boston, 1680, 
fine binding, 304. 

Congregational Church, order of 
worship, 373. 

Connecticut, “Book of General 
Laws,” fine binding, 303. 

Connecticut Historical Society, 
specimens of early binding, 303. 

Connor, Mrs. Jeannette T., 16, 20; 
Colonial Records of Spanish 
Florida, 19. 

Conrad, Johannes E., death, 232. 

Contest, 74. 

Cookery, Bibliography of American 
Cookery Books, 1742-1860, 85, 
with Index of Authors, 215 and of 
Titles, 221; gift of W. Lincoln’s 
collection, 270. 

= Calvin, elected President, 


Pol John, 377; ‘Questions and 
Answers upon Church Govern- 
ment,” and “Way of the 
Churches, ” 373. 

County histories, Western, ac- 
quired, 264. 


worship, 


Courier, 62. 

Cox, Isaac J., 32. 

Creesy, Josiah P., 67. 

Creesy, Mrs. Josiah P., 67. 

Cunningham, Henry W., Coun- 
cillor, 229; gifts, 248, 264, 267. 

Currier (John, Jr.) & McKay 
(Donald), 62. 

Cushing, Mrs. Livingston, gift, 268. 

Cutty Sark, 75. 


D. 


Dana, Richard H., ‘““Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast,’’ 57. 

Davies, James, 316, 323. 

Davies, Robert, captain, 313, 316. 

Davis, Andrew McFarland, Fund, 
increased, 236, 249. 

Davis, Jefferson, 281 

De Costa, Benjamin F., 309. 

Dedham, Mass., church service de- 
scribed, 374. 

Demarest, David D., “Reformed 
Church in America, ’’ 366. 

Dewey, Francis H., Treasurer's re- 
port, pro tempore, 228; Councillor, 
229; entertains members, 230. 

Diamond, John, 316, 323, 333. 

Dickinson, Edward, ‘‘ Music in the 
History of the Western Church,”’ 
358. 

Digby, —, a shipwright, 313, 316. 

Directories, acquired, 264. 

Douglas, Stephen, 280. 

Dubbs, Joseph H., ‘‘ History of the 
Reformed Church, ” 372. 

Dumaresgq, Philip, 58. 

Dunlap, William, on lithographs, 
277. 


E. 

Eddy, George S., gifts, 248, 267. 
Elliott, John, captain, 312, 313, 
315, 319, 321-327, 328, 330, 331. 

Empress of China, 61. 

Engravings, acquired, 268, 275. 

Ephrata Cloister, order of service, 
372. 

Episcopal Church of the United 
States, liturgy, 342. 

Evans, Charles, appreciation of 
A. A.S., 238. 


F. 
“Farriers’ Dispensatory, ’’ 272. 


Farwell, John W., death announced, 
231; obituary, 240. 


| 
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Faunce, William H. P., tribute to 
Dr. Nichols, 14. 

Fiery Star, 69. 

Fletcher, John, 316, 329. 

Florida, early settlements, 20, and 
hardships, 21, 22, 23, 27, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 33; products, 24; ecclesi- 
astical affairs, 27, 32; Indian re- 
volts, 29; negro fugitives, 31, 34; 
subsidy, 34; education, 36, 37. 

Florida Historical Society, Spanish 
Manuscripts, 16; photostating 
ceased, 17; maps, and publica- 
tions of Spanish Florida, 19, 24, 
32, 35. 

Florida, 74. 

Flying Cloud, 66, 67, 71. 

Foley, P. K., gift of early imprints, 
273. 

Ford, Worthington C., tribute to 
Dr. Nichols, 10; resignation as 
Secretary of Domestic Correspon- 
dence, 234. 

Fortescue, —, 316, 323. 

Foster, Alfred D., 270. 

Foster, Dwight, diary and letter 
books, 270. 

French luggers, 53, 54. 

Friends, Society of, form of worship, 
373. 

Funds, accounts, 251; revised list, 
261. 


G. 


Gage, Homer, Auditor, 229, 257. 

Gage, Thomas H., Recording Secre- 
tary, 229; gifts, 264. 

Game Cock, 65. 

Garcia, Genaro, death, 233. 

Gaskill, Caroline Dewey (Nichols), 
gifts, 3, 235, 269. 

General Fund, increased, 248. 

“Gentleman Farrier’s Repository,” 
272. 

“Gentleman’s Pocket Farrier, 272. 

George, 55, 56. 

Gibson, William, ‘“Farriers’ Dis- 
pensatory,’”’ 272. 

et God, 309, 310, 311, 313, 316- 


Gilbert, Humphrey, 313, 315. 

Gilbert, John, 313, 314. 

Gilbert, Raleigh, captain, 310, 312- 
4 322, 323, 327, 328; sketch of, 

Goodspeed, Charles E., appointed 
teller, 228; gifts, 268. 
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Gorges, Ferdinando, 309, 310, 314, 
316, 333 


Great Republic, 71. 

Greenwood, Ethan A., gift, 369. 

Gregorian music, 355. 

Griffeths, John W., 59, 60, 74. 

Griffith, William, Ms., 309, 310, 311. 

Grinnel! (Henry) & Minturn (Rob- 
ert B.), 66. 

Grisling, Peter, 316, 333. 

Grosvenor, Mrs. Edwin A., gift of 
Asa H. Waters’ literary collec- 
tions, 270. 

Grosvenor, Edwin P., 271. 

Grosvenor, Glbert, 271. 


H 


Hale, Edward E., 235. 

Hall, Samuel, 58, 61, 64. 

Hancock, John, documents relating 
to house, 271. 

i or Harlow, Edward, 316, 
323. 

Harmon, Nolan B., “Rites and 
Ritual of Episcopal Methodism,” 
360. 

Harrison, William H., 278, 279. 

Harvey Birch, 74. 

Havercombe, John, captain, 311, 
313, 316-334. 

Hildebrandt, Howard L., artist, 3, 
235, 269. 

Hill, Benjamin T., gift of prints 
from estate, 265. 

Hoar, George F., 39, 235. 

Holden, Oliver, 377. 

Holmes, Thomas J., Additional 
notes on Ratcliff and Ranger 
Bindings, 291-302. 

Holt, Richard, 320. 

Houqua, 59, 61. 

Howland (Wm. E.) & Aspinwall 
(John L.), 59, 60. 

Hubbard, William, bookplate, 268. 

Hurd, Nathaniel, bookplate, ac- 
quired, 268; “‘Hudson’s Speech 
from the Pillory,’’ 275. 

Hymns, Lutheran, 345, 348, 349, 
351; Moravian, 359; Sweden- 
borgian, 362; Reformed church, 
366, 368, 372. 


I. 


Imbert, Anthony, cartoonist, 276, 
277. 
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J. 

Jackson, Andrew, 278, 279. 

Jacob Bell, 74. 

Jacobs, Henry E., “History of the 
Evangelice Lutheran Church in 
the U.S.,’ 

Jade, from Sacred W ell, 46. 

James Baines, 73. 

Jewish Synagogue, form of worship, 
352; nature and uses of music, 

Johnston, John, captain, 379. 

Jones, Matt B., Notes for a Bib- 
liography of Michael Wiggles- 
worth’s “Day of Doom” and 
“Meat out of the Eater,” 77-84; 
gifts of rare imprints, and biblio- 
graphical note and C. Mather’s 
““Manuductio,”’ 273. 

Journal of an African Slaver, 1789- 
1792, 379-465. 

Juveniles, acquired, 272. 


K. 
Kane, Grenville, gift, 248. 
Karpinsky, Louis C., 19. 


Kellen, V illiam = entertains mem- 
bers, 2: Council report, Memoir 
of Dr. C. L. Nichols, 3-15; 
nominating committee, 228; 
Councillor, 229. 

Kent, Henry W., elected member, 
230 


Kline, George, printer, 266. 


L. 


Labna, ruins, 39, reproduced, 40, 
41, 42. 

Land, John, 60. 

Land, William G., Further Notes on 
Ratcliff and Ranger Bindings, 302. 

— Diego de, on Chichen Itza, 


Thomas B., nominating 
committee, 228; gift, 248 

Lechford, Thomas, on order of 
church worship, 374. 

Le Mercier, Andre, “Church His- 
tory of Geneva,” 370. 

Léon, Nicolas, death, 234. 

Leverett, Christopher, on Sagada- 
hoc, 308. 

Lightning, 73, 74. 

Lincoln, Abraham, political car- 
toons, 280. 

— Daniel W., Auditor, 229, 
57. 

Lincoln, Harriet Brayton (Nichols), 
gifts, 3, 235, 269. 
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Lincoln, Waldo, 235; Bibliography of 
American Cookery Books, 1742- 
1860, 85, with Index of Authors, 
215 and of Titles, 221; appointed 
teller, 228; Councillor, 229; 
Council report, 231; obituary of 
J. W. Farwell, 240; gifts, 264, of 
cookery books, 270. 

Lind, Jenny, 69. 


355. | Lithographs, collection catalogued, 


271; political cartoons, 275, with 
list of 1 ithographers, 277. 
Herbert E., gifts, 264. 
Low (Abiel A.) & Brother [Wm. H.), 


58. 

Low (Abiel A.) & Co., 65, 72. 

Low, William H., 58. 

Lowery, Woodbury, 16. 

Loyalists, East Florida, 19. 

Luther, Martin, 340, 349. 

Lutheran Churches in America, 
liturgies, 345. 


M. 


McAdie, Alexander G., 230. 

Macdowell, Edward A., ‘Critical 
and Historical Essays,” 358. 

McEleheran, David, captain, 379. 

McKay, Donald, designer of ships, 
59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 70, 71, 73, 74. 

McKay, Lachlan, 70. 

McKim, Isaac, 57. 

Man, John, 343 

Marblehead, Mass., St. 
Church, music in, 344. 

Mary and John, 310, 311, 313, 316, 
318, 319, 321, 324, 326, 329, 333. 

Mass, different kinds, 339, 340, 345. 

Mather, Cotton, bibliographical 
note on [his] ‘‘ Manuductio,’’ 273; 
fine bindings in library, 295, 299. 

Mather, Increase, fine bindings in 
library, 296, 303, 304; ‘‘ Brief Dis- 
course, Common Prayer Wor- 
ship,” 299, 302; autograph, 301. 

Mather, Samuel, autograph, 302. 

May, John, 376. 

Merriam, John McK., appointed 
teller, 230. 

Metealf, Frank J., “American 
Writers and Compilers of Sacred 
Music,” 378. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, order 
of service, 360. 

Michell, Bartholomew, 333. 

Milton, John, “Reason of Church- 
government, ”’ 301. 


Michael’s 


| 
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Moravian Church, order of worship, 


359. 

Morgan, Paul B., Councillor, 229, 
elected, 3. 

Morison, Samuel E., 51. 

Mulut Seca, ruins, 40. 

Munson, Samuel L., Councillor, 229. 

Music, development in church wor- 
ship, 342, 377. 


N. 


Nashville, 74. 

Navigation laws, 52; repeal of, 62. 

Neptune’s Car, 67. 

New Hampshire, laws acquired, 265. 

New Jerusalem Church, order of 
service, 360. 

“New Orleans Picayune,”’ file ac- 
quired, 265. 

Newspapers, bulk of, 236; Bibli- 
ography, revision required, 237; 
important files acquired, 265, list, 
267. 

New York, Trinity Church, form of 
music in service, 343; Collegiate 
Reformed, order of service, 367. 

“New York Times,” index, 236. 

Nichols, Charles L., 231, 268; 
President, A. A. S., death an- 
nounced, gifts and portrait, 2, 
235, 269; Memoir, by W. V. 
Kellen, 3-15, tributes, by W. C. 
Ford, 10, President Faunce, 14, 
and 8. Brigham, 269. 

Nichols, Charles L., Jr., gifts, 3, 
235, 269. 

Nightingale, 69, 74. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 264. 

Northern Light, 69. 

Northstein, Ira O., 347. 


O. 
Opium trade, 57, 58. 
Organ music, beginnings of, 344, 
351, 378. 
Oriental, 61, 63. 
“Originall of Popish Idolatrie,’’ 298. 


P 


Palmer, Nathaniel B., packet ship 
designer, 58. 

Park, Charles E., The Development 
of the Clipper Ship, 49-76. 

Patten, Joshua, 68. 

Patten, Mrs. Joshua, 68. 

Patterson, —, 316. 

Paul Jones, 58, 61. 


Index 
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Peabody, Joseph, 55. 

Peacock, Captain, 379. 

Penelope, 320, 322. 

Pennsylvania, newspapers, 236. 

Pensacola, 35, 36, 37. 

“Philadelphia Public Ledger,”’ file 
acquired, 265. 

Phillips, Florence E. (Waters), 271. 

Phillips, Henry A., Hancock house 
papers acquired, 271. 

Phillips, P{hilip} Lee, “‘Notes on the 
Life and Works of Bernard Ro- 
mans,’’ 20. 

Pierson, William W., 32. 

Place, Charles A., gift, 268; Earl 
Forms of Worship in Nort 
America, 335-378. 

Plimpton, ae A., gifts, 248, 267; 
documents of an African slaver, 
with Introduction, 379. 

Plymouth, Mass., music in early 
church worship, 376. 

—— Mrs. Anna, 310, 326, 329, 
331. 

Popham, Edward, 315. 

Popham, Francis, 310, 316, 320, 323, 
326, 327, 329, 331, 333. 

Popham, George, captain and 
president, 310, 311, 313, 317, 320- 
334; sketch of, 315. 

Popham, George, Jr., 315. 

Popham, John, 310, 313, 315, 316, 
317, 323, 326, 328-331. 

Popham Colony, New Documents 
Relating to the Popham Expedi- 
tion, 1607, 307; personnel, and 
Council, 315. 

Pratt, Enoch, Liverpool Packet 
Line, 62, 66. 

Pratt, Waldo S., “Music of the Pil- 
grims,’’ 376. 

Presbyterian Church, essentials of 
worship, liturgy in Bermuda, 372. 

campaigns, cartoons, 
277. 

Priestley, Herbert I., Luna Papers, 
19 


Privateering, 54, 55. 

Providence, R. L., First Congrega- 
tional Church, organ, 378. 

Psalmody, methods of singing, 377. 

Psalms, versions of, Sternhold and 
Hopkins, Tate and Brady, 343, 
376; Playford, Ravencroft, 343, 
377; Reformed Church, 365, 368- 
371; Marot and Béze, 370; 
Ephrata, 373; Ainsworth, Bay 
Psalm Book, Watts, 376. 
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Public Record Office, London, Docu- 
ments, 310, 311, 312, 316. 
Purchasing Fund, increased, 248. 


R. 


Rainbow, 59, 60, 61. 

Raleigh, Walter, 315. 

Ranger, Edmund, Additional Notes 
on Ratcliff and Ranger Bindings, 
291, with Futher Notes, 302. 

Ratcliff, John, Additional Notes on 
Ratcliff and Ranger Bindings, 
291, with Further Notes, 302. 

Red Jacket, 73. 

Reformed Church, variation of 
service, 343, 362. 

Revere, Paul, masonic engraving, 
acquired, 268; caricatures, 275. 

Robertson, James A., Spanish Man- 
uscripts of the Florida Historical 
Society, 16-37. 

Robinson, Mary (Robinson), obit- 
uary of H. L. Carson, 239. 

Rockwood, George I., appointed 
teller, 230. 

Rodway, James, death, 234. 

Roman Catholic Church, liturgy, 
336. 

Romance of the Seas, 71. 

Rowlandson, Mrs. Mary (White) 
“Narrative,” 303. 

Rugg, Arthur P., presides, 2, 227; 
Vice-President, 228; gifts, 264. 


8. 

Sagadahoc Colony, 308, 311, 313, 
318, 319, 321, 322, 324, 327, 329, 
331, 333. 

Sailors, types of, 55, 67, 68. 

Saint Augustine, Drake’s sack of, 
26. 

St. Georges Fort, 312: 

St. Georges Islands, 311. 

St. Georges River, 311. 

Salisbury, Stephen, Jr., 39, 42, 44. 

Sampson (Geo. R.) & Tappan 
(Lewis W.), 65. 

Samuel Russell, 61. 

Savage, Maxwell, elected member, 
230 


Savage, Timothy, 316, 326. 

Sea Witch, 60; reputation, 61. 

Seaman, Robert, 315, 323. 

Seccomb (Edward R.) & Taylor 
(Isaac), 73. 

Seville, Archivo General de Indias, 
16, 17. 


[Oct., 


Seymour, Edward, 316. 

Seymour, Richard, chaplain, 316. 

Shaw, Robert K., nominating com- 
mitte, 228. 

Shepard, Thomas, pamphlets and 
volume of three Thomases, 294. 

Sheridan, 57. 

Ships, Development of the Clipper 
Ship, 49; French influence, 54; 
packet lines, 56; Chinese model, 
59, 60; Liverpool Packet Line, 62. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., “Loyalists of 
East Florida,” 19. 

Singapore Fast Boat, 59, 60. 

Skeel, Emily E. (Ford), gifts, 248, 
267. 

Slave trade, Journal of an African 
Slaver, 1789-1792, 379-465. 

Slavery, cartoons, 280. 

Sloane, Mrs. Frances Crocker, gift, 
268, and Isaiah Thomas Fund 
established, 236. 

Smith, Buckingham, 16, 29. 

Smith (Stephen) & Dimon (John), 
59, 60. 

South Carolina, slavery, 379. 

Southern Cross, 65. 

Sovereign of the Seas, 70. 

Spain, manuscripts from archives 
relating to Florida, 16. 

Special Gifts Fund, 248, 249. 

Staghound, 65. 

Stetson, John B., Jr., 17. 

Strachey, William, ‘Historie of 
Travaile into Virginia,’’ 309, 310, 
311, 313, 314. 

Sunny South, 74. 

Surprise, 64, 65. 

Swallow, 379. 

Swanton, John R.., 29. 

Swedenborgianism, see New Jeru- 
salem Church. 

Sweepstakes, 71. 

Taft, William H., Councillor, 229. 

Taylor, Charles H., Councillor, 229; 
gifts, 248, of varied subjects, 271, 
275. 

Tea trade, 62, 65, 75. 

Thermopylae, 75. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 272, 293; docu- 
ments acquired, 268; family Bible, 
268. 

Thomas, Isaiah, Fund, established, 
236, 248. 

Thomas family, manuscript records, 
268 
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Thompson, Edward H., 230; Forty 
Years of Research and Explora- 
tion in Yucatan, 38-48; American 
Consul to Mexico, 39; restored 
Chichen Itza, 43. 

Thornhill, 42. 

Timacua languages, 26, 28, 29. 

Titania, 75. 

Thumb’s Folio,’ 272. 

“Triumph of Liberty, The,” ac- 
quired, 268. 

Tuckey, William, 344. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Committee on 
Publications, 229. 


U. 
United States Steel Company, 265. 
Uxmal, ruins, 41. 


V. 
Van Buren, Martin, 278. 
Verger, Peter C., “The Triumph of 
Liberty,’ acquired, 268. 
Virginia, 313, 317. 
Vollgraff, Johann Christoph, death, 
233. 
W. 
Wagner, Henry R., 17. 
Washburn, Charles F., Fund, in- 


creased, 236, 248. 

Washburn, Charles G., 231; be- 
quest, 236, 248. 

Waterman (Foster) & Ewell 
(Henry), 61. 


Waterman, Robert H., 59, 60, 68, 


74. 

Waters, Asa H., library and manu- 
scripts acquired, 270. 

Waymouth, George, 311. 

Webb, William H., 71. 
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— Lemuel A., gifts, 248, 264, 

67. 

Wesby, J. 8., and Sons, gifts, 264. 

Wesley, John, liturgy, 360. 

West, Elizabeth H., 35. 

Whitaker, Arthur P., 35. 

Wigglesworth, Michael, Notes for a 
Bibliography of [his] “Day of 
Doom” and “Meat out of the 
Eater,” 77. 

Wilbur, James B., death announced, 
and minute by Council, 231; gifts, 
232, 236, 265; obituary of, 242. 

Wilbur, James B., Fund, esta- 
blished, 232, 248. 

Willard, Samuel, “Covenant Keep- 
ing,’”’ fine binding, 303, 306. 

Williamson, Browne, 316. 

Winged Arrow, 69. 

Winged Racer, 74. 

Winship, George P., 268; Councillor, 
229. 

Winthrop, John, first vessel, 51. 

Witch of the Wave, 69. 

Wood, Nelson P., 257. 

Woolsey, John M.., gift, 248. 

Wright, Irene A., 16, 17, 18. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., appointed 
teller, 228. 


Xkichmook, ruins, 40. 
Yorke Bonaventure, 308. 
Young America, 71. 
Yucatan, Forty Years of Research 
and Exploration in, 38. 
Z. 


Zinzendorf, Nikolaus L., Moravian 
service, 350. 
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